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— $116,000,000. 
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‘DEBATED IN HOUSE FOR HOUR 





UA Recommends “Steps | to 


Air Nitrates Corporation. 


Mat. conflicting majority — rid 
minority -reports resulting from 
months of investigation by a spe- 


cial House committee of wartime ex- 


penditures on air nitrate projects by 
the government were debated for an 
hour in the House yesterday and 
then laid aside temporarily for our 


- Business. 


The Republicans laid the blame fo~ 
the nitrate program, entailing an ex- 


penditure of about $116,000,000, at the 


oe 


door of 


President Wilson, with. 
Bernard M. Baruch as the moving 
spirit of the great war-time project, 


Stop Further Payments to the 
| 


although Representative Garrett, 
speaking for the minority, declared 
that the President acted on the sug- 


‘ 


gestion of Secretary Baker and that | 
both ‘tould assume responsibility, 
without. thought of apology. 


Would Stop Payments. / 


Charging the Air Nitrates Corpor-| 
ation, builders of the Muscle Shoals. 
plant, with failure to perform its con-| 


» tract, ‘the majority recommended, to. 


: 


k, 


1 






Congress, that no further sums be 
paid it on account, and that civil 


suits be instituted for recovery, and. 


‘that the whole question of pay be 
threshed out in the Court of Claims. | 
‘After asking Congress to sell ma- 


terials stored at the Toledo and Cin-. 


cinnati plants’ and retain the Shef- 
field, Ala., plant, the committee rec- 
ommended that the government lease 


the deserted village, built for  of- 





s-at Sear Cr at a cost of $12,- 
Of 0, 000. 

“The wrineiots recommendation by 
‘the majority related to the big Muscle 
Shoals Plant, costing $70,000,000. Be- 
ing too valuable to scrap the. ma- 
jority recommended that it be leased 
and converted into a fertilizer plant 
for the sale of products direct to far- 
mers, with the right of the govern- 


ment to take it over in time of threat- 


program was discussed. 


ened war. Further expenditures at 
SCL OS Shoals were eae 


Every Detail Discussed. 


art the two reports, embracing: 75,- 
000 ‘words, every detail of the nitrate 


_ that throughout the majority report 


RS “there: run the threads of suggestions 


i 
: 


of sinister and unwrothy motives” on 
the part of Frank S. Washburn, pres- 


. ident of the building corporation, Mr. 


Garrett contended that Mr. Washburn 


--and his associates, in’ appearing be- 


ioe the committee, “had all the bear- 








a nthe. Arst of its” findings t 
‘ jorit sclete ss that the nitre 


te as a= | 
at he oy, 


- Baruch, ‘Mr. 


ings, of gentlemen and good citizens. oF 


Answering “veiled attacks” on Mr. 
arrett said “he played a} 


-most_ importa ant and PEASE OTE 
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{Miss Clara Mortenson, Dr. 
O'Hara, Mrs, Laura C. Williams and, 


‘tions amd Mrs. Florence Kelley, 
eeral} se¢retary ofthe Nati Bur 


- ” 7 > ——_ 
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ee > > ey. a 
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Ab: S. Sets Example. 
for Others. 


America, ‘the oldest country of free- 
dom and liberty at the present time, 
is looked upon as an example by na- 


eague. Members To old That | 


tions of Burope which have just se-| 


cured the advantages enjoyed here for 
more than 150 years, Secretary of War 
Baker told members of the Consumers’ 
League of the Distriet of Columbia in 
an address at the organization’s an- 
nual meeting in his residence, 3017 N 
street, yesterday, ' 


“There has never been so much false } 


political philosophy spread in the world 


as at present,” said Secretary Baker. 


“Great populations of nations are sit- 
ting with folded hands smiling at 
themselves and rejoicing in the belief 
that they are free. Magy forms of 
queer philosophies are spr nging up as 
a result. 


Looked On as Exemplars. 


“We, the oldest free people in the | 


world today, although ~it sounds 
strange to say it, are being regarded 
as exemplars in the machinery which 
moves our institutions. We must 
search out the wrongs of our time, 


and secure by legislation as well as’ 


by popular recognition the necessary 
improvements for continuing the ex- 
istence of an ideal form of govern- 
ment. The machinery is here. All it 
needs is to be used, 


“With this situation on our hands, 


I am sorry sto see the enactment daily 
of ‘the greatest moral tragedy of the 
times. That is, labor doing less than 
its best. That some solution for this 


problem is about to be found I am } 
There a Uey. be a recogni-} 


confident. 
tion of the digni. 
recognition of thd 
participate in the problems affecting it. 


of lahor and a 


This gradually brings us to the eve} 


of a very great development.” 
Bavor Adoption of Bill. 
A resolution was adopted urging 


—— 


prompt enactment ofan effective fed-— 


eral law along the lines of we eS n- 
yon-Kendrick-Anderson bill, n- 
troduced in the Senate and awe) re- 
moving stockyards from the control 


cars and other special equipment part 
of the public carrier transportation 
system of the country, and assuring 
‘properly regulated live stock and 
other food markets open to producers 
{and consumers. 

Another resolution adopted directed 
attention to the fact that the present 
{child labor and compulsory education 
law of the District is inadequate and 
lacks proper provision of enforce- 
ment. This resolution called for 
prompt enactment of the Curtis-Card 
child labor bill as now before Con- 
gress. 

The league again indorsed the prin- 
ciple of the Saturday half. holiday 
throughout the year. — 


Officers Elected. 


Mrs. Edward P. Costigan was elect- 
ed president, Mrs. Walter S. Ufford 
{and Mrs. Louis D. Brandeis were 
elected vice presidents, Mrs. Henry 
S. Graves, treasurer; Miss Edith J. 
Goode, recording secretary, vand Miss 
Jessie R. Haver, chairman of the 
legislative committee. 

The following executive COREE ee 
was selected: Mrs. Frances Axtell, 
Mrs. Newton D. Baker, Mrs. La Rue 




























J. D. Goode, Miss Jessie R. Haver, 
Miss: Pauline Goldmark, Judge Wil- 
liam Hitz, Miss Gertrude Markey, 
Frank 


Cl arence R. Wilson. .. 
rs, Baker renderad vocal -selec- 
 gen- 





= eee Spokes cones 


“right ot labor to: 


of the packers; making refrigerator 


Brown, Miss Joan Cole, Miss Edith 


eI 
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Kilheoes Gen, Harris in Draft 
‘ Balers Escape—Seeks Dis- 
- ciplinary Action. 





= Npenial to The New York Times. 
WASHINGTON, June 7.—The report of 
Major Gen. John L. Chamberlain, In- 
spector General of the army, upon the 
escape of ‘Grover Clevelan Bergdoll, 
draft evader, from his. mother’s home 
in Philadelphia has been made to Séc- 
retary of War Baker. The Secretary, 


in making this announcement today, 


said that, while the report contained 
othing | ot already '— printed ‘in the 
newspapers, it would not be made pub- 
lic until the possibility of prosecution 
of persons involved in the escape had 
been passed. 


Again, this afternoon, Secretary Baker: 


| sald that Major Gen. Peter C. Harris, 
Adjutant: General of the army, was per- 
_fectly within his authority in granting 
_ Bergdoll a permit to go to Philadelphia 





‘to begin the search for the $150,000 gold . 
which the prisoner claimed he had se-— 
creted in the mountains near Hagers- | 


town, Md. : 

As the evidence in the Inspector’ Gen- | 
| eral's report involves “disciplinary ac- 
titon against several persons,’’ accord- 
ing to Secretary Baker, the Department | 
of Justice has been asked to review the | 
| testimony and see whether any civilians 
| should be held liable to prosecution, 


The Secretary's statement reads: 
“The report of the Inspector General 


covering the investigation Into the cir- 


cumstances of the escape of general 
prisoner Gr over Cleveland. Bergdoll was 
| submi tted to me Saturday. It contains 


mh details with: regard to the escape 


which have BOE already been printed in 
the press of the country. The testi- 
mony taker: by the Inspector General 
and thé recommendations made by him 
involve disciplinary avtion against sev- 
eral persons, and the submission of the 
-evidence to the prosecuting authorities 
of the Hapeserene:, of Justice, .with a 
view to having that department deter- 
mine whether it is sufficient to justify 
the prosecution of civilians. 
eoThe: testimony taken is, of Sounee? 
all ex parte; some of it is not. under 
oath, and persons affected by it. have 
had no opportunity to cross-evamine the 
witnesses. For this reason, and also in 
oredr. not to embarrass any prosecution 
which may be instituted, the report will 
not be made public. When the posst- 
bility of further ‘prosecution has passed 
the conclusions of the Inspector General, 
unless affected by subsequent develop- 
ments, will be published. 
Ansell anad Bailey, former army offi- 
‘cers o are local counsel for Bergdoll, 
decl tined d to comment upon the Secre- 


) 


tary’s statement. Their reward of $3,500. 
for ‘Bergdoll’s captt e and for joforma- 


tion deecine: £0} his— rest is still Blane: 





ane: pint ae 
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yea in ‘Washington of Presi- 
é ee Aspirations——Rumor of 
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wn when B, “Tetter from the “General 
the Secretary was: miade public . this 
The letter) which is dated 


= yee ae fn * ah Fs - 
aT - Mr Secretary: 

Referrin to our: ‘conversation of a 
w days: ‘ago, Ivwish to say it has long 


een ny. ‘desire to return to civil life. 
ae by military career, I have 


: les 38 abortanes: 
de *e ey now appears that my {itine: are 
+ “not likely: to be of a character that 
it: will, require more than a portion of 
. y time. Under . the circumstances, 
i ey that . after the completion of 
| wo ‘kK contemplated by the Army Re- 
1 _ organization act, Ty could relinguish 
abe military. duties ‘without detriment to 
Ue the” service and thus be free to en- 
eee something more active. 
Therefore: unless a situation should 
| develop to justify my remaining, I 
ib contemplate taking the step indicated 
ewiinus the next few months. | 
Should the necessity arise in the time 


“Mr. “Secretary, | that I shail istand 
_ ready. to. serve my country in the 
future as I haye in the past. 

“With. great respect and high esteem 
ae remain, 












Very sincerely, | 
JOHN nes PERSHING. 








| | where ‘tomorrow. _ He has severa Ea 


.| denied that » 


. sequent permanent rank and pay. 


1 
! sought retirement, he would d have gone 


al os Pershing, fate: Eintihander of. the | 
: Be = ee ‘Bxpeditionary Forces, . has 
| asked iry of War; Baker to put} 
Pees atte active 

re Siete n the inac ive list.’ This. became 


of ‘erfsis” ‘or otherwise I assure you,’ 


eneral has ‘no | 
Kp x. F,.. Teh ret itn: ok Ma 4 
cago, It has not entered t 







ater 





tomorrow. ex 
"While the rumor of the buzzing of, ‘the. 
Presidential. bee steadily — ersisted, one 
theory that was largely — .ecepted | here. 
was ‘that. after the army had been ‘re- 
constructed along the Hnes of the new 
army reorganization bill, General Per- 
shing would have little if. anything to: 
do compared- with the great tasks of. 
recent stirring years and merely eee 
to retiré. : 

The War 


ite engagements 1 for t 







Department <uliqualitiediy | 
friction between General 
Payton C. Marsh, Chief of Staff of the 
army, had led to General Pershing’s 
request. Theories that General Pershing 
was disappointed because he had. not | 
succeeded General Marsh as Chief of | 
Staff were also dented. : 

General » Pershing is. = an admirable 
position to. seek. a place on the inactive | 
list at this time. Under a special act | 
recently © pagsed - “by Congress he was | 
made a General for life with the con- 
Had | 
this act: not heen. passed and he had. 


—_—— 

































































|) on the inactive list with’ on three- 
' quarters pay. 
The Army law provides that any of- 
pencere who has been in active service 
for thirty years may ask for retirem 
with the consent of the President. 
officer who has been in active’ ate 
for forty years may resign with or with- 


aut the consent of the President. Gen- 
eral Pershing has been in the army for 
thirty-eight years. The supposition is 
that he believes the President will 
readily give his. consent for inactive 
duty when only two years . are lacking 
before the time when he could leave 
without Presidential consent. ’ 
So far as any Presidential aspiration 
on General Pershing’s part is concerned, 
he has never haid he would be a candi- 
date. Some months ago, in a speech to 
the Nebraska Society of Washington, he 
‘declared he was not a candidate, add- 
ing, however, that no man. could refuse 
such a great honor if it were thrust 
upon him 
(APS Pershing saa teation ’’ was started: 
in the General's behalf in the Middle 
West early in the year. But, due per- 
haps to the fact that General Pershing 
signified no intention to become a can- 
didate, the organization practically went 
out of business. At least, nothing has 
been heard from it for some time. . 

Some of the few political observers 
left in Washington said tonight that this 
might be a psychological moment for 
General Pershing to come forward, or if 
not to present himself, at least to allow 
| his name to be used on the floor at 
‘Chicago. They said that the apparent 
breach in the Republican Party caused 
by the opposite views of the Wood and 
Johnson wings might paassibly. be healed 
| and that General Pershing might’. 
| pede ” the convention. : 


2 


' 


| 
| 
| 














‘stam-— 













It. should be made plain that General 
. ‘Pershing has not submitted his resig- 
| nation ; from the a. rmy, but has! ex- 
1 pressed a: -desire to be placed on the in- 
active list, in other words, to be retired 
from active duty, subject to call to 
| military. duty in the case of an RAcheD 
ency or otherwise. oats 
As. goon as it ‘became oie that the 
ri nking: General of the armies had asked 
} > be relieved from ‘duty. speculation 
arose ‘as to ‘whether he intended to put 
splease it torre a8, a dark horse. before 
e Repu bit lean convention at Chicago, — 
ory. tonight had it that his 
were ready ‘and he intended to 
(Chicago. toni ee, This was 


_by a memb sa aeee | 
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a ae 6 Ty 
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oe ee ‘as to whether it w rs 
_'|py a desire on the part o his fri nds 
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|}United States army. 
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Secretary of War Expected to Re- 
ply Today Thanking General for 
His Distinguished Services to the 
Nation—Retirement Might Give 
Him Advantage in Leading) 
“Dark Horses” for Nomination. 








Gen. Tohn he Pershing, commander- 


in-chief of the American expedition- | | 


ary forces in France during the war, | 
last night announced his intention 
of retiring from active duty in Bee 

He sent a let- | 
ter to Secretary of War Baker in 
which he said it is his desire to en- 
gage in some line of work more 


|active than that which at present is 


required of him, the supervision of 
the recently authorized reorganiza- 
tion of the army. 

Gen. - Pershing’s decision oh ‘retire, 
soon after his. return to 
Washington, after several days in 
Maine, caused great surprise. Al- 
though it had been known to Secre- 
tary Baker for several days, no an-~ 
nouncement. of the decision came 
from the War Department. Even 


announted 
















| tion. 


after the word had gone around that } 


Gen. Pershing had sent the letter to 


tr. Baker the Secretary declined to 


do more than to acknowledge that 

he had received it. The text, he said, 

must come from Gen. Pershing. 
Text of the Letter. 


Here is the text of the letter: 
Washington, June 7, 1920. 


| Dear Mr. Secretary: Referring 


to our OO ek oy of a few days 
ago, I wish to say that it has long 
been my desire to return to civil 
life. Throughout my military ca- 
reer I have been very much oc-— 
cupied, and the assignments that 
have fallen to my lot during re- 
cent years have been more or 
fess important. 
It now. appears that my datas 
are not likely to be of a character 
' that will require more than 2 por- . 
tion of my time. Under the cir- 
- cumstances. I feel. that after the 
@ ompletion | of ‘the work, contem- 
iP “plated _ by. the: army ‘reofganiza- 
, tion act L could relinquish. mili- 
tary duty without detriment to 
the gérvice and. thus” ‘be free to 
engage in something more active. 
-‘Pherefore, unless & 
~ should develop to justify my re- 
maining, I contemplate taking 
the step indicated ee the next 
few months. 
‘Should the necessity arise in a 
time of crisis, | or otherwise, I 
"assure ‘you, Mr, Secretary, ‘that I 
ey stand ready to serve my 


road ~ | 


*'while there are references . 


situation | 


Soonatry. in the ae a8 hy BEEP, 


: ré poe now 
‘ mmediately ne te s 
os 











definitely to enter him in ‘the rac e fo : 
the Republican Gpermionta! nomina- 


J ust at this time, aHent the Ghieweo 
delegates are apparently in a muddle 
as to the nominee, the” statement 
that the general intended to retire 
might serve to attract attention to 
him in such a way that he would have 
some advantage in the convention as 
a dark horse, politicians say. 

As the general left his office after 
making public his letter to Secretary 
Baker a newspaper man asked him: 

‘What do you contemplate after re- 
tirement, general?” 

“T have several things in mind,” he 
replied. 

“Of what nature, business or politi- 
cal?” he was asked further. 

“I would rather not say just now, 
as my plans are not fully matured,” 
said the former commander-in-chief. 


Would Accept Nomination. 


Practical politicians still remaining 
in Washington saw in the general’s. 
action and the wording of his letter to 
Secretary Baker a bid for the presi- 
dential nomination. They recalled 
that he declared several weeks ago 
that he would be glad to accept the 
nomination if tendered him. | 

This is the paragraph in the ane 

eral’s letter which attracted the :at-| 
tention of the politicians: 
“Throughout my military career {| 
have been very much occupied, and | 
the assignments that have fallen to! 
my lot during recent years have been 
more or less important. i 

“Should the necessity arise in a time 
of crisis or otherwise, I assure you, 
Mr. Secretary, that I shall stand ready , 
to. serve my country in the future as! 
I have in the past.” a 

As indicated in his letter, Gen. Per- | 
shing already had discussed his in-| 


tentions with the Secretary of War. 
The War War Department understands that that 


he desires merely to be relieved i from | 
active duty. The act of Congress mak- | 
ing him a full general for life gives 
him the right to remain on-the active 
list or retire to inactive duty. His | 
salary and allowances continue in | 
either event. 

. Officers of the general. staff. say that 
in~ Gen. 
Pershing’s letter to retirement» to 
“civil life,’’ he does not intend to leave 
the army and that his intentions are] 
so understood throughout woe military 
establishment. 

Gen. Pershing is chairman of the 
committees provided for in the army 
reorganization bill for the classifica- 
tion of the officers of the army and 
for filling the ranks of the officers un- 
der the reorganization. That is a work 
which can be done within two or three 
months, it is stated. 

The other work referred to by Gen. 
Pershing relates to the preparation, of 
the records of the war in Euorpe so 
far as the American expeditionary 
forces are concerned. For that pur- 

pose Gen. Pershing was given a suite 
of offices in the old .General Land 
Office building here, and the compila- 
tion and, classification of these records 
is well on the way to completion. 

Before. making public his letter to 
Secretary Baker, Gen. Pershing ‘con-| 
ferred with Senator Warren, Republi-- 
can, oe Wyoming, his father-in law. 
ae jle no statement iwasiavetle le 
at was discussed att c 
it. is ae believed | se “general's T 
act ve duty “and his. 
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f aa ice e sup. srior “officer: of Gen. 
Pers} ng th althou gh Gen. Pershing, 
u er act of Congress, is the 
tenet officer. in the army. 


5 rom atseia. of review, for emi 


Gen. Pershing would have a subordi- 
nate place to that of Gen. March, and | 
generally | all of the communications 
pos Pershing pass through the 
ands | of Gen. rch. 


, “ . Pershing’ . practical - “demo- 
i t tae has been bvious everywhere, 
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Secretary of W Leiber yaaten 7 te 

‘sumed f \ ull responsibility | for delay eter 

hours the sailing of the army transport: 

Grent™ Northern from San Francisco to ac- 
mmodate members ef. the congressional 

party going on a junket to the Orient who 

wanted to be “in at the finish” of the Dem- 

— ocratic national convention. 

“The Great Northern was scheduled to 
sail Monday morning. Prior to that time, 
Secretary: Baker said, he received a tele- 
gram from Senator Harris, of Georgia, re- 
questing that it be held over until Monday 
afternoon. A number of members of the 
party, the senator’s telegram stated, had 

not finished “some matters.” 

_ The Secretary prestmed the “some mat- 
ters” to be the Democratic conclave and 
ordered the sailing of the transport de- 

| layed until Tuesday. Mr. Baker could not 
understand why the newspapers were 
“making so much” of the trip. He thought 
members of Congress could not spend their 

| idle time in any better way than in an in- 
| vestigation of conditions” in Hawaiiand the 


t 


Philippines. 

“Then why so much mystery about the 
list of those making up the congressional 
party?” asked a reporter. Secretary Baker 
replied that “for the life of him” he could 
not understand it. He did not have a list, 
he said, but Brig. Gen. Hines, head of the 
transport service, had a report of reserva- 
tions made for the party. 

The Secretary saw no objection to mak- 
ing public the official list, ‘but thought, in 

. View of the publicity given to the party's 
| plans, it should not be given out until.Gen. 


Hines was certain of its accuracy. 
. 
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“ Held Transport i in Frisco on 
Request of Senator Har- 
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The pad in Sailing of the army 

ansport Great Noche ease ney. 
of the Congressional Oriental jun- 
keteers—at a cost of $5,000 to, the 
United States government, was or- | 
dered personally by Newton OD. 
Baker, Secretary of War, accord- 
ing to the announcement made yes- 
térday by r. Baker. 

His action was taken at the re- 
quest of Senator William J. Har- 
ris, of Georgia, a member of the 

>} Oriental pleasure seekers, who no- 
tified the Secretary of War that 
s|if the original sailing date, Mon- 
:|day, was adhered to many members 
of the party, who were in attenu- 
ance at the Democratic national, 
convention, would have to make a 
choice between their duties at the 
| convention and the abandonment 
| of their summer holiday. 

Personally the Secretary of. War 
sees nothing wrong in the al 
which the members. of Congress are} 
taking. He says it is a eas. way | 

ESF spending the BUM Mere ee ee 
| ‘it k it} eee 
memb ers 


ee 
| Sug menteasion tm 


ns of Georgi 
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eee Ski Adv er 
| an Visitors. 
see to The World.) 


‘WASHINGTON, June 10—In con-| 


nection with published reports that 


'| Major Gen. Enoch H. Crowder, 
Judge Advocate General of the 
j}army, is in Chicago working against 


| Gen. Wood's candidacy, Secretary 


| Baker to-day said: 


! 
“Gen. Crowder’s presence in Chi-' 


cago is easily explained. When he 
went.to Cuba at the invitation of 
the Cuban President to revise the 
election , laws, Gen, Crowder invited 
several Cuban gentiemen to come to 
the United States and visit the Re-. 
publican and Democratic National - 
Conventions. ' 

“Since the Army. Reor ganization Act 
requires the J udge Advocate General 
to, do certain specific things, about | 
which he must confer with his Judge | 
Advocates, I ordered him to Chicago. 
to hold conferences with his swbordin- 
ates there, so that he might inciden- | 
tally act. as a guide for the ‘Cuban | 
visitors.” 


Asked whether Gen. Crowder also | 


would chaperon the Cubans during | 


the Democratic Convention, Mr. Baker | 


said he would be glad to have him 
0 so, but would not feel justified 11 in 


do so, but wouic 





' ordering the General to San Francisco 


solely for that purpose. If any mili- 
tary duty should develop, requiring 
the presence of the Judge Advocate 
General in San Francisco during the 
' Democratic Convention, Mr. Baker 
_jndicated he would ‘order Gen, Crowd- 
er there. 
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New and charming camer 
study of Betty Baker. dauchter 
of the Secretary of War, who is 
noted in Washineton for her 


talent as a dancer. 
‘Copyrieht, Harris & Ewing. 
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BAKER REFUSES — | 
ARMORY ACTION | 
| 


Secretary -of War in Letter to Senator Walsh Says |- 


2 Shiv Unable to Compete With Industries— 
eclares He Will Not ey Fy rther Legis- 


lation A | | 
Lp § 
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From Our Special Reporter 
Fle ee eae June 29—Secretary Baker of the war department, in a/| 
aed, ve ee ane office of Senator Walsh of Massachusetts to-day 
eee oe < ee ee aS eae eee for further idgislation | 
nic mmend at this time to make the government | 
still further available for peace-time work for other ene nenee 


ments. 
Reply to Walsh’s Letter — <_ ee ee 
ine letter ne im reply to one sent ee £90 Re hg However, this question | 
im some weeks ago by Senater iow being given exhaustive study, 
Walsh urging that the secretary take Bou. Bb a taetow a arene ane oF 
. by expert civil-| 


i 


steps to bring about a greater use 
of en SO par the en ace ee OF EWOLOE Ene latgest | 
> e arsenals need not ms Jn the country, and if their re-| 
be laid off. ports indicate any changes should bes 
Secretary Baker’s letter ifollows:— ee ray willbe applied. 
evans letter in reference to utili-! yast aon eer eon passed at the 
zation of surplus manufacturing f2-| arsenals on an etal footing with 
received and given extended ab stil" commercial concerns in regard to the 
eration. The arsenals have certain] life of appropriations and has other- | 
advantages in regard to cost) of re wise improved the competitive situa- | 
duction, but they also operate under tion. I am not now cognizant of any 
disadvantages which are considerable additional legislation that I care f 
Sse ; >} recommend.” o 
so far as cost is concerned. These 2 ES 
government establishments do not pay etineiatbhiiiaieieiiiieaii tee 
taxes or interest on investment, but 
they do pay as a rule the same wages 
for shorter hours of work and they 
also pay annually for 30 days’ leave 
and seven: holidays to all employes 
who have served one year. Both of 
these items normally increase the cost 
ef production as compared to coni- 
mercial] manufacture and the per- 
centage is very considerable. On an 
equal footing, as regards quantity iE 
believe that.the arsenals can produce 
those munitions for which they were 
established as cheaply as can be done 
by private manufacture The experi- 
ences of the arsenal orders branch 
during the past year indicate that 
there are certain. classes of other 
work which .can also be done eco- 
nomicaily, when compared with out-| 
side costs, although, of course, it has | 
sometimes happened that the outside 
hids were high because the work was 


not desired. 
Arsenals Can’t Compete 

“Tn articles for which the arserals 
are not especially equipped and which 
are commercially produced econtinu- 
ously by plants especially provided 
for this purpose and with personnel €s- 
pecially experienced, it is not thought 
that the arsenals would be able to 
compete successfully. w 
Leyes information to the effect. that 
the military charges are not separated 
from industrial charges in computing 
cost is, in general, not. ccrrect, as the 
arsenals have a cost accounting SySs- 
tem which provides for this separa- 
tion and which is in geenral carried 
out. There are, of course, instances 
where the division between the two 
is very difficult to determine and 
where: resulting difference of opinion 
exists. I have no doubt there are also 
occasional instances where, due 10 
lack of appropriations for military 
purposes and the ‘difficulty mentioned 
above of determining the dividing line, 


the overhead charges against the shop 
it 


has been somewhat more than 

ought to be. On the other hand, there 

are a number of items which are propcr- : 

lyincluded in the cost which heretofore 

have not been charzed in‘the cost of 

production at arsenals because of be- 

ing carried in separate appropriations 

from those for manufacture. On the | 

whole, my best information is to the 

effect that the costs, as now com-| | 

puted are, if at all, on the side of be-. | 
’ 


es 
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Complete Army School Course . 

Washington, June 29— Mem- 
bers of the fiy st class to com- 
plete the course in the army general 
staff college since tne war, received 
their diplomas from Secretary Baker 
to-day at the annual commencement j 
exercises. Addresses ‘were mad@ bv 
Mr Baker and Gen Pershing. 


SN 
_ 
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Mrs. Newton D. Baker, wife of the Secretary of War, and children. 
- A portrait recently completed. 
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“THE EVENING STAR, THURSDAY, J _15, - 1920. 


SECRETARY BAKER AND ARMY OFFICERS JOIN WITH 
"FRENCH OFFICIALS IN OBSERVING BASTILE DAY 


aS - ; t , 











entatives of the United States covernment paid tribute to ‘the French ‘yenterday—Sfastile Gee ee: ‘dying. . 


Re} 
the tri-color over the White House and decorating graves of the French dead at Arlington cemetery. This- photo- 
sraph shé s Secretary of War Baker making an address after having placed Sowers on the grave of Henri 


Coquelet, at sans 
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THE CONVOY ASCENDING THE VIRGINIA HILLS ON THE FIRST LAP OF ITS 3,690-MILE JOURNEY 


Army Motors On Way Across Continent 
Via the Bankhead Highway 


TARTING from the zero milestone 

in Washington, an Army motor 

convoy on June 14 began a journey 
of 3,690 miles over the Bankhead high- 
way to San Diego, California. 
The purposes of the trip, as 
set forth by Brig.-Gen. C. B. 
Drake, chief of the Motor 
Transport Corps, are “to 
assist in the development of 
a system of national highways 
by bringing before the public 
in an educational way the 
necessity for such a system; 
to provide extended field serv- 
ice in connection with the 
training of officers and men 
in motor transportation; ‘to 
recruit personnel for the vari- 
ous branches of the army; to 
secure data on road condi- 
tions throughout the territory 
in the immediate vicinity of 
‘the highway along which the 
convoy will operate; and to 
secure data ‘relative to the 
operation and maintenance 
of motor vehicles.” 

The zero milestone, from 
which the start was made, and 
whose origination and authori- 
zation is described elsewhere 
in this issue, is located on the 
District of Columbia meridian 
north of the Ellipse and im-, 
mediately back of the White 
House, where appropriate 
ceremonies were held preced- 
ing the convoy’s departure. 
Speeches were made by Sec- 





retary of War Newton D. Baker, Sec- 
retary of the Navy Josephus Daniels, 
Secretary of Commerce Joshua W. Alex- 
ander, Col. Bennehan Cameron, presi- 





Pa ct cn a nd ce ees ehh 


dent of the Bankhead Highway Associa- 
tion, Comptroller of the Currency John 
Skelton Williams, and Governor W. P. G. 
Harding, of the Federal Reserve Board. 








expeditionary commander 
‘voy, which will include 382 officers, and 


——- A —— 


Tra =xr 


. : — ete panveetnen ed 
¢ flying, but now that flying was only 


¢y med in by the few, good roads for 
« rs generation at least were an econ- 


omic necessity. 

Secretary Alexander said that no one 
could question the propriety of spending 
money on roads; that they were neces- 
sary to the development of the com- 
merce and agriculture of the nation. 
He said he hoped soon that the United 
States would have a chain of national 
highways and that every dollar expended 
for this purpose would bring a large 


return. 


Governor Harding gave a brief sketch 
of the development of the good roads 
movement and characterized the late 
Senator Bankhead as the father of the 
good roads movement in the United 
States. 

Lieut. Col. John Franklin will be the 
of the con- 


160 men, who will travel in 50 trucks 
and automobiles; the trucks _ being 
principally of 1%-ton capacity and 
equipped with pneumatic tires. 

J. A. Rountree of Birmingham, Ala., 
secretary of the Bankhead National 
Highway Association, is to make the 
trip as field representative and will have 
charge of publicity, reception of the con- 
voy at night controls, and all welfare 
work in connection with the entertain- 


'ment of the troops. 


SECRETARY BAKER SPEAKING BESIDE THE ZERO MILESTONE 


The convoy will travel at the rate of 
only 40 to 65 miles a day and is expected 
to arrive in San Diego, Cal., the Pacific 
Coast terminus of the Bankhead high- 
way, September 15. The convoy will 
then continue its journey to Los Angeles, 
where the equipment is to be distributed. 
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THE CONVOY ASCENDING THE VIRGINIA HILLS ON THE FIRST LAP OF ITS 3,690-MILE JOURNEY 


Army Motors On Way Across Continent 
Via the Bankhead Highway 


Glin Wash from the zero milestone 





retary of War Newton D. Baker, Sec- 
retary of the Navy Josephus Daniels, 
Secretary of Commerce Joshua W. Alex- 
ander, Col. Bennehan Cameron, presi- 


dent of the Bankhead Highway Associa- 
tion, Comptroller of the Currency John 
Skelton Williams, and Governor W. P. G. 
Harding, of the Federal Reserve Board. 

Two wreaths were given to 


in Washington, an Army motor 

convoy on June 14 began a journey 
of 3,690 miles over the Bankhead high- 
way to San Diego, California. 





The Bue oees Oe Pe ay ee Ca g? = Ca Kay es Col. Franklin to deliver ‘to 
Set forth by Brig.-Gen. C. B. : Pi 0 ga a ae 7 #4 Governor Stephens of Cali- 
Drake, chief of the Motor oe fi.) “et a ers ee } fornia at San Diego on his ar- 
Transport Corps, are “to | wy A ee rival there. One was present- 
assist in the development of | rah ed by Secretary Baker, and 
a system of national highways | 6% es the other by Mrs. A. G. Lund. 


_by bringing before the public 

in an educational way the 
necessity for such a system; 
to provide extended field serv- 
ice in connection with the 
training of officers and men 
in motor transportation; ‘to 
recruit personnel for the vari- 
ous branches of the army; to 
secure data on road condi- 
tions throughout the territory 
in the immediate vicinity of 
‘the highway along which the 
convoy will operate; and to 
secure data ‘relative to the 
operation and maintenance 
of motor vehicles.” 

The zero milestone, from 
which the start was made, and 
whose origination and authori- 
zation is described elsewhere 
in this issue, is located on the 
District of Columbia meridian 
north of the Ellipse and im-, 
mediately back of the White 
House, where appropriate 
ceremonies were held preced- 
ing the convoy’s departure. 
Speeches were made by Sec- 


Mrs. Lund is a daughter of the 
late Senator Bankhead, and 
her presence at the starting 
ceremonies added a touch of 
sentiment to the occasion that. 
was felt by all present who 
were acquainted with the life- 
time hopes and ambitions of 
her distinguished father. 

Secretary Baker spoke of 
the part the motor transport 
played in the recent world war 
and indicated that it was good 
roads and motor trucks which 
made it possible for the 
French to defeat the Germans 
at Verdun, the greatest battle 
ever fought. 

Secretary Daniels com- 
mented on the fact that even 
in the Army “launching” it 
Seemed as if the Navy must 
take some part. He said that 
in the past he had been 
skeptical about the wisdom of 
spending so much money on 
good roads, because it would 
not be long before everyone 


(Continued on page 86) 
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SECRETARY BAKER SPEAKING BESIDE THE ZERO MILESTONE 
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ed Sparko-Gaps 


and savings in gas from 


vhat they will do to your 
of anything making your 
troubles and saving even 


on is the most difficult to con- 


NCH AIRPLANES. 
BY MOTORISTS 


Recommends Them 


ssident North American Securi- 
ton, Mass., says: “I have been 
with the greatest success. 
arying conditions of roads, traf- 
riven me more downright satis- 
shments combined. I unhesitat- 
e to anyone who wishes to get 
.ek-up.” 
ment In a Cadillac 


ngton Ave., Irvington, N. J. says: 

taps in an eight cylinder Cadillac 
Will you send me 4 sets (2 for 6 

rs).’’ 

37% of Gasoline 

» Street, Newark, N. J., in a letter 

to state that they show a saving of 


it Difference at Once 
*k Ave., Jersey City, N. J., writes: 
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widened and deepened the old trails to 
the west. Notwithstanding all the diffi- 
culties, surprisingly long journeys were 
made; for example, into Kentucky or 
Tennessee, 500 miles west of Staunton, 
Va., entirely by “packs,” before vehicle 
transportation had become possible over 
such long distances. But facilities for 
communication were much _ increased, 
particularly along the seaboard, many 
stage-lines and post-routes having been 
established during those years. 

The vehicle of the Revolutionary pe- 
riod was some advance over that of the 
Braddock and Forbes campaigns, in that 
its designs had begun to be influenced by 
adaptation for this overland movement. 
Besides being a utility wagon, it had 
been called upon to supply shelter for 
the travelers, who in the military expedi- 
tions made their camps mostly in tents 
or barracks. Now, for the first time, the 
ends were slightly turned up, and the 
bottom built lower; instead of the open 
tops, which served well enough for farm 
use, light framework was placed on top, 
and covered in round or oval fashion. 
This is the genesis of the prairie 
schooner—the utility wagon of the east- 
ern farm, made into a long-distance tray- 
veling vehicle—railroad coach, freight- 
ear and crude “Pullman” all in one. 


Fought Along the Seaboard 


Whereas the French and Indian War 
had been carried on mostly in the in- 
terior, the Revolution was fought mainly 
along the seaboard, crossing several 
times the eastern sections of the routes 
traveled by the Braddock and Forbes 
expeditions, but not following them any 
considerable distance inland. Had the 
continental armies been able to use the 
dark gorges and fastnesses of the Blue 
Ridge and Alleghanies as_ rallying 
places, they would have been safe from 
any European power of that period. 
But—without ships—they were obliged 
to defend seaports, 
keep the enemy from ~~ =. 995 
penetrating very far | ae se 
into the interior, take | ; 
and keep possession 
of open country; and 
be able to enter into 
manoeuvers  hereto- 
fore unpracticed on 
this side of the At- 
lantic. : 

To facilitate these 
important ends, and 
partially offset the 
advantages which the 
British had in their 
ships, filled with 
provisions from over- 
seas, and easily used 
as places of refuge 
after reverses on 
land, it was necessary 
to organize a wagon 
service, very much 
like that employed in 
the Braddock and 





Forbes expeditions. 
Once again, lLan- 
caster, Chester, 
Berks, Northampton, 


The general utility wagon of Penns 
and drawn by 4 horses to surmoun 
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A TYPE OF TRANSPORTATION UNCHANGED 
SINCE COLONIAL DAYS 


Cumberland and York counties in Penn- 
sylvania, were called upon to supply ve- 
hicles, horses and drivers in greater 
numbers than could be had from any 
other part of the colonies. Their chief 
duties were to bring provisions from the 
back country, and transport ammunition 
from place to place as needed by the 
army. Many times they carried the 
wounded from camps or battlefields to 
their homes or elsewhere, when nothing 
else could have rescued them from some- 
thing worse than quick death in action. 

The wagoners who served in ‘the 
French and Indian wars were well rep- 
resented in the Revolutionary armies, 
the most famous of them all being Brig.- 
Gen. Daniel Morgan who, within a week 
after receiving news of the battle of 
Bunker Hill, raised a company of rifle- 
men from adjacent sections of Virginia, 
Maryland and Pennsylvania, marched 
them all the way to Boston and offered 
their services to Washington. Morgan 
afterward led the advance division of 





From a painting in the Historical Society of Penna., Philadelphia 


TYPICAL VEHICLE OF THE “WESTWARD MOVEMENT” 


ylvania, covered for protection from the elements, 
t the grades of the Blue Ridge and Alleghanies 


Arnold’s expedition through the Maine * 
wilderness to Quebec, and rendered im- 
mense service at the battle of Saratoga. 
Later in the war he served under Gen. 
Greene in the southern campaign, and 
was largely responsible for the victory of 
the colonial forces at Cowpens. 

No wagon transportation comparable 
with that of Pennsylvania existed in 
New England before the Revolution, 
largely because its seacoast and rivers 
were used more than the primitive high- 
ways for travel and commerce; and there 
was very little demand for vehicles to 
make long journeys over mountain 
ranges. The New England colonies 
were, however, well supplied with ox- 
carts, many of which were pressed into 
service during this period, though they 
were too slow to serve the requirements 
of moving armies. One advantage was 
that in emergencies the animals could be 
used for meat. 


Provisions Moved With Ox-Carts 


During the early summer of 1775, the 
citizens of Farmington, Conn., (just 
west of Hartford) loaded a string of ox- 
carts with provisions, salt and other 
necessities for the continental army. In 
from 9 to 10 days, these covered the 110 
miles to Boston; and many others came 
in from the nearer districts. Pennsyl- 
vania wagons and horses of that period 
could have made these journeys in about 
a third of the time; and proved indis- 
pensable later in the war. The 50 can- 
non brought by Gen. Knox from Ticon- 
derago to Boston in the winter of 1775- 
76 were dragged on ox-sleds through the 
snow, without being once placed on 
wheels. 

Beginning at Lexington and Concord, 
April 19, 1775, and followed by Bunker 
Hill, less than a month later, the Revo- 
lutionary conflicts were carried on in 
New England, on Long Island and in 
the Hudson valley until the fall of 1776. 
But after the loss of 
| Fort Washington and 
Poe Fort Lee, on opposite 

“ sides of the lower 

Hudson river, Wash- 
ington transferred 
his activities across 
New Jersey, breaking 
down bridges and de- 
stroying provisions 
. likely to be useful to 
the British forces in 
pursuit. On Christ- 
mas eve (1776) he re 
crossed the Delaware 
and surprised the 
Hessian camps at 
Trenton, winning a 
victory which heart- 
ened the _ colonists, 
and perhaps even 
saved them from giy- 
ing up the struggle 
before another 
spring. Within a 
few days. Robert 
Morris, the Philadel- 
phia banker, raised 


(Continued on 
page 36) 
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announcement of his-purpose to dis- 
cuss during the presidential campaign 







“some of the objections’ which have | 


, “been. urged against American partici- | 


Be abiOn. in the league of nations was | 


de: today by Secretary Baker of the 

wae Department, speaking before the 
Ohio State’ ‘democratie cenvention. 
“When the suggestions based on 
partisan © “feeling have been swept 
aside, ” Mr. Baker’ said, “there remain 
put two or three points which really 
deserve gerious’ consideration. The 
most important of these is that which 
is’ addressed to Article X of the 
covenant, which article, the President 
has. said, is pS heart of the whole 
matter. ; \ 


-Helds Article x Essential. 


* ks “Since Senator Lodge and Senator 
Harding have, both repudiated the 
Lodge reservations, for *which they 
both’ voted, it does not seem likely 
that» these particular “reservations 
will figure in the campaign except. "aS: 
illustrations’ ‘of the tactics used to 
“defeat ratification of tne treaty.” 

5 Asserting that the whole question 
hinged* upon. Article “X, Mr... Baker 
discussed that section of the cove- 
nant, saying that he did not believe 
that there could be any league’ or 
peace or disarmament without ‘the 
equivalent of Article in the cove- 
nant accepted as a-common principle 
and ab Me ation by all’ nations of the 
earth. a? 

“Those oan ekibicine Article X,” he 
said, “misread into it some sort of fear 
that it places the military power 
the United States at the disposal of 
the. ‘council of nations and will re- 
quire American armies to be sent 
overseas to enforce guarantees of Ar- 
ticle XX without consent of the Amer- 
ican people, but there is nothing what- 
ever in.the covenant which seeks to 
change the power given by the Con- 
stitution to Congress alone to declare 
war. 

Effective by Moral Power. 


“While it. might well be that in the 
early stages of the operation of, so 
great a principle it might be neces- 
sary for the g 
sincerity of their adherence to it by 
actually enforcing it, any such occa- 
sion, so far as the United States is 
concerned, would have to be addressed 
to the sound wisdom of Congress. 
Meanwhile, the league, without con- 
gressional action, would be able in all 
human likelihood to make the guar- 
antee effective by mere weight of its 
amoral and economic power.” 
Without Article X, Mr. Baker said, 
“the league is vain,” -while with. ‘it 
[y the league pecormes a great, modern, 
“civilized agency,’ working to bring 
‘the world into “just relationship.” 
“This is the article of the covenant 
which ft is said needs to be: American- 
ized,” Mr. Baker saidi “It is: Ameri- 
‘can. We invented ft and applied ‘ity 
among ourselves; we fought for it as’ 
the: cardinal, principle. at issue. in. the 
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world war; our President formulated it | \ 
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‘best Guoueheanens Signestant 


statesmen” to avert war and equip | 


l.be averted it may, never come,’ 


history when he 
league of nations as the great ‘object | 
of war, but. he was especially true ‘to. 


the traditions of America in the adop- 
tion of that position. - From the date 
of the promulgation of the Monroe 
Doctrine until now, American Presi-. 
dents and Secretaries of State have 
declared the policy of America to be 
in favor of 
ments for thé preservation of speace. _. 








ll years of our national existenee only 
international arrange-!| 45 have been years of peace and 100 


“On January. 8, 1918, after we had) 
gone into the war, the President ad- | 


dressed a joint session of the -Con- 
gress on the conditions of peace, and 
enumerated what he then regarded } 
as the fourteen essential conditions 
to a just termination of the war.: 
Bane fofirteenth of those- points was 
‘a general association.of nations must 
re formed, under specific convenants | 
for the purpose of affording mutual 
guarantees of political independence , 
and political integrity C | great and; 
small States alike.’ rire : 


Basis of America’ s Aim. 


“The ‘president’s program ~ has, 
therefore, been consistently followed 
from its first announcement; has re- 
peatedly , been announced, to the peo- 
ple of the United States, and in the. 


frankest and most ‘conclusive way) 
stated to the Congress of the United 
States as the very basis of the whole 
participation of America, both in the 
war and in the DEace to be concluded 
atiits' ends” " a eiie At 

“T can well believe that on the fields” 
of France many an American boy, 
lying torn and dying, has askeu him- 
self, ‘Is it worth while? and has 
smiled as he died, thinking of the 
future his: gaerifice | was helping to 
build, a finer, freer future, free from. 


i 








the waste and want, the hatred and | 


the killing of war. 
inspiration, of 
peace came it should be assured and 
protected by a league of nations, and 
the issue of this campaign is whether 
that inspiration shall be realized.” 
Reverting again. to Article x, the 
Secretary said: s 


Defends Guaranty ete ae 


“It provides that the members of 
the league undertake to respect and 
preserve aS against external aggres-. 
sion the territorial integrity and ex- 
isting political independence of all 


the members of the league. AS a 
matter of fact, the principle of such 
guarantees of territorial and political 
integrity is entirely familiar in the 
practice of nations. To cite only a 
few modern instances: In 1965 Great 
Britain and Japan, by treaty of alli- 
ance, guaranteed ‘the preservation of 
the common interest of all powers in 
China’ by insuring the independence 
and integrity of the Chinese empire. 
In 1907, by treaty, the governments 
of Japan and France agreed to respect 
‘the independence and integrity of 
China.’ In the same year Russia and 
Japan, by treaty, recognized ‘the inde- 
pendence and territorial integrity of 
the empire of China. In the sof 
called Root-Takahira agreement, our 
own government became a party 
with Japan in an agreement ‘to pre- 
setye the common interest of all 
powers in China by supporting by all 
pacific means at their disposal the 
independence and integrity of China.’ 
When the next war might come “de-. 
pends in large: measure upon us and 
our action in. this” campaign,” Mr. 
Baker said. aN", 


_Action. May. Avert War. 
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them with agencies: whereby war may | 
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bese ey iiteeArnegteans ie ites of juece 
-lves) asa peaceful people, Mr. ‘Baker 
‘aid,-“Our own history shows _ that 
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‘lation, he said, the United ‘States had. 
‘been engaged | in civil or foreign wars. 
for about thirty-seven V¥ears:- 7 | 

“f these episodes in our history be 
counted as war in which the. ublic 
military power was necessary to “be 
exerted, thus bringing. _into account 
minor wars and.serious domestic. dis- 
turbances, we find that out of 145 
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have been years of military exertion,” 
he -added, ‘‘The history of all great 
civilized powers parallels our awn.’ 
“Tf we do not go into the league of 
nations, we must. continue to arm,” 
the War Secretary declared. Tf wel 


flats to play a lone hand it must be a 

‘strong hand. We will be but one com-. 

’ petitor in a universal race for armed ! 
supremancy; civilization will impov- 
erish itself preparing for its own de- 
struction.” 
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General McAndrew, gentlemen of the 
faculty, and of the student body: Some- 
body said to me, or of me, in my pres- 
ence some weeks ago, that I am the 
President of the largest university in 
the world. He had reference to the 
fact that more than 105,000 enlisted 
men in the Army are at present pur- 
suing some form of academic or voca- 
tional education, which, of course, does 
make the largest student body under 
any one general organization. 


I have had two or three opportunities 
to address classes in various stages of 
educational activities of that university. 
Today I address the graduating class 
in the highest postgraduate department, 


so Iam really in cap and gown address- 


ing the postgraduate students in the 
greatest university in the world. As I 
do so, I am tempted to make some ad- 
missions about myself, because they 
seem to illustrate, perhaps, the task that 
lies before us all. 


I became Secretary of War about five 
years ago. I think I was not less well 
informed than the average man in civil 
life about the Army, and yet when I 
think back to my state of mind at that 
time, I am driven to wonder how many 
people in the United States feel now, 
as I felt then; how many have as little 
knowledge about the Army and its im- 
pulses, its performances and its real 
mission, as I had at that time. For in- 
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stance, I had an idea that all Army offi- 
cers belonged to a class which had as its © 
chief purpose in life the bringing about 
of active military operations because 
they offered the only opportunity they 
could have for the exercise of their tal- 
‘ents. I don’t think I ever did the Army 
the injustice of feeling that its officers 
wanted to have a war so that they might 
get promotion, but I had the erroneous 
feeling that after spending years in fit- 
ting themselves to perform expertly a 
particular task, they would want to see 
the machine work, and, therefore, that | 
the militarist viewpoint was the one we 
could expect the professional soldier to 
assume. I also had an idea that the | 
distinctions of rank and station in the | 
| 





Army were essentially undemocratic 
and that the great gulf which lay be- 
tween the officer and the enlisted man 
was held to impute a certain social | 
Superiority to those in the upper rank 
which was antagonistic, to say the least, | 
to a theoretical democratic society. 


I make these admissions without any 
particular humiliation of spirit, but I 
make them for your benefit because I 
suspect that there are still people in the 
United States who have such notions 
about the Army, and it is very impor- 
tant for us to know whether there are 
or not. 


Five years of very intimate association 
with Army officers have taught me the 
fallacy of these beliefs and opinions. 
Having associated on most intimate 
terms with officers of the Army, from 
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the highest through the whole official 
list, I can say, and am happy to say, 
that I have never yet met an officer who 
either wished to be at war or wanted 
war. I think all officers I have seen 
have believed that it was the duty of the 
officer to be, in Stephen Decatur’s’ 
phrase, ready for any duty which his 
country might summon him to perform. 
They all want to go and serve if there 
is a war and they all believe that if we 
are going to have any Army at all, it 
should be an efficient Army ‘and an 
Army in which efficiency is the key to 
success. 


The popular belief persists, and I have 
sought to see whether it has any his- 
torical justification. From the history 
of armies and of the military establish- 
ment in the United States, it can be said 
without fear of any sort of contradic- 
tion that there is no instance in the his- 
tory of America in which our political 
life has been affected by military opin- 
ion against the interests of a just peace. 
From the beginning of our history un- 
til now, there has never been a time 
when the Army brought any pressure, 
created any agitation or was itself in 
favor of a policy of military aggression 
on the part of the United States. No 
war in our history was caused or stimu- 
lated or urged by either of the great . 
military services. 


It is exceedingly important that the 
public mind should be set right upon 
that subject. You as the senior officers 
of the Army, the men who have had the 
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advantage of this postgraduate course 
and who are to go out with the highest 
certificate of proficiency which it is 
within the power of the Army to give 
to its sons, have a certain duty in your 
relations with the civilian population of 
the United States in making clear these 
facts, so well known to you that they go 
without saying. 


On the subject of the caste system, too, 
the facts are important. Here and 
there an inexperienced (and usually 
very young’) officer regards himself as 
a somewhat superior being to those who 
do not have official designation in the 
Army, by reason of his being on the 
upper side of the gulf; but I have also 
found that the older and wiser, and 
more seasoned judgment almost univer- 
sally held by officers in the Army, is that 
the separation between the enlisted man 
and officer, wise as it is for disciplinary 
purposes, is not necessarily an imputa- 
tion of social superiority, but is an 
established system of subordination in 
the interest of the efficiency of the ma- 
chine. It is, of course, highly impor- 
tant that the country should get a cor- 
rect notion of what discipline means, 
its purpose, the object served by the 
system of co-ordination and subordina- 
tion in an army; and that it exists in 
order that the Army shall be ready in 
the hour of trial to act with decision, 
with unity of assent and of purpose. 
When this matter is understood, the 
Army will be more justly judged and 
more affectionately held by the people. 














Discipline will be seen to be merely the 
basis of efficient co-ordination. 


As a matter of fact the test of any 
civilization is its capacity for co- 
ordinated activity. The wild tribes and 
the untutored peoples demonstrate their 
lack of civilization not necessarily by 
barbaric tastes, for some of them have 
developed senses for the arts; not neces- | 
sarily by their lack of progress in scien- ~ 
tific inquiry and invention, because now 
and then a savage makes an invention 
which contributes greatly to the amel- 
ioration of the conditions of life. The 
test of civilization is always how far 
and how effectively can its constituent 
members co-operate with one another in 
the common interest, especially where it 
requires an abatement of individual or 
personal rights or privileges. 


If this is a definition of civilization, then 
a successful democracy, by necessary 
deduction, is a society in which co-ordi- 
nations and subordinations are auto- 
matically effected, and where they are 
complete, spontaneous, recognized, and, 
though resting on consent, are accepted. 


If we apply that definition to the Army, 
we find that the Army, perhaps more 
than any other agency, co-ordinates all 
of its elements. It has the immense ad- 
vantage of a single objective, its constit- 
uent members co-operate; its co-ordi- 
nations and subordinations are ade- 
quate to its end, which is always the 
‘common good. Therefore we have in 
the Army a type of democratic organi- 
zation which, because of the circum- 
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stances under which it is formed and 
the singleness of its purpose, always 
has an opportunity to be a complete and 
persuasive example of the efficiency of 
democracy actually organized and ac- 
tually working. 


I should like to have the public under- 
stand that I have come to a realization 
of this and I am speaking as a civilian. 
It is a great source of joy and happiness 
to me to feel as I now do about the 
Army, and when I go into private life, 
I shall carry recollections of the Army, 
of its principles, of its purpose, of its 
methods, of its prospects and of its pa- 
triotism, and, above all, of its loyalty, 
which I shall delight to spread among 
my civilian associates as I walkthe paths 
of private life, in the hope that, in some 
measure at least, my experience will 
give weight to my statements when I 
try to make the public see the Army as 
I have learned to see it. I shall need 
your help in doing that. 


I now have something to say to you of 
a somewhat more general character. 
The Army officer is not merely an arti- 


san at a particular technical trade. He 


is a citizen who is making the Army his 
career. The abstention of army officers 
from actual political contact and parti- 
san political activities sometimes cre- 
ates the impression, at least to some ex- 
tent, that the Army officer is “uncitizen- 
ized” by being a soldier. I think per- 
haps the soldier himself, at times, gets 
a somewhat false attitude towards the 
fundamentals of political society. The 
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soldier is a citizen with a very high call- 
ing and, therefore, he is interested not 
necessarily in the cries of political fac- 
tion and the agitations of partisan con- 
tests, but in the things that go to make 
a permanent political policy and adapt 
our institutions to the civilization which 
he may be called upon to defend and 
which, in the last analysis, rests upon. 
his willingness to serve. So I venture. 
to throw out to you this observation in 
regard to the present state of the world: 
On all hands we hear people say we are 
in anew age. Many people are crying, 
it seems to me rather vainly, for a re- . 
adjustment of the world. They say 
they want the world to get back to nor- 
mal, they want it to get back into the 
old groove. They have been jostled out 
of their habits and their composure is 
disturbed by the fact that new, unex- 
pected, unanticipated, and to them in- 
explicable phenomena are seen every- 
where in the political and social organi- 
zation of mankind. They want the 
world to readjust itself for their con- 
venience. The fact is, the world is not 
going to readjust itself. We are going 
to readjust ourselves to the world. That 
is the only readjustment which can take 
place. The year 1914 separates the old 
era from the new era as widely and com- 
pletely as the interstellar spaces sepa- 
rate our planet from the fixed stars. 
Some people say we do not like a new 
world, we do not like the new order, 
but yet I think that we, the people of 
the United States, made the new order. 
It is our child. If we disown the new 
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ee Let me illustrate to you what I mean. 

yd A hundred years ago the world was di- 

ich vided into nations great or small, and 

vf the nations were divided into communi- i 
cle ties of one sort and another, each more . 
a or less sufficient unto itself. The far- | 
re) mers who surrounded the cities pro- 

rtic duced the things that the city people 

oi ate, and the weavers who lived in the 

a ni city clothed the farmers. There was 

rti¢ an isolation, completeness, and self-suffi- 

one ciency about each of those little com- 

an munities. They knew very little rela- 

rtic tionship to, and almost no dependence 

oe upon, any central tie which bound them 

| together into a national group. The 

& | | society of Russia—I am not speaking now 

es {I of Bolshevik Russia—the farmers of 

ned Russia lived an independent life, not, itis 

ree true, so comfortably, or enjoying the in- 

‘hel dustrial and commercial benefits and 

a comforts which we have, but they lived j 
zre| a life more or less complete in itself, 

- 1 both economically and socially. They j 
nt : were tied to the Russian empire only by 

a a sort of deification of the Czar as the 

at y “Little Father,” as the spiritual head, 

e | and in some remote and little under- 

th stood way, the political leader of the 





Russian people, but they knew little 
about the Czar and cared less, except 
sentimentally. 









That was the condition of the world 
generally. Then we Americans built 
railroads. At the beginning of our his- 
tory we had a continent here with no 
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substantial tie between its different sec- 
tions, so we said: “We must span this 
continent,” and we threaded it with rail- 
roads, thus making its sections interde- © 
pendent rather than independent. 


Now if you were to imagine the worst 
catastrophe that could happen to the 
people of the United States, you would 
not imagine the ceasing to function of. 
all the governmental agencies, because 
if every one connected with the Govern- 
ment would stop work at one time we 
would have the inconvenience, it is true, 
of not getting our mail and not being 
able to pay our taxes, and we might 
see United States marshals standing 
around with their pockets full of writs 
Sworn out by persons bringing suits, 
but such inconveniences would not be 
felt to the extent we should feel the con- 
sequences which would result if the rail- 
roads of the United States discontinued 
operating. If the railroads were to stop 
at twelve o’clock tonight, and remain 
unoperated for a few days, the country 
would starve. There would be death 
and destruction throughout the whole 
industrial fabric which has been built 
up in the United States. It must be re- 
membered that we built our civilization 
not only for ourselves but for the rest 
of the world as well. We invented rail- 
roads, laying the rails first in our mines, 
perhaps. We put sails on cars so that 
the wind moved them along. Then 
mules and horses were used to pull the 
cars; then windlasses, then man power 
was used, almost as it is used in the 
modern hand-car. Finally came the 
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steam engine. It was no longer a 
novelty, and as time went on it became 
an essential characteristic of our in- 


dustrial civilization. Our example 


brought the same thing about in Eng- 
land, Germany, France, and all the civil- 
ized countries of the world, so that they 
now have the same sort of civilization 
we have. 


We went further than the railroad and 
invented the electric telegraph, the elec- 
tric telephone. We created what Low- 
ell named, in one of his essays, the com- 
mon nervous system of mankind, so 
that information I have at this minute, 
if it be desired, can be spread all round 
the globe in five minutes by turning it 
over to some wireless station and hav- 
ing it sent out. 


Thus we gave a cosmic penetration to 
ideas that made a local community no 
longer sufficient to itself, with its local 
ideas, its local activities, its local affilia- 
tions and affections. We made all man- 
kind take heed of penetrating ideas, 
and we regulated life by universal 
ideals. and common standards. 


I might illustrate further by other 
things of the same sort. We, in this 
country, have built up an industrial 
civilization. ‘There are vast numbers 
of products made in this country the 
essential ingredients of which come | 
from other parts of the world. There 
is one kind of steel for instance which 
cannot be made in the United States 
unless people go to South America, 
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climb the Andes with llamas and bring 
a particular ingredient back with them. 
This steel (a high-speed tool steel) can- 
not be made without this ingredient. 
So it is with our complicated industrial 
life. Products must be obtained from 
all over the world in order that this ar- 
ticle or that article may be manufac- 
tured or turned out. We have built up 
an agricultural civilization which de- 
pends on potash. We cannot get pot- 
ash, except from Germany. We must, 
therefore, obtain products from every 
corner of the world if we are to continue 
the kind of civilization we have decided 
we want. This we have taught the 
world, so that no country can now be 
regarded as wholly independent of its 
sister nations. They are all tied to- 
gether by what the scientists would call 
lines of economic force. They are tied 
together by lines of necessity and com- 
mon interest. There is a common in- 
dustrial interest and a common indus- 
trial fate for mankind the world over. 
Politically we have done the same thing. 
We have set up on this continent an ex- 
periment in democracy. Those who did 
not laugh, shivered when we did it. 
Doubters were everywhere! How could 
such a many-headed government, a gov- 
ernment headed by a whole people, last; 
how could they ever succeed in running 
a government that was in their own in- 
terest? We demonstrated democracy 
and we made it not only minister to the 
happiness and opportunity of mankind, 
but we made it a military success. 
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_ Basis of America’s Aim. ||| 


You gentlemen quite recently carried 
the torch of democracy across the At- 
lantic and planted it on the frontier be- 
tween France and Germany, as a sym- 
bol not only of its ministry to happiness 
and opportunity, but as a manifestation 
of its virility and vigor and its ability 
to take care of itself in any contest that 
force might wage against it. 


We said to all mankind, “Do what we 
have done! Set up the kind of govern- 
ment we have set up! What is the use 
of this tawdry business of kines and 
potentates? To use a phrase of Dickens, 
‘chuck them out of the window.’ Be 
free, co-ordinate, get together, act for 
democracy.” In the countries who could 
not do it, we said to their people, “Come 
over to us and partake of our freedom.” 
We opened our doors in order that they 
might come to us and enjoy the demon- 
stration of democracy we have made. 


The present state of the world—and I 
am coming to my point now, because I 
must not detain you with a long disser- 
tation—is all our making. The world 
has been Americanized in its industrial 
system, in its political] theories, and the 


world is now grouped around the United 
States. 


That, of course, gives US, aS a people, 
a very high duty. The rest of the 
world, metaphorically, ig reaching out. 
its hands to us and Saying, “You taught 
us to live more efficiently both politi- 
cally and industrially. You taught us 
how to conquer the forces of nature, to 
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wrest from nature her secrets and apply 
them to the comforts and convenience 
and betterment of mankind. You have 
taught us how to be neighbors to people 
we cannot see and to tie our life and 
our fate to the fate and lives of people 
who are in the Antipodes. We have 
learned the lesson. You are our leader, 
both by right of discovery of these prin- 


ciples and by the long practice of them.” - 


America is, therefore, the leader of the 
world, and you gentlemen who repre- 
sent this highest type of democratic co- 
ordination and efficiency, and who are to 
move out among the people as men of 
experience, and of learning, are think- 
ing about these problems not in a parti- 
san sense but in a philosophic sense. 
You will be looked to, to express opin- 
ions about America’s leadership and her 
place in the world. In expressing these 
opinions you have a great opportunity 
to add on the battlefield of peace the 
finishing touches to a victory which, in 
a military sense, you won in the forest 
of the Argonne. 


Now, gentlemen, I am about to have the 
pleasure to present to those who are 
graduating their diplomas, and in effect 
to place the seal of the War Depart- 
ment’s approval upon the activities and 
efforts made here. I trust that that 
diploma will reach much further than to 
you personally; that its effect will be 
found reaching the limits of this new 
army that Congress has given us an op- 
portunity to create; that you will, by 
virtue of what you have learned here, 
exert a great and stimulative influence 
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which will move in ever wider circles, 
so that the spirit of this college may 
spread throughout the entire Army and 
ultimately throughout the entire people 
of the United States. 
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Secretary Baker’s Defense. 


y all odds the most skillful defense of the Wilson covenant of 
_ the league of nations yet presented is that of the Secretary. of 
War, Newton D. Baker, uttered yesterday at Columbus before 

tie Democratic State convention. All the plausible points in favor ot 
thte league are set forth by Secretary Baker, and some of the most 
démaging « objections are plausibly met. The case for the covenant is 
summed up in that speech, and if it was not scrutinized and approved 
by. both President Wilson and Gov. Cox before its delivery it deserves 
ta. be adopted by them as the best statement of their cause that has 
been made. 

“Unfortunately Secretary Baker’s review of the events leading up to 
the Paris conference and his statement of the reason for the Ameri- 
can declaration of war are subject to correction as to the facts, and 
thus the force of -his reasoning is impaired. His conception of the 
neaning of the Monroe doctrine is also so oddly out of alignment with 
historic fact that his attempt to reconcile the doctrine and the league 
cévenant is hardly a happy one. Gov. Cox’s innocent and amusing 
remark, “The Monroe doctrine is the essence of Article X,” was 
hardly more amiss than Secretary Baker’s remarks on the same sub- 
ject. 

. “The average American regards himself as fairly well posted on the 
history of the United States during the last six years. He will hear 
with astonishment Secretary Baker’s assertion that the chief reason 

y the United States went to war was to secure the league of 
ations. ‘Mr. Baker says: 


President Wilson was true to the best thought of the highest 

“~ minds in history when he proclaimed the league of nations as 

the great object of the war. * * * The President’s program 

has, therefore, been consistently followed from its first an- 

if nouncement ; has repeatedly been announced to the people of the 

' - United States; and in the frankest and most conclusive way 

'  gtated to the Congress of the United States as the very basis of 

the whole participation, of America, both in the war and in the 
peace to be concluded at its end. - 


‘ Apparently Secretary Baker cannot understand why a program 
stated “conclusively” to Congress and to the people should be criti- 
cized. But is he quite accurate in asserting that it was “the league 
of nations” which was the great object of the war? If so, he is giving 
to Americans the greatest piece of news concerning themselves and 
their country that they have heard. They must revise their ideas 
and erase very deep impressions if it be true that the great object of 
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Through the Mails. 

A speech by Newron D. BAKER, | 
Secretary of War, is scheduled for | 
delivery to-day at the Ohlo Demo- | 
cratie State Convention iu Columbus, 
A copy of the speech’ has, come to this 
newspaper. As the speech fs not re- 
leased by Mr. Baksr for publication 
until to-morrow aothing shall be said 
now of its coutents, What we have 
tu say to-day relates to the manner 
in which the mimeographed copy of 
the address reached Fae SUN AND 
New York HERALD. 

The speech arrived jn an envelope 
which carried in its northwest corner 
the legend: “War Department—Ot- 
tice of the Secretary, Washington— 
Official Business.” In the northeast 
corner, under the Washington post. 
mark, we find the familiar w arning : 
“Penalty for Private Use to Avoid 
Payment of Postage, $300.” ‘There 
is not a postage stamp, or a vestige 
ot one, on the envelope. | 

It is hardly necessary to say that 
when Government employees make 
speeches at party conventions they 
are not engaged on Government work. 
They may be speaking for an Admin- 
‘{stration, but certainly they are not 
ou official business. After the chap- 
lain has finished his invoeation con- 
vention speeches are partisan. 

There is no more excuse for NEw- 
Ton D.-BAker sending out an Ohio 
Sthte political speech under Govern- 
ment frank than there would be in 
his sending a pot of pansies unde 
that frank to every pacifist who has 
adnired bim. If it was not Mr. 
Baker himself hut some underting 
who sought to save the Secretary of 
Wat the 16 cents Which first class 
“postage on each copy of the speech 
would cost then Mr. Bate zr should 
set after ihe economical subordinate: - 

There was a lot of siniline a few 
weeks ago when persons received, un- 
der the frank of the Secretary of the 
Navy, copies of the speech which Mrs, 
JoserHtus Danthts had prepared for! 

delivery at the International Woman| 

Suffrage Conference’ at Geneva, | 
» Switzerland. But to us this seems 
-to have been no plainer a violation 
» of the postal law than has been com- 
‘mitted by the Secretary of War or 
«in his name, 

The abuse of the franking privilege 
has been a scandal in Washington for 
4 many years. Usually, however, mem- 
» bers of Congress stay within the law 
‘by causing their political speeches to 
‘be printed in the Congressional Rec- 
: ord before they send them out by the 
‘ton to break the backs of the mail 
» carriers and increase the Govern- 
ment's bill to the railroads. But can 
a packwoods Representative he ex- 
pected to reform when the sweetest 
dealist in the Cabinet sets such a 

bad example? 
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Secretary Baker’s Defense. 


Y all odds the most skillful defense of the Wilson covenant of 

the league of nations yet presented is that of the Secretary. of 
Se War, Newton D. Baker, uttered yesterday at Columbus before 
the Democratic State convention. All the plausible points in favor ot 
tle league are set forth by Secretary Baker, and some of the most 
damaging objections are plausibly met. The case for the covenant is 
summed up in that speech, and if it was not scrutinized and approved 
by both President Wilson and Gov. Cox before its delivery it deserves 
ts be adopted by them as the best statement of their cause that has 
bgen made. dae pa 
“Unfortunately Secretary Baker’s review of the events leading up to 
the Paris conference and his statement of the reason for the Ameri- 
can declaration of war are subject to correction as to the facts, and 
thus the force of ‘his reasoning is impaired. His conception of the 
meaning of the Monroe doctrine is also so oddly out of alignment with 
historic fact that his attempt to reconcile the doctrine and the league 
eQvenant is hardly a happy one. Gov. Cox’s innocent and amusing 
remark, “The Monroe doctrine is the essence of Article X,” was 
hardly more amiss than Secretary Baker’s remarks on the same sub- 
ject. | | 
. «The average American regards himself as fairly well posted on the 
history of the United States during the last six years. He will hear 
With astonishment Secretary Baker's assertion that the chief. reason 
why the United States went to war was to secure the league of 
riitions. Mr. Baker says: — 

President Wilson was true to the best thought of the highest 
minds in history when he proclaimed the league of nations as 
the great object of the war. * * * The President's program 
has, therefore, been consistently followed from its first an- 
nouncement; has repeatedly been announced to the people of the 
United States; and in the frankest and most conclusive way 
'  gtated to the Congress of the United States as the very basis of 
' the whele participation. of America, both in the war and in the 
' peace to be concluded at its end. — | 
’ Apparently Secretary Baker cannot understand why a program 
stated “‘conclusively” to Congress and to the people should be eriti- 
cized. But is he quite accurate in asserting that it was “‘the league 
of nations” which was the great object of the war? If so, he is giving 
to Americans the greatest piece of news concerning themselves and 
their country that they have heard. They must revise their ideas 
and erase very deep impressions if it be true that the great object of 


the United States in fighting Germany was to push through the ledgue | 


of nations. 99 
Mr. Baker goes even further. He states that American boys, dying 


on the fields of France, were inspired by the thought that they were 
dying for the league of nations. His eloquent’reference to American 
boys. lying torn and dying, asking themselves, “Is it worth while?” 
and then smiling and dying happy as they thought of the league of 
nations—this reference is too eloquent to be mutilated by partial quo- 
tation. It should be read in full by all Americans who are ignorant 
of the reasons why this nation went to war. 


‘Then comes Article X, the article which ‘guarantees the govern-— 


ment and territory of every nation belonging to the league. This is 
regarded by Secretary Baker as the heart of the covenant, exactly as 
President Wilson described it. He adds that it is also, “‘as President 
Taft points out, an extension of the Monroe doctrine to the world.” 


¥ 


The Secretary of War then suggests that it is nothing more than has 


béen done repeatedly by many nations. He cites as an. example the | 


Anglo-Japanese treaty as guaranteeing the common interests of all 
powers in China by insuring the independence and integrity of the 
Chinese empire; the Franco-Japanese treaty of 1907, agreeing to 
respect the integrity of China; the Russo-Japanese treaty of the same 
year, recognizing the independence and integrity of China; the Root- 
Takahira agreement, in which the United States and Japan agreed 
“te preserve the common interest of all powers in China by supporting 
by’ all pacific means at their disposal the independence and integrity 
of'China,” and other agreements of the same nature. 

‘These citations, it will be observed, carefully avoid the very under- 
taking which is made by Article X. Not one of those’ treaties cited 
by Mr. Baker commits any nation to go to war in defense of the politi- 
cai or territorial integrity of another nation. Article X “undertakes 
to Yespect and preserve as against external aggression the territorial 
integrity and existing political independence of all the members ot 


the league.” If the United States, under Article X, would not be 


Poland at this moment, there is no meaning in words; but there is no 
such undertaking in the agreement drawn up by Elihu Root and 
Kogoro Takahira, or in any other agreement ever made by the United 


States government. 


lever in forcing the United States into the league of nations. 


bound to undertake to preserve the territory and government of 


hus Secretary Baker’s address, while the most plausible presenta- | 
tion of the arguments for the league that has been made, is unfortu- 
nate in its misstatement and mistonception of historic facts. If the 
speech could only have been based upon facts the wealth of its cita- | 
tions and the industry of its reasoning would have made it a powerful 
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Secretary Baker’s Speeeh Goos” Free 
Through the Mails. 

A speech by Newton D. BAKER, | 
Secretary of War, is scheduled for 
delivery to-day at the Ohio Demo-| 
cratic State Convention In Columbus, ° 
A copy of the speech has. come to this 
newspaper. As the speech ts not re- 
lensed by Mr. Barer for publication 
uniil to-worrow nothing shall be Said 
now of its coutents, What we have 
tu say to-day relates to the manhker 
in whieh the mimeographed copy of 
the address reached 'FHrE SUN AND 
New York HERALD. 

The speech arrived jn an envelope 
which carried in its northwest corner 


the legend: “War Depariment —OL- 


fee of the Secretary, Washington— 
Official Business.” In the northeast 


corner, under the Washington post 
mark, we find the familiar warning: 
“Penalty for Private Use to Avoid 
Payment of Postage, $300." ‘There 
is pot 2 postage stamp, or a vestige 
ot one, on the envelope. 
It is hardly necessary 
when Government employees make 
speeches at party conventions they 
are not engaged on Government work. 
They may be speaking for an Admin- 
istration, but certainly they are not 
ou official business. After the chap- 
lain has finished his tnvoeation con- 
vention speeches are partisan. 
There is no mare excuse for NEW- 
Ton D.-BAker sending out an Ohio 
Sthte politieal speech under Govern- 
met than there would be in 
his sending a of pansies undel 
that frank to every pacifist who has 
adnired him. Tf it not Mr. 
BAKER himself hut some underling 
who sought fO Save the Seeretary of 
War the 16 cents whieh first class 
postage ou each copy of the speech 
would then Mr. Barker should 
eéf after the economical subordinate: 
There was a lot of smifing a lew 
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weeks ago when persons received, un- 
der the frank of the Secretary of the 
Nayy, copies of the speech which M's, 
JoserHtus DaAntets had prepared for 
delivery at the International Woman 
Suffrage Conference’ at Geneva, 
Switzerland. sub to us this seems 
to have been no plainer a violation 
Yof the posial law than has been com- 
mitted by the Secretary of War or 
“jin his name, 
_ The abuse of the franking privilege 
‘has been a scandal in Washington for 
+ many years. Usually, however, mem- 
* bers of Congress stay within the law 
‘ by causing their political speeches to 
% be printed in the Congressional Rec- 
* ord before they send them out by the 
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Columbus, Ohio, i 
Fellow Democrats: 
August 17, 1920, 

Cur State Convention this year properly becomes a celebra- 
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tion to ratify the principles declared at the national convention of 
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with equal courage insist upon that doctrine after he is elected, and 
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on of the great office of President, he will follow 
and apply the healing philosophy which, during the past eight years, 
moved America forward in all the arts of‘peace, and when war came summon- 
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ec the energies of the Republic to the task of saving civilization under 





the inspired leadership of Woodrow Wilso 
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I shall not take your time this morning to recount the legis- 
lative achievements of the Wilson Administrations. But for the over- 


shadowing issues raised by the war the creative legislation enacted 
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NEWTON D. BAKER, SECRETARY OF WAR, 
Democratic State Convention, 
Columbus, Ohio 


Fellow Democrats: : 
August 17, 192 
Cur State Convention this year properly becomes a celebra- 


tion to ratify the principles declared at the national convention of 
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the Party at San Francisco, and to express the _ > of the Democracy 
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Ohio that the candidate chosen is our own Governor. We have seen 
to victory 
orces of progress/three times in’our own State; we have 
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wnen elected, not only faithful to the princivles upon which 
candidate, but resourceful and resolute in securing their 
enactment int aw, and wise and courageous in his actions as chief ex- 
ecutive. We have the reason of experience, therefore, for our belief 
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ability of the Party to put them into éxecution. 

domestic questions are grave and of pressing im- 
portance. They are, however, such questions as are constantly arising 
in the economic development of a great industrial people. They will yield 
to tion by th pplice n of the s of good sense and fair play, 
and we will s them as oth nestic issues have been settled. The 
great question of America lations ° he w however, must be 
settled now. On the eleventh day of No vember, 1918, when the armistice 

America stood an equal participant with her Allies in the 


triumph of arms. In the conference at Versailles, America held a posi- 
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tion of undisputed leadership in the making of peace terms As yet, how- 


ever. we have not accented the treaty and entered the League of 
g £ > 
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Twenty-seven other States have signed; the list 
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the treaty has been 
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1d the future international relations 
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Unae 3 sions. meantime America S BpLanaing aloof ana 
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among nations are being settled which exclude us; 
voile the rest of the world will despair of securing our coopera- 
tion, and will make alliances which will not be dissolved at our request, 
and which will not > been made for our benefit. 
In discussing the proposed League of Nations, therefore, we 


must remember that if America is ever to participate in international 


the beginning must be made before the cement is set which binds 


the rest of the world into a family in which she is not a member. America' 


interest, therefore, as well as America's duty, demand that we now decide, 
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are protecting our own national interest, we can have the 
ae La 


feeling that when we go into the League of Nations and aid 


up an institution which will inculcate among men a love of 


justice and bring about a substitution of peace for the wastes and horrors 
of war, we are obeying a moral call as vital as the injunction of the 
golden rule itself. Our arguments for the League of Nations in this 
campaign can be based alike upon the facts of history and the infinite 
longing of men. It is the hour of great choice; the forces of right 


and wrong are battling over our heads; our action will throw the de- 


termining weight into the scale pan for America as Ww 


> 


kind. If the future has consciousness, it waits with bated breath for 


our decision. 

The question to be decided can be stated simply: The Versailles 
treaty contains provision for a League of Nations to preserve the peace 
of the world. Are we going to join the League? 

America is one of the great powers; in resources the great- 

est power. Her merchants trade in every land, her ships navigate every 
sea, her industries interchange materials and products with every people, 
her financial system is interlocked with the credit and monetary systems 
of the world, her industrial securit&es are held as investments in every 
‘country, and her people, in turn, have embarked their capital in industrial 
and commercial enterprises for the development of remote natural resources, 
and the supplying of a vast and intricate transportation system by which 


. 


the interchange of the products of the world is effected. Modern life 





has everywhere broken away from the isolation and self-sufficiency of 
local communities and hermit nations. The well-being and happiness of 
men anywhere depends upon the well-being and happiness of men every- 
where. The normal relations which grow up in times of peace facilitate 
and advantageous interchanges, and with the progress of science 


its a industry the peoples of all states become more 


L 


4. 


and more dependant upon the maintenance of peace for the continuance of 


their own prosperity and opportunity. 


ry 


The question s more broadly is, therefore, whether America 


being in the world sha | it; whether she shall cooperate with the 


other civilized peoples in the maintenance of peace, and thu an active 
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arty in the protection of conditions upon which her ow prosperity de- 
v7 z s Ss L 


pends, or shall draw her xclus y aside, allow the rules of the 
game of life to be made by others, and | ling to exert in advance 
her economic and moral power be agai: ‘ed, at even more frightful 


cost, to & d the processes of her life and send her sons to die in 


a struggle which the weignt of her word, given in advance, would have 
sufficed to prevent. 

It will not seem unnatural to you that I approach the dis 
cussion of this subject with the recollection of the last four years 
uppermost in my min To have sat in any central place of observation 

great war brought home a realization of the cost and tragedy 


-~ a very minor part of the cost appears in the 


appropriations made by the Congress, and the expenduture in dollar 





and cents, or arms and war material, and a tragedy which reaches the 


point of its most acute expression in the casualty lists but sweeps 


its train of woes over sg 2 ds ag millions of men, women and 


children who, while armies are marching, are decimated by destitution 


Hi1ew Awa ne 
busy, advancing 


and disease. I saw America, a nation of happy people, 
in all the arts of life, exploring and using the forces of nature, and 


by the renui ty her people devising new economies and instruments 


2 


whereby life was n he , more wholesome, transformed into an 


armed camp. saw the fortunes of our people flow into the Federal 
expended in the wasteful but necessary process of de- 
ig the state; our plowshares were beaten into spears, and the 
of a hundred million people were absorbed in war. TI find my- 
, therefore, constantly asking 1 Will the next war be like, and 
when will it come? 
invention of man has been stimulated by our recent ex- 


of destruction more subtle and more terrible have 


peen devi sed, 


nee 
ee LO 
eel 


and the forces 
let loose more destructive 2. If we do not go into the League 
of Nations, we must continue to arm. We must build a greater navy; 
we must keep pace with the | emer narms, constantly rearming 
our forces and building up ereat reserves of the most modern, ingenious 
f we are to play a lone 


in armament necessarily 








lay on an expanding scale. 
universal race for armed supremacy; civiliza 
impoverish itself preparing for its own destruction. ‘hen 
war comes the unhappy countries involved will fight 


and in the air with all the old weapons increased in efficiency, and 
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strange new implements of a to poison and kill populations rather 


than armies, and to inflict, in M on's language, like Satan's 


"strange new terrors; pangs unfelt before.” 
er question, as t the next war will come, de- 


pends in large measure upon us and our action in this campaign. If we 
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etn 


vake it the business of 


a. 


statesmen to avert war, and equip them with 
rencies whereby war may be averted, it may never come. If we revert 
to the old plan, the next war will come when some great nation has 
in increasing its armame: and, 
strike whil ts 1 is hot, or when some 
believes that the hour has stru t to assert world dominion, or 
when some obscure incident arousing racial jealousies lets loose the 


~ 
* 


ugly passions of greed and revenge and conflict, at first 


localized.but finally drawing in all nations however unconcerned and re- 


“ 


more they may have been which started the trouble. 

We Americans constantly speak of ourselves as a peace-loving 
and peaceful people, and we are! But our own history shows that we have 
not been able to preserve our own peace, much less that of the world 


r 
s 


by the old agencies which were much more promising that Senator Ha ding’ 





holding 
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up a pious hand and asking everybody to be good. In 
began four years of civil war; five times since then our 
country has been engaged in foreign war, and at least twice since then 
has been on the verge of foreign wars which were happily averted. From 
1776 to 1920 (145 years which cover the period from the beginning of 
the American Revolution to the present) the United States has been on- 
in either civil or foreign war for about thirty-seven years; that 
say forfevery three years of peace in our history we have had one 
year of war, while, ij pisodes in our history be counted as war 


in which the public military power was necessary to be e 1, thus 


bringing into the account minor wars and serious domestic disturbances, 


we find that out of the 145 years of our national existence only 45 have 
been years of peace, and 100 have been years of military exertion. ‘The 
history of other great civilized powers parallels our own. liven among 
cultured and prosperous peoples peace has been difficult to maintain, 
and war of frequent occurrence. The war record of the great civilized 
powers for the sixty years since 1860 is that in that period England 
has had 10 wars; France 4; Italy 7; Russia 5; Germany 7; AustriadS, and 
this account no attempt is made to include disturbances 


had the occasion been riper, might well, any 


: 
one of m, he (pal | and been the cause of a general conflict. 

f war under modern conditions must be kept 
in mind: war now comes with terrible suddenness and swiftnes 


inivetably to spread beyond the original disy Nts. 


an excellent illustration of both these facts. 





June of 1914 when a wireless message to the 
1 of the Austrian Archduke. The 
number of educated men wh by reading and travel, were 
the affairs of the world, | none of them foresaw the 
consequences of that tragedy. In three months war had come and involv- 
ed the entire civilized world, except the United States. We had no nation- 


al interest in the dispute; our government and our people were on terms 


z 


of friendship with all the participants; the two oceans which cradle our 
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continent seemed to isolate and separate us from it, yet by the very 


nature of modern life and international relations we were drawn in. The 


old safeguard of remoteness might have saved us from one of the leisurely, 


localized wars of an older time, but nowadays nations have sensitive spots 


~ 


in the Antipodes; their relations and their rights run around the world, 


them nerve centers everywhere. It is the common interest, there- 


ell nations that peace be preserved, and quite apart from th 
lisinterested moral duty of aiding others to preserve peace for 
own benefit, our interests require us to aid in preventing out- 


breaks of hostilities, however, remote, in order that they may not 
interrupt our commerce, dislocate our industry, and finally, by bruis- 
ng our rights, draw us inte a universal war. 
We sat by for two: and a half years and watched the old world 
locked in a deadly embrace. Shocked.and mystified we read the books - 
white,yellow and blue-of their governments as to the causes and objects 


of the war. We asked each of them what ends they sought to achieve. There 





were traditional hostilities and fears, conflicting national aspira- 
tions, commercial and industrial rivalries enough, but victory to 
either side promised no real solution, if it meant merely a map of 
Europes rearranged on the lines of temporary superiority of force. The 
N. ageressor might be worn out and forced to make peace until it could 


gtd revive its powers; the Allies might succeed and establish such a pre- 


ponderance of force as to preserve for a longer or shorter time an armed 
peace in the world, but there was no final object within the view of the 
warring powers, and no eternal verity, wholesome and beneficient to man- 
kind generally, in either result which seemed possible. 
Fortunately, while we were still disengaged, there was time 
Decome apparent to us, and when we went into the war 
part to bring about a new set of international relation- 
which would make the peace achieved by arms permanent. This hope, 
Ye went in not.to conquer Germany, 


tional ageressiongabhe destruction of 


American lives in violation of -the rules of civilized warfare,- and in 
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defiance of our rights as a neutral power, made a just cause by tradi- 
tional standards for our intervention, but we wanted more than momentary 


security, more than a solemn recognition of our rights until it should 
cg mn 


att a eee 
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seem safe and profitable again to deny them; the world had had enough of 
houses built of diplomatic cards, and the great end to be secured by the 


war was a stable structure which would shelter the relations of all 


nations .against the storms of national passion. Any mere territorial 





redistribution at the end of the war would have left the world full of 
disappointments and desires for reconquest and revenge. The men who made 
and stated the policies of America understood this country's real interest 


in peace and the really effective means of securing it; they stated our 
end 
object clearly,/repeatedly; it was unselfish and disinterested in that we 


desired no territory from any other nation, and sought no advantage of right 


ofa.possession at the expense of any oth 0 ub it was interested 


and selfish to this extent: that America, a he ¢g st industrial and 
commercial power in the world, has the deepest interest, both material 
and spiritue in the establishment. and maintenance of peace. Our people 
will prosper more in a hundred years of uninterrupted woz 1 peace tha: 
we could by any addition of empires to our territory or exclusive rights 
granted to our trade at the expense of other peoples in the world. America's 
object, therefore, was stated by ae leaders as that which would most ad- 
vance ou n sts, and give the largest opportunity alike for 
the expansion of our commerce and the development and perfection of our 
nstitutions. The heart of this matter was comprehended by the whole 
people of America. No such unanimity of opinion and action could have 
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meen secured back of a war of aggression or acquisition. The public 


SS 
opinion of America could not have been pouch: but it gave itself with- 
out reserve to what was evidently a cause which made for’the advancement 
of our highest interests, and at the same time promised larger oppor- 

unities to the people of other states. The great, thoughtful, intelli- 


gent and virile Army which we sent abroad k: 1s objective; the men in 


khaki whe crosses the sea to sive thei in the struggle understood 
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stirred up by the greed of 
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others in which they had no concern, but that they were fighting for 


their own country, its present interest and its permanent welfare. I 





can well believe that on the fields of France many an American boy, 
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lying torn and dying, has asxead himself, "Is it worth while?” and has 
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smiled as he died, thinxing of the future his sacrifice was helping to 











build, a finer, freer future, free from the waste and want, the hatred 








end the killing of war. It was the great inspiration of America that 


when peace came it should be assured and protected by a League of Na- 










tions, and the issue of this campaign is whether that inspiration shall 
be realized. 


Tt must be remembered that we are now talking not about a 


ast 











League of Nations, but the League of Nations. Twenty-nine nations, in- 
cluding all the great civilized powers of the world and most of the minor 


nave accepted the treaty of Versailles,and the League of Nations 









provided for has been organized and is at work. Its central of- 


fa 








ts secretaries are accumulating material, treaties 


tte 


th 


fice is established, 
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and controversies among the nations are being 
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referred to it for action. We must determine, therefore, whether the 










States is to become a party to this League. 





go platform, like Macbeth's witches, palters in a 


~~ 


iat ‘ Fes ae a a ; 4 . irryy. Te Fr oye see 
double sense on this subject. It says: "The Republican Party stands 
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for agreement among the nations to preserv the peace of the world. We 





vi 


believe that such an international association must be based upon inter- 







rational justice, and must provide methods which shall maintain the rule 
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public right by the development of law and the decision of impartial 


courts, and which shall secure instant and general international conference 


whenever peace shall be threatened by political action so that the nations 


pledged to do and insist upon what is just and fair may exercise their 
influence and power for the prevention of war." But no rules are stated 
which are proposed as guides for the actions of nations, no obligations 
to be mutually assumed are set forth, no machinery is created which will 
automatically bring about the conference declared to be desirable, nor is 
there the slightest ground for believing that, with the covenant of the 
present League repudiated by the United States, the other nations of the 
world who are members of the League, would be disposed to scrap a covenant 
which twenty-nine of them have declared acceptable in order to start all 
over again in the construction of a league, and a recomposition of all 
the doubts and difficulties which had to be met and overcome at Versailles 
when the present covenant was drawn. The Chicago platform is indefinite 
$n all respects but one: it does quite definitely assure the country that 
the Republican Party "has the genius, courage and constructive ability to 
solve the problem of our international relations, and to settle and 
compose all of our domestic difficulties." With this assurance it bids 
us to tear up the treaty of Versailles, and ask no further questions. 

nas been read with anxious earnestness by Republi- 
cans whose allegiance to their Party required them to extract from 
some policies of which they approved. Tts phrases have apparently 


fied Mr. Taft that there is still a chance for the League of Nations, 





even though the Republican Party should win. s belief he enter- 


tains not because either the platform ne Harding's declarations 
justify the hope, but because, being a very wise man, he thinks there is 
no other possible course for the United States to pursue, and that how 
ever anxious Senator Harding and Senator Lodge may be to avoid going in- 
to the League of Nations, they will find themselves obliged to go in. As 
Taft prefers to have America's adhesion to the League 
pite of his will, and forced upon Senator 
nis most persistent and determined opposition, rather than 


who believes in the League, and is elected for 
a in in response to a popular mandate to that 
s theory, therefore, the Republican Party asks to be 


it may be forced to do something which 


Senator Johnson of California reads 


hg 


platform and finds initar on of the whole plan of the League 


T 
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of Nations, and app 3 - Harding's election on the theory 


5 
that a vote f 1 vote age the League, and according to the 


Johnson interpretation if Senator’ Harding were elected, it would be a 


breach of trust for him to consider the acceptance of the League. 


The interpretation of the Chicago platform by Senator Harding 
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3s even more elusive than the platform itself. For the firm concept of 
the Senator substitutes the phanton of "an under- 
1s a Willing participant in the consecration of 


h 2 a 


As an expression of emotion the Senator’ 


& 





statement is respectable, as a plan for the accomplishment of the great- 
est purpose to which mens’ minds n gi themselves in this practical 
world, the statement is meaning 5 ne Senator feels, however, that 
he could "hopefully approach" the nations of the world to secure this 
"understanding," and that, when secured, it would commit the moral force 
of the world to peace, but still leave America unobligated, even morally, 
to participate in its enforcement. There was that kind of an “wmder- 
fore the World War broke out. You might he asked any prime 

in the world whether his country was party to a general under- 
standing mgt peace is better than war, and he would have said yes. He 
would have gone further and told you that all the moral forces of his state 
were committed to the prevention war. The whole system of international 
diplomacy was made up of ambassadors and ministers, ordinary and extra-~ 
ordinary, whos hief duty j yas to assu one enother that they were 
parties to j h an un standing; th did not desire war; 


, 


that they did desire peace, and tha’ eservation peace, through 


ctice of internat justice, was infinitely to be preferred to 
the settlement of conflicts by arms. There were conversations, understand- 


es and treaties by the score in furtherance just such an 


fi 
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derstanding, to which the s s oi LUrope were ntLy cormyrn itting 
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remselves. But throughout them all there was just one 


open document to wnich ‘tions were parties, making the understand- 
ing and the obligation sal and public, and establishing machinery 
for the preservation of the common trust. History, alas 


very much more definite proposals than Senator Harding's. 










tion is several hundred years tehind the progress which international 
y 


law and diplomacy have already made. If history teaches us anything 





/ it is that nations have constantly indulged in just Senator Harding's 







formula and talked of understandings while they were getting ready for 
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The idea of the enforcement of peace by the concerted action 
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of creat nations 1s very old. Demosthenes ur reed. it with tremendous 









vehemence and power upon the Athenians, and his arguments in its behalf 


sound as though they were addressed to our present situation. He was, 








in fact, seeking to oppose the united action of the Greek States to the 


i ations of Macedonian world domination of Philip, and his plan, if 
L adepted, would have made unnecessary the conquests of Alexander the 
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Great which were based, not so much upon personal ambition as upon a 





search for stable frontiers, beyond which there would be no peoples 






iently powerful to break the peace of his empire. Roman world 








pursued the same phanton; the best of her emperors, the 













» were driven 
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At the beginning of the seventeenth century, Queen Elizabeth, 






the great Protestant soverign of England, and Henry IV, the great Catholic 






Co 





king of France, actually proposed to accomplish permanent peace in the 
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CiLyvi lized world by a League of Nati OnSe she Duke of Sully Henry ' $ 
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emissary to Elizabeth to work out the details of the project, stated 





the object to be accomplished and the philosophy of the subject as clear- 


¢ 
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ly as any modern statesman could have stated it. The plan was to have 





editary kingdoms, five elective kingdoms, and five republics, 


i eat 


comprehending the territory of 


4. 


ing the territorial and political int 


the aggressions of ambitious princes ad mainta: 


oo 
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in Burop Ee Sully 


sreat and common interest of Europe, the pevt; 


1 
i 


preserving it 


be continuously employed in 


all the most gentle : 
force the lesser into it, if necessary by assisting 


use they ought to make of 


not the joint power of 


4 - 


project we can never know; Eliz 


fore it could be tried. 


The Holy Alliance, formed 
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revived the ancient idea, and sought to 


wars ; 
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peace by restraining ageression and enforcing 


and peoples. Its purpose was the establis 


the powers, great and small; a 


Lehtened minds of 


beneficial to 


» league of 
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victory and seeking to impose their 


field of action was not limited 


perverted into 


suppression of domestic revolution and the 


federated into a League, 


princ a) 


and persuasive means, and the greater powers 


the weak 


England and France would have been 


at the conclusion of 


- > 
union of 
the 


7 n ipa 4 - 
mankind 


to 
a league of 


preser 


guarante e- 


2ining both peace 


program: "I dare maintain that peace 


es of which ought 


2etween the greater powers 


should 
and oppressed. 
Whether or 
sufficient to 
WAS 


os * ee ae " 
ana nenry 


the Napoleonic 


make a league to maintain 


just observance of the righ 


nt of a universal 


my 4 
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world. Goethe said 


devised." 


WAS 


VIien 


ever 


few great powers, 


will on the rest of the 


international re- 


autocrats for 


vation of 





The idea of peace through a leagu f nations is, therefore 


one of the oldest and most enlightened of human aspirations. It has re- 
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world-wide international conflict; its 
champions have been statesmen wh ed their f Wome and philosophers 
whose vision reached a furth horizon than the mere 
tran sient quarrel. It 
benefit by it have not had the power to control the autocrats whom i 
would restrain. It was not strange, therefore, that the idea should 


result of the World War.The old combinations and allia 


omatic intrigues and maneuvers, have again shown their im- 


; the populations of the civilized world ee impoverished 


and desolated by war, but a different condition faces the great idea of 
concerted action for permanent peace as it again seeks to secure recogi- 
tion. The autocrats who once made it their plaything have disappeared, 

and the people, whose hope it was, now rule the nations whose joint action 


of popular education in civilized 


countries has made for a deeper appreciation of its possibilities, and 


“~ 


cg 


there has grown up a world public opinion and the means of transmitting 
and concentrating it, so that at last permanent peace through iinternational 
concert seems possible because it can now rest upon an obvious community 
of interest and be enforced by a coercive world opinion. 

President Wilson was true to the best thought of t 
minds in history when he proclaimed the League of Nations as the great 
object of the war, but he was especially true to the traditions of America 


in the adoption of that position From our beginning as a nation, we have 
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sougnt, by one process or another, to avoid the consequences which 
suffered from entangling alliances. The Monroe doctrine 
assertion of a single state, is in effect an application of 
general principle, and its acceptance by the world, though not 
formal, has nevertheless preserved the three Americas for a century 
from aggressive war. 
From the date of the promulgation of the Monroe doctrine 
until now, American Presidents and Secretaries of State have declared 
the policy of America to be in favor of international arrangements 
the preservation of peace. At times this decl n has taken 
form of advocating arbitration of particular disputes, at times 
making of treaties of general arbitration, at times the institution 
high court of international justice, each of which suggestions was, 
of course, addressed to a particular aspect of the general subject of 
Among the most brilliant statements are those of James G. Blaine 
who refers to America's policy as a “persistent effort for years to avert 
the evils of warfare," and who pointed out the dependence of prosperity 
upon peace, in an address to the International American Conference in 1881 
urging an organization which would attain, at least for the two continental 
Americas, the objects which the World War has now made possible for the 


whole world. President McKinley, President Roosevelt, Secretaries Hay 


and Root, in state papers and public adéressey placed America firmly 


a 


back of every sound effort to promote the peaceful solution of inter- 


national difficulties, and when the Russian Czar invited the great nations 





to particivate in the first Hacue Peace Conference, Secretary Hay 
p : ; y 
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instructed our delegates to make the best possible use of the oppor- 

tunity afforded, an opportunity which he declared to be unequalled in 
the w |.fer ating a series of negotiations that 

would lead to important prac al results, chiefly in the establishment 


of an international court, which, at that time, seemed the most practical 


step forward. In 1907; Secretary Root, in instructing our delegates to 


Hea f | 
the Second Hague Conference, especially urged general arbitration as an 


agency for the preservation of peace, and in spite of the fact that the 
American Senate had but recently rejected arbitration treaties, Mr. Root 
urged our delegates to j 35 such treatbe upon the conference as hopeful 
and. promising instruments in 
The sition taken by 
American throughout. has liowed the traditions of American diplomacy; 
to extend a distinctly American doctrine, and this position 
America went into the war, whe as a neutral and a frien 
nations, there seemed a chance for her to aid in a permanent solu- 
this greatest human questions. The League to Enforce Peace, 
out of which the program for a definite league of nations grew, was organ- 
ized in Independence Hall in Philadelphia i: ne, 1915, and ex-President 
Was | ted President of the League. From that hour until this, Mr. 
ences in every part of 


the United States with singular ability, and wit! ich and comprehending 


knowledge of the history of the sub) its importance in the future 





relations of the United States. This League sent its proposals to Presi- 


a 
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dent Wilson, and in May, 1916, the President declared himself in favor of 


nciple involved in them. Before we went into the war, the Presi- 

a note to the warring nations, and asked 

ity of the establishment of such a league 
Allies in January, 1917, re- 

plied to the President assuring him of "their whole-hearted agreement with 


the provoseal to create a League of Nations which shall assure peace and 
z z os z 


justice throughout the world." In the same month WJanuary, 1917, the Presi- 


dent delivered an address to the Senate of the United States in which he 
said: "In every discussion of the peace that must end this war, it is taken 
for oranted that that peace must be followed by some definite concert of 
power, which will make it virtually impossible that any such catastrophe 
should ever overwhelm us again;" and, in order to be quite specific, he 
stated to the Senate: "If the peace presently to be made is to endure, it 
the 
must be a peace made secure by/organized major force of max Thus, 
before the United States went into the war, and in the very message which 
about our declaration of war, the President clearly and expre 
invited and received the adherence of the European Allied nations %o 
League plan, and definitely committed the United States to it in the 
the Senate, which was, by our constitution, the consenting 
to any treaty which the President might ultimately negotiate. 

On January 8, 1918, after we had gone into the war, the Presi- 

dent 


and 


to a just termination of the war. 





general association of nations must be formed, under specific covenants 


for the purpose of affording mutual guarantees of 


and political integrity to great and small states 
been 
; / . + a «2 
program has, therefore, /consistently followed from its first announcement; 


has repeatedly been announced to the people of the United States, and in 


he on 


the frankest and most conclusive way stated to the Congress of the United 


very basis of the whole participation of America, both in 
and in the peace to be concluded at its end. 
The subject of the League of Nations is, of course, intricate 
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because it requires a s he whole history of man to its ecweemerte 
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underetanding, and an adequate discussion of the project would take more 


time than is possible in any one address. So far, I hope I have convinced 


you that the suggestion is not novel, that it is ‘tyeaapide American, that 


the proposal was thoroughly uderstood as the basis of America's participa-~ 
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tion in the w and that the accomplishment of such a League is alike 
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safety of America's highest interests and in harmony 
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humane and just aspirations bh st mind 
world., in all ages, including our own. During 
J. am > 
I hope to be permitted to analyze the covenant, anc 
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When the suggestions based on partisan fe g have been ewept 
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aside, there remain but two or three points which really deserve serious 
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consideration. the most important of these is that 
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Article X of the covenant, which Article, the President has said, 
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heart of the wh matter. enatorx 


both repudiated the Lodge reservations, & yhich they both 


not seem likely that those rticular reservations w- 
Lllustrations of the tactics used to 


ratification of the treaty. In any case, however, Article X is 


upon which most of ssion has hinged, and I beg leave to 


provi .o you briefly this morning 


an ex-Federal Judge, and an ex-President, finds no 


any other provision of the covenant. 
Taft in the Philadelphia Ledger, he 


said: "All who have for a league of nations to maintain peace and 
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prevent war, must thank God as they read the provisio: 
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dpon which the nations in conference at Paris have agreed. 


to be warmly congratulated that the League of Nations which he 


sed Allied peoples in his messages and 


Conference, has ta such a form. 


the Monroe 


Doctrine and extends it @ super-soverei on- 


ity, but a partnership, nations, only 
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the sovereignity we can properly have; that is, sovereignity regulated 


by international law and morality, and consistent with the same sovereign- 


ity of other nations. The United States not, under this constitution 


to be forced into actual war 





does Article X say? It provides that the members 


the League "undertake to respect and preserve as against external 


aggression the territorial integrity and existing political independence 
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of all the members of the League." This is almost the exact language 


of the fourteenth point announced by President Wilson to the Senate in 


his speech January 8, 1918. It is a plain guaranty of territorial 
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independence of states, large and small, and is, as Presi- 
dent Taft points out, an extension of the Monroe doctrine to the world. 
As a matter of fact, the principle of such guaranties of territorial and 


political integrity is entirely familiar in the practice of nations. The 
principle has lacked full success hitherto because it has ked universal- 
plic but states have for centuries guaranties the territor- 
political integrity of weaker states. To cite only a few modern 
instances: In 1905, Great Britain and Japan, by eaty of alliance, 
guaranteed "The preservation of the common interest of all powers in 
by 
China/insuring the independence and integrity of the Chinese Empire.” 
In 1907, by > Governments of Japan and France agrees to respect 
"the independence and integrit f 0) In the same year, ‘ussia and 
Japan, by treat r i mized } Adevende and the territorial integrity 
f the Empire C) ) n the Ce } ot Takahira agree- 
ment, our own Government became a party with Japan ° n agreement "to 
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Chinese Empire, and in the Lansing-Ishii agreement, made in November, 
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posed to the acquisition by any government o1 any special rights or 
spivttiacas that would affect the indevendenc r 
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of China. 
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cuaranteed the territorial and political integrity of Korea; the neutralivy 
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gium in 1831 by five 
of the great powers; the Suex Canal was neutralized and its territorial 
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immunity guaranteed by most of the European Powers. Numberless other 
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illustrations of the principle might be cited, the United States being 
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a party to many treaties containing just such guarantees. All efforts to 
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stabilize the Balkan situation - the powder magazine of Lurope - have 


been by treaties among the great powers recognizing and guaranteeing the 
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several several states which had some other interest in the guaranty than 
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the maintenance of am general and permanent peace; they were often efforts 
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to maintain an equilibrium of power between hostile groups of great states. 
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to bring the common opinion and power of mankind to their enforcement 
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against a state which found it to its interest to breach the guaranty. 
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If the territorial and political independence of Serbia had been guaranteed 


in 1914 by a treaty to which all of the great and small nations of the 
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dating all existing governments into a vast 
he idea is, of course, chimeriaal, but if it 
could be accomplished, it would prevent international war only to subject 
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us to Clvil wars growing out of attempts to treat as a unit the diversified 


Second, complete dominance by one power so creat that it would 
be able to impose peace upon all other nations by its ow might. This form 
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oi world peace has been tried repeatedly and failed each time because Lt 
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regyured world conquest, and necessitated so hateful and op 
imperialism in the dominant power, that the natural love of Liberty in 
men would not brook its continuance. 

The third possibility, is a combination of all the civilized 
powers which will treat as a common concern the right of each netion to 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happin 86, which will guarantee each 
constituent member its territorial and political. int tegrity, and thus re- 
move the temptation to ag 


eression on the part of the strong, and the fear 


liberate the energies 
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of subjugation on the part of the weak, and will 


prosecution of those 
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which have hitherto been devoted to war for the 
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Article X affords. Every instinct which has led men +o gorm themselves 
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into nations and set up institutions for their owm government will urge 


them to continue preparations for the defense of the ideals which they 





and without the assurance just _ hey must continue to 
in armament, training their sons to be soldiers, and expending 
in the accumulation of arms. Obviously, the 
1t powers can not begin to disarm until they, in 
combinations sser but fully armed states will not again begin 
the pursuit of the phantom of stable frontiers and start conflagratio 
which they will be without the means of extinguishing. No exe preach- 
ment. will suf ffice; definite rights must be established and recognized, and 


men come universally to recognize that these fundamental rights are 
ich have led to wars of the past will have ceased to 
States contains a farseeing necogni- 
this principle in.the provision which prevents the boundaries of 
State from being changed without its consent, and guarantees to each 
form of Government. The consequence has been that 
elt obliged to arm against New York, or Ohio against 
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Indiana, and there has grown up a moral sense which sanctions and enforces 


onstit uti ot nal provisions so completely that they are accepted with- 
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out question, and enforce themselves automatically 
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hose who criticize Article X mis 

that it places the military power of the United 

nosal of tne Council of Nations, 

sent overseas to enforce guarantees of ticle X without the cons 

the American people, but there is nothing wnatever in the covenant which 
to change the power given by the Constitution to the Congress alone 


to declare war. While it mignt well be that in the early 
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communications with the President in which she accepted 
fourteen points, including the fourteenth point which I have already 
and which contains the very substance of the league covenant. 
of the Central Powers on that 
declaration of the Presider an express condition. Men rejoiced 
everywhere when the armistice was signed, not only because the war was 
over, but because of the high hope that war was over. At that moment, 
the United States occupied a position singular grandeur; its financial 
cause of civilizat 
once the strength 
and virtue of democratic institutions, the philosophy of freedom and 
liberty had become the accepted belief ‘of all mankind; d and stable 
nations had been rescued, with our cooperation, from threatened extinc- 
which had suffered age-long persecution were liberated 


example of self-government, and to strive in honorable 


competition with the prosperity and happiness which our people had 


achieved. Nor did the stature of our country loom large only to those 


a. « 


relieved n the immediate pressure of: bie war just closed. Peoples far 
removed from the theater of the war's operations felt the thrill of 
deliverance. The name of 
great capitals; the name of our President was uttered with reverence 
houses of parliament and cathedral churches, and was coupled with the 
name of the Prophet by chiefs of nomadic ibes in the heart of the 


desert. It was a great day for America; her soldiers walks, unarmed, 





through the streets of the cities of the world with the authority of a 


moral principle, and returned to their homes in America with the heart of 


enfranchised and liberated mankind in their keeping. America was not only 


sevior of civilization but the moral leader of the world - a leader- 


shin achieved in behalf of the purpose stated in the covenant of the 
League of Nations, purposes vital to the interest of America, and to the 
welfare and happiness of men everywhere. 

The long delay in the ratification of the treaty has appeared 
to break to the heart of the world the promise which America made with 
Lt: This delay is due to Senator Lodge and his round-robins and 
his reservations; it is due to Senator Harding and his associates who 
voted with Senator Lodge for reservations, which they have now repudiated. 

expedients, 
It is due to the delays, devices, /and all the rest of the intolerable 
apparatus of Senatorial obstruction which hindered the consummation of 
the great purpose. But the Democratic Party, in its San Francisco plat- 
form has restated America's cause. It says: "The Democr favors 
the League of Nations as the surest, if not the only, practi 
of maintaining the permanent peace of the world, and termina 
sufferable burden of great military and naval establishments,” and our 
candidate has, with simplicity and directness, declared his position on 
this subject by saying, "I favor going in.” 

The issue appears to rest with the people of the United States 
each of us has a voice in determining wnat the verdict shall be. As 


we preach our doctrine and cast our votes we will be moved by influences 


higher than we are, and effect purposes arranged by that Providence which 





rules over the affairs of men, and brings out s own good time fresh 
Levelations of its own beneficience. We are caught in the stream of 

& great world movement; its grip was on us in the agony of the battle- 
field, it will sweep away the barriers of doubt, of faction, and of 
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party obstruction, and our children's children wi ask, without under- 
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August 10, 1920. 


The results that are now being accomplished by the General Recruiting 
Service and the organization representatives on recruiting duty throughout 
the country are a source of great gratification and encouragement to those of 
us who are concerned with the healthy development of the New Army. Just 
now there is no phase of military activity more important than the work 
which is being carried on so successfully by the Recruiting Service. The 
efficiency and thoroughness with which this work is done is reflectec 1 in every 
other department of Army life. 


To do its full service to the nation and to its soldiers, the Army should be 
maintained at its authorized strength. Officers and men of the line know 
from experience that feeble, skeletonized battalions mean a maximum of 
duty and a minimum of accomplishment, and that a unit fully manned makes 
the life of a soldier worth living. 


The month of July was “Enlisted Man’s Month” in the Recruiting Service. 
Many of the officers were on duty with examining boards and as candidates 
for commissions in the Regular Army. The total number of acceptances 
for the month was 15,821, the largest number that has ever been secured by 
the Recruiting Service in normal times. For this remarkable record the en- 
listed personnel must receive full credit; its energy, courage and perseverance 
cannot be too highly commended. These figures demonstrate more ‘clearly 
than anything I can say that the efficiency,-morale and determination of the 
Recruiting Service has reached a high state of perfection. 


I wish to express to the officers and men of the. Recruting Service through 
the NEWS, my keen appreciation of their work and to assure them that the 
Army is determined to render them every assistance in their struggle to 
bring the military establishment to its authorized strength. 


aA) muy eee rer BLL 


Newton D. Baker 
Secretary of. War. 
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THE STARS AND STRIPES, ‘SATURDAY, AUGUST 








Newton -D. Baker, Secretary of War (xy@ht), and HE. C. Morse, Director of Sales, 


taking home a stock of the canned fog@#S offered by the War Department. 
dollars worth of canned meats to the 


under their direction to help wallop the 


selling campaign offering millions 4 
public at low prices was organizgé 
High Gost of Living. 
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OF CAMP TODAY 


NEWTON D. BAKER ARRIVES AT 
10:40 ON ILLINOIS CENTRAL 
FOR INSPECTION 


~-—- 








Hon. Newton D. Baker, secretary of 
war, will arrive in Rockford over the 
Illinois Central this morning at 10:40 
o’clock. He will be met by a military 


guard of honor and rushed to Campy] 
Grant. 


His arrival at the army post 
will be greeted with a salute of 19 guns 
by a detail from the 8rd Field Artillery. 

At camp headquarters he will be re- 
ceived by Brig. General George Bell. 
Jr., and his staff. After a conference 
with the commanding officer of the 
camp, he. will attend a meeting of all 
the officers where he will deliver an 
address. 





Luncheon At Neon | 
Mr. Baker will be the guest of horér 
at a luncheon given by General Bell at | 
the Hostess house at 12:15. All high 
officers of the camp, 2 number of prom- 
inent Rockford men, newspaper repres- 
entatives and the Secretary and his 
staff will attend. 

During the course of the day Mr. 
Baker will make a cursory inspection 
|of the entire camp and a specific in- 
_spection of the camp schools. He will 
‘leave at 7 o’clock on the Illinois Cen- 
tral to inspect military posts further 
west. 


At Camp Perry. 
CAMP PERRY,-Ohio, Aug. 26 eGea: 


retary of War Baker spent today at the |. 


rifle range here. 

_In the National rifle team match, of 
which the two hundred and six hundred 
yards stages were fired today, United 
States Marine Corps team No. 1 is 
leading with 2297. The 1, 000 yard stage 


remains to be shot. 
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| 
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Secretary Of War Baker 
Is Guest At Camp Grant |; 
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NEWTON D. BAKER. 


ing the special service schools where 
|1,500 men and women have been tak- 
‘ing @® normal course preparatory to 


teaching and providing education for 


| 
Secretary of War Baker is “ig 


soldiers of the United States army. ~ 








Retain Camp 


— 


'ho intimation in the war 
that the northern 


Baker Says 
On Visit Here 


No Present Intention of 
Abandoning It — Secre- 
tary Sees Bright Fut- 
ure for Army. 


“As far as we know Camp Grant is 


permanent,” said Secretary of War 
Newton D. Baker to a Kegister- 
Gazette reporter on reaching Camp 


Grant this morning to inspect the ed- 
ucational and recreational schools. 

The secretary said there had been 
department 
Illinois military 
post was to be abandoned as in the 
case of other training camps. One of 
the latest to be discontinued in this 
part of the country was Camp Dodge 
at Des Moines, Ia. 

“Of course,” continued Secretary 
Baker qualifying his practically de- 
finite statement relative to the future 
of Camp Grant, “nothing can be per- 
manent and future developments may 
cause a change in present plans.” 

Brilliant Future for Army. 

Immediately upon his arrival at 
camp, Secretary Baker was escorted 
to the stage in Liberty theater to 
make an address at the closing exer- 
cises of the special service schools 
in which 1,000 to 1,500 civilian in- 


structors have been trained to carry 


out the policy of offering education- 


'al and recreational advantages to its 


| 





soldiers. 

The secretary, «pparently imbued 
with the educational and recreational 
program and its possibilities in elevat- 
ing the U. S. army to a high plane, 
painted a brilliant future for the suc- 
cess of the nation’s fighting force in 
years to come. 


ment’s policy of. offering gis 
courses, Secretary Baker predicted 
that in less than fifty years. the wu s. 


Mr... 


“acterized war as being wasteful 
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AS a result | of “the — 





fighting forces would be® cornposed’ 
of the nation’s best young men... 

“IT can look into the future,” hata 
Baker, “and in less than. fifty 
years see the army filled to-its au- 
thorized strength with waiting lists 
of young men seeking entrance into 


the forces. Aes 


“We are getting now more recruits: 
than we ever did, 

“The demand for education in the 
army came from the men themselves. 
At the conclusion of hostilities in 
Europe there was practically a unani- 
mous desire of the two million) 
American ace there for educa- 
tion.’’ 

problem After Armistice. 

Secretary Baker said that the prob- 
lem confronting military chiefs after 
the armistice was signed and 2,000,- 
000 soldiers suddenly became idle 
was what to do with the ‘‘unoccupied 
army.” He said that one of the first 
suggestions was to drill the soldiers 





from morning until night. 


“They grumbled,” the secretary 
said, ‘‘which, of course, is a soldier’s 
privilege. Then came the first appeal 
for education and in France the idea 
of offering educational courses to the 
men originated. 

‘The primary purpose of an army 
is to make soldiers.. The more in-~- 
telligent an-army, however, the more 
efficient an army. The soldier must 
be-so trained to be able to use im- 
plements devised by science and in- 
dustry. | 

‘“Wocational eduéation and recrea- 
tion is of secondary importance to the) 
primary object of an army.” 

Standing Army Necessary. 

-At this point Secretary Baker ona 

oO 


life, health, wealth and happiness | 


and said that he sincerely hoped that , 
it never would be necessary to en- | 


gage in a great conflict. He stated, | 
however, that under the present | 
world scheme a standing army would 
be necessary and -said that in his 


vail for years. 


his citizenship. It is the aim of the 
new army policy not. to send the sol- 
dier back-to civilian life where he 
left off when enlisting, but to start 
back at a higher plane,”? 

Secretary Baker said there were 
three ways to raise an army. First 
is by volunteers; second by compul- 
sion or draft, and third 


impulse is to go into the army.” 
The first method of raising a fight- 
ing force, the speaker stated, 


opinion the present system weuld pre- 


was | 
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“make the. 
army so useful to men the natural) 


cca nice. He was p 


Z ig of the general 5 statt | 


in charge of the Recruit ral 
Centers and personally assisted in su- 


pervising the ‘training of the “Ameri- 


cans All” detachment, ‘ 
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accomplished: through the lure of re- 


muneration. This method he dis-' 
‘carded. The sezond was exercised 
during the World war and his opinion 
the only democratic manner. The 
third he specially praised, 


Speaker Avoids Politics. 

The speaker omitted any reference 
to politics. 

Secretary of War Baker spoke to a 
very large audience. Liberty theater 
was filled to capacity. His audience | 
included the instructors preparing to 
impart education to the soldier | 
members of the schools-and men not 
yet having signified a desire to learn” 
some trade or profession to fit them 
for civil life after their discharge. 

As the secretary entered the the- 
ater the audience arose, soldiers at 
attention. On the stage were offi- 
cers connected with the special ser- 
vice schools and civilian guests from 
Rockford. 

Brig-Gen. George Bell, command- 
ing officer of the post, introduced the: 
speaker. 

Secretary Baker arrived in Rock- 
ford from Chicago at 10:40 o ’clock | 
over the Illinois Central railroad. He! 
was accompanied by his private sec- 
retary, B. F. Fiery, and J. H. Dur-j 
bon, of the secret service. Mr. Baker | 
came from Camp Perry, Ohio, where | 
they spent Thursday on the rifle 
range. 
between Chicago and Reéckford dic-| 
tating letters to his secretary. 

The war chief was met at the sta- 


‘| tion by Brigadier General Bell and 


staff, and whirled out to Camp Grant 
in a big limousine, 


As the secretary's party approached | 
Liberty theater, B*dattery,...in com- | 
| many “of “Maj. Joseph A, Rogers, 
\ boomed out tife-secretary’s salute of 
nineteen guns. An infantry guard of} 


honor, composed of 112 men, stood 
ae attention. The guard of honor was 
in command of Capt. H. O. Davis, of 





“When a soldier ceases to be a sol-|!the 54th infantry, and Lieuts. R. D. 
dier,” the speaker said, “he gontinues 


Willis, 58rd infantry, and H. F. Tate, 
5ist infantry. The Sixth division 
band contributed a selection. 
| Before entering the theater Secre- 
tary Baker and Brigadier General 
Bell posed for motion pictures and 
newspaper photographers. 

Guests at Luncheon. 

Brigadier General Bell entertained 
Secretary Baker and civilian guests at 
luncheon this noon. In the luncheon 
party were the. following: 

Oscar F. Wilson, president Rotary 
club; A. V.-Essington, president, and 
Arthur Knight, secretary University 
club; W. W. Bennett, president Ki- 
wanis club; Frank Maynard, presi- 
dent Lions club; Charles M. Kendall, 
exalted ruler Rockford. lodge of Elks; 
Fred Tritle, president Rockford Coun- 
try club; Adam Gschwindt, president 
Rockford Motor Club; Frank 
Schmauss, T. B. Thompson, Mayor 
Robert Rew, Charles S. Brantingham, 
W. C. Free, N. F. Thompson, Sr., A. 
D.. Early, Mr. Randell, George D. 
Roper, Dr, Hoke, Rt. Rev. P. J. Mul- 
doon,: Rev... John Gordon, Dr. R. C. 


Major Wood, Major Tulp, Captain 
Berry, Colonei Butts, Colonel Reese, 
Major Reese, Major Wood, Major 


Simpson, Chaplain Bateman, Colonel 













| 
| 
| 


: 


’ 


| 


Mr. Baker occupied his time 


| 


Thorne, Lieut. W. H. Craig, Captain: 


Bass, Dr. Mann, Mr. 
Durbon. 


Fiery and Mr. 
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“Recognize Col. R. 7: Rees. | 

Col. Robert I. Rees, of the chief. 
of staff's office at) Washington, who 
organized Camp Grant Educational 
and Reereational schools, was shown 
the appreciation of his work by of- 
ficers associated with him when they 
unanimously .passed as resolution. as 
follows:. 

“Whereas, the pronounced success 
of the Special E. & R. School is dus, 
in so great. measure, to the wisdom’! 
and indefatigable labor of Colonel, 
Robert I. Rees, be it therefore. 
_ “Resolved, that we, the oficers at-| 
tending said School desire to place 
on record our high appreciation - of 
the great work which he has accom- 
plished and to express our. sincere 
thanks for the unfailing tact, patience, 
courtesy and.consideration which has 
marked all his relations with us.” 

During the World War Colonel 
Rees served as a brigadier general. 
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3A (EF THE | . 
ae ; eae hay: 
: AR SECRET ARY. | 
ey < Bak aoe second visit ‘to| 
Be brings up again for con- 
his ‘sucaessful administra: 
tion n es ‘the war department through 
Pie momentous and _trying per- 
| iod in in the life of the nation. — Secretary | 
| Baker, as much as any man ‘who ever 
| hela the office, _has exemplified the |} 
| civil an in ‘war in an extraordinary 
| manner In no war in the history of 
| the country has the professional soldier 
i had sO complete and untrammeled | 
authority as during the world war. 
| No ewar was ever fought by the army 
| with as much freedom from party poli- 
tics” as the late war. Whatever poli-: 
tics there Were were the unavoidable 
| politics of t ie army itself. Spoils, party 
favor or political dictation of officer 
‘personnel were happily absent. The 
| big politicians who fell into easy jobs 
|}and were permitted to wear shoulder 
straps in the Spanish-American war 
took examinations or went through a 
training camp and were ranked on their 
‘merits. Newton D. Baker was a dem- 
! ieratic secretary from first to last. 
| Great. as that influence was in the or- 
| ‘ganization of the great army, it was in 
| his. high ideals for the moral safety of 
the men, that Baker made his great 
| name. He saw the dangers of the so- 
| etal side in taking men from the habits 
and pursuits of peace and throwing 
! them into the very opposite conditions. 
{He encouraged every helpful agency 
| which would keep the army clean. That 
| contribution to the war will make his 
|name memorable in American history: | 
The great educational work the army 
is doing is a part of Baker’s plan to 
make the army a useful arm of the 
country’s service. The new idea is 
J away from methods of the past.’ There 
' are those who say it will fail. There are 
_those who doubt its success. There is a 
bare majority of military men who be- 
lieve At will survive. But those in the! 
Matter class are being recruited by 
those who have been convinced against 
their former fears. If Baker gets the 
new army well fixed in its new at- | 
titude toward peace-time service and 
‘it ‘its attitude toward the men, he will 
have added ‘something to. his adminis, j 
tration which will ‘perpetuate. his nefne 
é as a great, leader’ of men. _Baker’s | 
pee wk dates backs | to his trip overseas: 
vere sta RO turned _Slectritiea’ by | 
Saeay y and ns) Ee Spee 
V 3 by tl the co! llosa Kk | 
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Camp Educational Activities 
Please War Department Chief 


, 


SECRE 


FOUR O’CLOCK 


i 


OF CAMP GRANT 


1 
| 


PRAISES ARMY EDUCATIONAL | 


SYSTEM; DECLARES CAMP 
IS PERMANENT. 


Democratic, businesslike, and unas: 


i; suming, Secretary of War Newton 3D. 


: . \ ; 
Secretary Newton D. Baker alighting from General Bell’s car at stage entrance of Liberty theater at Camp Grant 
yesterday morning. From left to right ar General Robert I. Rees, membee of general staff, Washington, facing Secre- 
tary of; War Baker who has just exchanged greetings with Major Lentz, Camp, Upton educational officer. General 
Bell is standing between Mr, Baker and Major Lentz.’ Au orderly is seen at the extreme right of the picture. 


Baker visited Camp Grant yesterday. 
Arriving over the Illinois Central at 
10:40 he was met by Brig. General 
George Bell, Jr., and rode with the Gen- 
eral to Camp where he was greeted by 
an artillery volley of 17 guns, the salute 
of a picked infantry company and the 
Sixth division band. 

A battery of moving picture and 
newspaper photographers, with several 
hundred civilians and soldiers were 
awaiting his arrival in front of the 
Liberty theater, which was filled with 
1,500 students of the Educational and 
Recreational school, camp officers and 
invited. guests from Rockford. To the 
disappointment of those on the outside 
he was driven to the stage door of the 
theater, alighted and was about to en- 
ter when he was interrupted by came- 
ra men who prevailed upon him 
stand for a picture. 

Guests of Honor. 

His entry was acknowledged by the 
standing of the ‘audiense as the band 
struck up the Gensral’s murch. He 
greeted several upon the platform in- 
cluding Bishop P. J. Muldoon, who was 
head of the educational work of the 
kK. of C. in the army camps during the 
war. Other Rockford persons occupy- 
ing seats upoo the platform were: Gen- 
eral Bell, Mayor Rew, Chief Bargren, 
Dr. John Gordon, Dr. Hoke, O. F. Wil- 
son, A. J. Knight, W. W. Bennett, 
Frank Maynard, Adam Geschwindt, C. 
§. Brantingham, Will Free, N. G. 
Thompson, A. D. Early, George D. Rop- 
er, Colonel Barry, Colonel Butts and | 
Colonel Thorne. 

General Bell introduced the war sec- 
retary, briefly telling of the advent of 
the army educational program. Mr. Ba- 
ker began his address,Abruptly and 


(Continued on Page Two.) 


FOUR BANDITS 
BLOW VAULT OF 


GOREVILLE BANK| 


~ 


TARY BAKER | 
MAKES INSPECTION | 


to } 


SE os ge Sa gE aie ie 


| |\Undetermined Amount) 


Secretary Baker and General Bell’ 
obligingly posed for a battery of movie, 


newspaper and private photographers 
as they came from the big meeting at 
Liberty theater. This is the result. 


|RUSSIAN REPLY 
TO BRITISH NOTE. 
IS “IMPERTINENT” 


LONDON, Aug. 27.—The following 
dispatch from Lucerne was received by 
the London Times. 

‘Premier Lloyd George has received 
the soviet note, and the impression 
created by it is not @ satisfactory one. 
Its tone Is considered to verge on 
studied impertinence. The note will be 
the subject of an exchange of views 
between London, Paris and Rome. 

“Tt ig expected that Lloyd George 
will remain here another week.’’ 


Alleged Slayer of. 
Father-in-law Tries 
to Commit Suicide 


f QUINCY, Ill, . Aug. 27.—W illiam 
Cole, held for the murder of his father- 


in-law, last Monday, whom he charged 
ms with attempted liberties on Mrs. Cole, 


his wife, tried’ to commit suicide in the 
county jail this afternoon. He straight- 
ened a safety pin and plunged it into 


his body below the lower left rib, Just 


missing the heart, which he attempted 
to reach. He was found by a fellow 
prisoner, who gave the alarm. On ex- 
amination by a deputy sheriff, the pin, 
measuring three and a quarter inches, 
was found imbedded to the end. Un- 


Me less blood poison sets in Cole will re- 


cover, says the attending physician, 
WASHINGTON, D. C.,,. 


27..— 

Weather indications are: 
ILLINOIS, WISCONSIN AND IOWA— 
Generally fair Saturday; Sunday, unset- 
tled with probably showers; not much 


Aug. 


mm change in temperature. 


Local Temperatures. 
temperatures for the past 24 
Aug. 27-28, taken at The Star 


Noon, ~...72 8 p.m...60 
Diltivseceta 9 p.m....60 
MWe. + oe Oi |rbO DM. vo. 60 
Piles eet (oi eh See OO 
p.m.....68{ Midnight.68 
5 p.m....-61 1-82 et 
6 p.m.....60 Zia. Mise OF. 
% DAN. 66-0 8 &.,+ 2 D8 
t Other Points. : 
Current, highest and lowest tempera- 
tures for the preceding 24 hours; 
Boston ...72 30 62 | Datroit ..-66 78 64 
Buffalo ..74 80 64;Omaha ...78 84 60 
New Yk...68 78 64] St. Paul ..78 82 566 
New Or...78 84 76| Helena ...70 72 62 
Chicago ..70 75 66|San Fran..64 66 54 
i Jacks'villo 78 92 72, Winnipeg .74 83 60 


at Local 
hours, 

office. 

a@.m....55 
@.m....b4 
@.In....b4 
a.m...68 
BEING eras OU 
a.m... .60 
a.m...-64 
a.m....64 


FADO Oe Oe 
™ 69 29 Rt 


fet ft 
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Major Lentz and Peter Mikkleson, formerly of Denmark, and Anton Ralrick, 
recently of Russia, now privates in Uncle Sam’s army and star members of the 
‘Americans All” detachment at Camp Grant, 


The All American detachment of the American army, representing a dozen 
nationalities who have learned te be American citizens:in the army. This team 
participated in the program at Camp Grant yesterday in honor of Secretary 


Baker’s visit, 


RATIFICATION OF 
SUFFRAGE CELEBRATED 
AT HARDING'S PORCH 


‘SENATOR. CONFIDENT WOMEN 


WILL LIVE UP TO NEW 
“OBLIGATIONS. 


MARION, Ohio, Aug. 27—Ratifica- 
‘tion of the suffrage amendment was cel- 
ebrated at Senator  Harding’s 
poroh tonight at a mesting in which the 
republican nominee and several scores 
of Marion women took part. , 

The senator expressed his pleasure 
at the success of the suffraSe cause 
and told the women he had every confi- 
dence they would live up fully to their 
new obligations. He also urged there 
be no segragation of women in a party 
founded on sex prejudice. 

League Speech. 
Tomorrow’s. address, elaborating o 
his stand on the league Of nations, is 
expected to be one of the senator’s 


most important of the campaign and it 


has been prepared with great care. 
While it was belng formulated he con- 
ferred with a number of those who have 
been active in the league fight and was 
supplied with detailed information of 
the present attitude of the Huropean 
powers toward the league project . 

Today brief calls were made by Hen- 
ry P. Davidson, of the Morgan banking 
house: Fred Underwood, president of 
the Erie railway, and Gutzon Borglum, 
the soutptor, who figures prominently 
in the aircraft investigation of some 
months ago. All of them declined to 
say what issues they discussed with 
Senater Harding. 


VOLCANO IN ACTION. 

SAN SALVADOR, Republic of Salva- 
dor, August 27. —- The volcano San 
Miguel, is throwing out sand and aghes. 
No damages have been reported, | 


front 


FUNERAL OF COLLEGE 


PROFESSOR SUNDAY 


MOUNT VERNON, Ta., Aug. 27.— 
Funeral services for Dean Hamline 8. 
Freer, of Cornell cone here, who died 
last night, will be hdld Sunday after- 
noon, y 

Dean Freer was born in Ellsworth, 
Ohio, in 1845 and was well known as 
an educator, He was a member of the 
academy of political and social science, 
and served on many educational boards, 


Governors Wil Call — 
on Harding Tuesday 


CHICAGO, Aug... 27.—‘Governor’s 
Day’ in Senator Harding’s “front 
porch” campaign will be celebrated at 
Marion, Ohio, August 31,. when it is 
planned to have several governors call 
on him, it was announced at republican 
headquarters tonight. 

It is also planned to have a group 
of lieutenant governors and republican 
candidates for governor in the party. 

Lowden to Attend. 

Governors whom headquarters an- 
nounced already have accepted invita- 
tions include: Lowden, of Illinois; Phil- 
lip, of Wisconsn; Norbeck, of South 
Dakota; McKelve, of Nebraska; Carey, 
of Wyoming; Stephens, of California; 
Campbell, of Arizona; Beeckman, of 
Rhode island; Sproul, of Pennsylvania; 
Morrow, of Kentucky; Harding, of 
Iowa, and Goodrich, of Indiana. 


—— 


Eighty-Four St. Paul 
Women Cast Ballots 


SOUTH ST. PAUL, MINN., Aug. 27. 
—Highty-four women of this city today 
exercised their new right to vote on an 
equal plane with men in a special elec- 
tion here. They claimed to be the first 
women in the country to vote under the 
new amendment, 


of Liberty. Bonds 
Part of Booty. 


GOREVILLE, Dl, August 27.—Four 
bandits, who blew open the vault ot 


the First National Bank here early to-. 


day and obtained approximately $5,000 
in currency and an undetermined 
amount of liberty bonds, eluded a 
posse near town this afternoon and 
escaped through a wooded section. The 
posse fearing to follow the men, was 
said to have disbanded. 


The robbers were forced to abandon | 
an automobile when farmers of the vi-} 


cinity, hearing of the robbery, barri- 
eaded the road with farm machinery 
and then opened fire upon the bandits. 
_ About $4,000 in cash and some of the 
bonds stolen, were found in the automo- 
bile. 


Development of New 
Internal Combustion 


Engine Announced 


NEW YORK, August 28.—Develop- 
ment of a new two-cycle internal com- 
bustion engine, adapted for ships as 
well as stationary purposes, has been 
announced by Charles M. Schwab. The 
engine, it was said, is the product of 
American inventive skill and has been 
given a successful trial on an ore car- 
rying ship of the Bethlehem Steel cor- 
poration. 

In announcing it, Mr. Schwab said: 

“For the first time a two-cycle inter- 
nal combustion heavy oil engine has 
been perfected which produces the 
same horse power as a four cycle engine 
practically twice its size, It is not a 
new idea. For years engineers have 
successfully operated large ships with 
Deisel engines. This invention is the 
adaption of the two cycle engine to 
American operation and adaption to} 
practical use for cargo vessels of any | 
ize. 


NO COLLUSION BETWEEN 


DRYS AND BOOTLEGGERS 


PITTSBURGH, Aug. 27.—There is 
not collusion ‘between prohibition 
agents of western Pa., and bootleggers 
to permit the sale of liquor for the 
purpose of boosting the campaign fund 
of Governor Cox, said W. W. Hindman, 
prohibiiton director for Pa., in com-§ 
menting tonight on the statement made 
yesterday by EH. Houston. 


Altendorf Classed 


Undesirable Alien 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 27.—Dr. Pauls 
Altendorf, denied admission to the 
United States from Mexico at Juarez 
is not an American citizen and hasj 


been classed as an undesirable alien, i 


it was learned today at the state de- 
partment, a 

At one time he held credentials 4s 
an agent of the department of jus: 


tice, but there were later revokd, it 


was said, 





AMNS ENGLAND. 
IF MSWEENEY IS 
NOT LIBERATED 


(Continued ‘from Page One.) 


cnt ne ne 
elatives remained almost constantly at 
is bedside. 
Bishop in Plea. 

LONDON, August 27.—Bishop Coha- 
an, of Cork, has written a strong ap- 
neal to the London Times urging the 
“elease of Lord Mayor MacSweeny, of 
‘ork, saying his imprisonment offends 
all sense of justice, 

Strike Spreading. 

NEW YORK, August 27.—EHlated by 
heir tieup of virtually every British 
shiv in New York harbor, the 2,000 or 
Imore longshoremen who quit work to- 


day expect to spread their walkout to. 


every port in the United States in the 
hope of forcing Great Britain to re- 
lease from jail Terence MacSweeny, 
lord mayor of Cork, and permit Arch- 
bishop Mannix to land on Irish soil. 
he women pickets who inspired the 
nexpected walkout of longshoremen, 


Mend the marine firemen, water tenders 


and oilers who joined them, feel the 

same way about it. They are not 

heir wishes. 
. @uit-on: Other Ships. 

Irish sympathizers. . working on 
American, French and Belgian steam- 
Ships also quit work during the whirl- 
alone the North River this afternoon. 

A little band of women pickets inspir- 
ed the strike during the noon lunch 
hour. They stationed themselves out- 
side the White Star pier, in the morn- 
ing, to await the arrival of the Baltic, 
rom which Archbishop Mannix was re- 
moved, on that ship’s last voyage to 
Ireland and England. 9 

When the Baltic docked the women 
held up a placard reading: “When 
Mannix goes to Ireland let the Baltic 
leave New York”. and displayed other 
banners referring to Mannix, Lloyd 
George and MacSweeny. 


Baltic Crews Quit. 

During the lunch hour the longshore- 
men who had started work on the Bal- 
tic decided not to go back, and accom- 
panied by the women pickets, they 
went into the holds of nearby liners, 
Canopic, Olympic and Celtic, where 
they quickly induced hundreds of other 
longshoremen and allied workers to 
join them. 

Forming outside the White Star line 
pier, 
ing for police reserves, the strikers he- 
gan a parade that swept up West street 
enguifing hundreds of longshoremen at 
the docks of the Cunard, Anchor and 
other British lines, and leaving in its 
wake more than a dozen steamships 
with loading schedules badly disrupted. 


Strike Unauthorized. 

Steamship officials were unable to 
state what they will’ do to maintain 
their schedules. Nor were longshore- 
men union leaders who declared the 
strike unauthorized though stating most 
of their men favored ‘Irish freedom.” 
No one could estimate tonight the num- 
ber of men who quit work. 

In spite of the strike, the White Star 
liner, Olympic, will sail tomorrow, her 
officials said tonight. At the Cunard 
line offices there was confidence the 


s Aquatania also would leave tomorrow. 


Several British ships are scheduled to 
arrive tomorrow and early next week. 


inside of which were Officials call- | 


bi the Ane sieresken.declare,they,.will, 


not unload them, except for mail, un 
til MacSweeny ‘is freed and Archbishop 
Mannix is allowed to go to Ireland. 


8,000 More Will Strike, 

An ovation greeted 1100 striking mem- 
bers of the Baltic’s crew when they 
marched into a theater tonight where 
‘a mass meeting protesting Mac Swee- 
ny’s imprisonment was in progress. 
The gathering was addressed by Frank 
Walsh and Eamonn De Valera “‘presi- 
ident of the Irish republic.”’ 

Walsh said 3,000 more men would 
quit work on British shipping here in 
‘ithe ‘fight for Ireland.’”’ 

“With the cold-blooded assassination 
fof MacSweeny will come about the 
tiownfall of England,’ said Walsh. 


Congratulate MacSweeny. 

“MacSweeny does not want to die” 
said Valera ‘‘but he knows that on his 
fortitude and determination more de- 
pends for Ireland than the fate of an 
army corps.’”’ 

A resolution was adopted congratu- 
‘lating MacSweeny on his opportunity 
to win a moral victory that would be 
i heard around the world. 


Kenyon Urged to 
Probe Finances of 
Socialist Party 


CHICAGO, Aug. 27.—James M. Miller, 
former United States consul general to 
New Zealand, tonight sent a letter to 
Chairman Kenyon of the senate cam- 
paign investigating committee, asking 
it to look into the campaign finances 
and methods of the minor political 
parties. 

“The socialist party is raising a fund 
larger than ever before,” said the letter 
in) part, and the non-partisan league is 
raising enormous sums for propaganda 
and campaign purposes and the farmer- 
labor party is also raising a campaign 
fund. 

Financed By Reds? 

“The socialists are great schemers 
Fand it has been persistently reported 
that they are financed by the Bolsheviki 
in Russia.’ 

Mr. Miller’s letter also asked that bet- 


sting on the elections be investigated 


charging that the major parties de- 
liberately try to “influence votes by 
betting.’’ 


Socialists’ Statement. 

National socialists headquarters later 
in a statement declaring it was true the 
party was raising the largest campaign 
fund in its history, but denied it re- 
ceived funds from Russia although the 
party waas “in sympathy with Rus- 
sia. ? 

The statement said in part: 

“It has long been the socialist oe 
Oo publish in our organ the name 
every contributor to our fund. Pha 


will be done this year and will show | 
hat our money comes from small con-{} 


ributors. 

| Raising Large Fund, 

“The idea that we are trying to s0- 
ialize the republican party is absurd. 

‘We are raising the largest cam- 
paign fund in our history because or 
the overwhelming discontent that per- 
vades the workers of America. 
are. with us this year in greater num; 
bers than ever, and they are showing 
their allegiance by contributing liber- 
ally. Our books are nen at all 
times.’”’ 


“ 


! 


\ 
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They/} 


“nard Lentz, 
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SECRETARY BAKER 
MAKES INSPECTION 
OF CAMP GRANT 
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eda oe ses Se es Soe ane ee 
poke in a distinct, enthusiastic tone. 
He expresses himself clearly and never 
repeats. His address was informative 
and prophetic. 

Two Visits to Camp. 

‘This is the second time I have 
\been privileged to visit Camp Grant,” 
he said in opening. ‘“‘When I came 
here before I recall a vast ampitheater 
filled with soldiers. That was July 4th, 
1918. Now two years have passed and 
mre have different motives to stimulate 
our soldiers. Then a great body of 
men was putting the finishing touches 
of training before going overseas. When 
I visited the division in Luxemberg af- 
ter the armistice was signed. I saw 
the results of the training at Camp 
Grant.”’ 

He then told of the birth of the army 
educational program. After the armis- 
tice was signed, many plans were pro- 
posed for the employment of the men 
hintil such time as they might be re- 
turned to their homes, he explained. 
Oftering the men opportunity of self 
Amiprovement and study was one of 
these. “The men decided the answer 
lfor themselves,’ the secretary said. 
They made it evident that they wanted 
eflucation. Everything from A-B-C to 
ithe higher college subjects were taught. 
lor men who could not be spared to at- 
tend the schools correspondence cours- 
les were devised. The idea followed the 
army back to America, 

Purpose, to Make Soldiers. 

“The primary purpose of an army is 
to make soldiers. The first requisite of 
a soldier is to possess traits of a fight- 
ing man, The more intelligent an ar- 
my, however, the more efficient the 
army. The soldier must be so trained 
t obe able to use implements devised by 
science and industry. Eiducation is 
secondary but from it the fighting man 
is better trained to use the powers God 
gave him,’’ 

There are three ways to raise an 
army, Mr. Baker’ said. The first by 
the volunteer system; the second by 
draft or compulsion; the third to “‘make 
the army so useful to men, the natural 
impulse is to go igto the army.” Asa 
result of the waf department’s policy 
of offering educational courses, the 
speaker predicts, that is less than fifty 
years the fighting force would be com- 


‘posed of the nation’s picked men. 


Education Wins Recruits. 

“JT can look into the future and in 
less than fifty years see the army fill- 
ed to its authorized strength with a 
waiting list of young men seeking en- 
trance into the forces. We are getting 
more recruiis now than ever before. 

“With an educational program which 
provides for the teaching in a trade or 
useful occupation of every one of our 
soldiers, this plan will become so pop- 
ular in years to come that there will be 
a waiting list in every branch of the 
service. [The public will realize that 
every soldier is a ward of Uncle Sam 
and that when he is discharged from 
the service he re-enters civilian life on 
a higher plane of efficiency as a result 
of loaning his time and energies to the 
government.” 

Dignitaries Attend Luncheon. 

Following the meeting at the theater, 
the Secretary greeted the invited guests 
upon the platform. He then left the 
building. by ,the stage entrance and; 


walked With ‘Genetar’ Bell to the front i 


of the theater, greeting a number of 
people on the way. Moving pictures of 
the Secretary shaking hands with a 
group of people on the steps of the 
building, his introduction to Mayor 
fRew*and Chief Bargren and a confer- 
ence with Hah ye Muldoon were regis- 
tered. 

A luncheon was given at the Five 
Points Hostess house in Mr. Baker’s 
honor by General Bell. Covers were 
laid for ahout forty, including a num- 
ber of prominent Rockford men. YFol- 
lowing the luncheon the distinguished 
cabinet member met the dinner guests 
and again posed for moving pictures. 

An’ inspection of the camp followed. 
Secretary Baker’s avowed purpose in 
visiting the camp at this time was to 
ascertain the progress made by the Edu- 
cational and Recreational school which 
closes this week. 


“Americans All’ Detachment, 

One of the features of the entertain- 
ment planned in Secretary Baker’s hon: 
or was a military, educational and re: 
creational demonstration by an ‘‘Amer: 
icans All’’ detachment from the camp 
schools. There were sixteen men in the 
group who a few months ago were un: 
able to read and write the English 
language. A number could not even 
speak it. They were sent to. the edu- 
cational center at Camp ton for mili- 
tary training and elementary English 
and citizenship. Recently they came 
to Camp Grant to complete their cour- 
ses and to form the nucleus of the 
Camp Grant reeruit educational center. 

The men were trained by Major Ber- 
of the general staff, as- 
§gisted by Foxhall Dangerfield and 
George Nelson, directors of the camp 
dramatic department and Lawrence 
Cover, musical director. Four of the 
men prepared and delivered short add- 
resses in English and other contribut- 
ed to the program. Five similar groups 
lare now engaged upon the Redpath 
Chautauqua circuit. The men compris- 
ing the group, with their birthplaces are 
Joseph Schmidt, Hungary; Gust Theo- 
dores, Greece; John Dolben, Wisconsin; 
Mike- td waky, Pennsylvania; Martin J. 
Konvpka, Missouri; Bud  Houchens, 
Kentucky; Thomas Ramsey, Tennessee; 
Theotine Paulin, Canada; Mike Pron- 
tiker, Slovakia; Frank Novak, Poland; 
Peter Mikkleson, Denmark; David Ka- 
menczuk, Poland; Joseph Sinol, Poland; 
Anton Ralrick, Russia; Alexander Nault, 
Russia; John YW. Hager, Missouri. 


Secretary Left Last Night. 

Secretary Baker several times during 
the day reaffirmed the fact that as far 
as is now known Camp Grant will be 
permanent. There is no intention of 
abandoning the camp at the present | 
time, he said, but no one can tell what 
may happen in a few years to come. 

He left the city last evening on the 
Tllinois Central returning to Chicago, 
whence he will leave for other posts in 
\the Central department. There was no 
demonstration at the station as the Sec- 
retary of War arrived and stood upon 
/the platform conversing with a small 
almost unnoticed. He boarded 
the chair car of the 7 o’clock train and 
proceeded into the diner. He was rec- 
Jognized almost immediately in the Pull- 
‘man and thé word quickly spread. Con- 
siderable deference was shown him. 

Mr. Baker was accompanied upon the 
trip by his private secretary, B. F. 
Fiery and J. H. Durbon, c¢ the secret 
_ mas iae, 


COX'S EXPOSE 
OF SLUSH FUND 
A SENSATION 
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skeptic answered a rhetorical question 
by saying he didn’t believe the gov- 
ernor had named a single corporation 
or individual that had paid a cent and 
Mr. Cox, who appears to enjoy heck- 
ling, said the senate investigating com- 
mittee dominated by republicans had 
the power to call in Chairman. Hays 
and Treasurer Upham and either dis- 
prove the charges or get the names of 
the persons who had contributed the 
quotas: 

The governor read his manuscript 
earefully and frequently flaunted aloft, 
so that everybody could see them, 
printed copies of the Official Bulletin 
which was published privately and for 
confidential use by the republican na- 
tional finance organization. Mr. Cox 
evoked much amusement as he read 
some of the slogans from the official 
bulletin and as he poked fun at Sena- 
tor Harding for saying he didn’t know 
of these things when the Bulletin con- 
tains a letter of endorsement from 
the republican candidate himself. 

Created a Suspicion. 

Of course, crowds do. not analyze 
speeches carefully. -They ge by im- 
pression and the intonation of voice and 
emphasis of speakers. Editorial writ- 
ers will probably scrutinize the evi- 
dence and the senatorial investigating 
committee will also examine it care- 
fully and the republicans named in the 
documents still have an opportunity to 
explain their side of the case. But this 
much Governor Cox did do—he created 
a@ suspicion in the minds of his audience 
that if $8,000,008 was being raised in 27 
states from 25,000, 000 people, the final 
totals could easily more than double 
or as he phrased it, ‘‘not less than fif- 
teen million dollars.” He also spoke 
often of quotas being oversubscribed 
in cities not mentioned in the list coy- 
ering the first $8,900,000 as to create 
the impression that a second list of 
quotas was made up for additional 
sums. if Governor Cox has that sec- 
ond list, he gave no hint of it in his 
speech here. Circumstantially he built 
up the second part of his case on in- 
ference and deduction and asks that 
the burden of disproving the existence 
of a larger fund than at least eight 
million dollars be placed upon his op- 
ponents. 

Other Documents. 

There is talk that Governor Cox has 
other documents and that he wants to 
draw the fire of his opponents by pub- 
lishing it in separate speeches, but 
newspaper men here have the impres- 
sion that if the governor had any more 
substantial proof than he presented to 
show the plans for the remaining seven 
million dollars, he would have pro- 

duced it in Pittsburgh. It is admitted 
that he established his case for the first 
eight millions but that the remainder 
rests upon inferences drawn from va- 
rious references in the Official Bulle- 
tin to cities and states not mentioned in 
the original list of quotas. 

This much can be said—the audience 
in Pittsburgh recognized the discrep- 
ancy between the statement attributed 
to Will Hays that he had estimated the 
republican campaign fund at $3,000,000 
and the admission of Treasurer Upham 
that at least $7,000,000 would cover the 
expense for national and state and lo- 
cal. election purposes. _ 

Unquestionably “the quota given by 
Governor Cox will be admitted ,as hav- 
ing been an estimate tor state and 
county work as well as the presidential 
ticket in various cities, but before the 
senatorial investigating committee next 
week the republicans will have their 
opportunity to show how they intended 
to differentiate between the federal and 
state expenditures. 


LEWIS PREDICTS 
WAR BETWEEN U. S. 
AND JAPAN SOON 
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next president of the United States will 
command this nation through another 
world war. ‘This conflict will be in the 
Pacific. It will be with a league of 
Japan, Russia, and Germany against 
the United States. The revenge of Ger- 
many—the vengeance of Russia and the 
oriental hatred of Japan will assail the 
supremacy of the United States to de- 
stroy it. 

‘The people of our nation are blinded 
to the approach of this calamity andj; 
making no proper preparation to avoid 
it. ; 

No Unity of Patriotism. 
‘There is no unity of patriotism for 
America asa nation. The coming 
presidential election will present to the 
world the event of a president of the 
United States being chosen upon issues 
that have no relation to the United 
States and by voters who have no 
thought of the welfare of the American 
people. These are the foreign-born 
voters, now citizens of the United States 
who will vote the expression of griev- 
ances or gratifications of their father- 
land, as they revenge or justify the 
world war peace tre&ty on the basis of 
its effect on their motherland—indif- 
ferent as to fate of their adopted land, 
These voters are of nymber in the 
doubtful states sufficient to turn. the 
Dalance and assure the result. This 
fact is the signal of the want of true 
American devotion. Political leaders 
encourage these foreign voters to sus» 
tain political parties in the attack on 
country or party, without regard to the 
effect such’ conduct has in breaking 
down American patriotic unity, Only 
the immediate teaching by our people, 
that any man of this nation who puts 
the demand or interest of another na- 
tion over this United States is a viola- 
tion of his oath of citizenship, and that 
any inciting of the foreign-born to 
avenge his native country by turning 
‘against his adopted land is treason— 
can we create such unity of defense and 
support as will frighten the threaten- 
ing nations of the future from assault 
upon us, 

“This is now the new task for the 
American lawyer. Let there he less 
of American-Isms and an immediate call 
to, action for an American union of 

united Americans.’ 


ne 


AIR RACES ANNOUNCED 

WASHINGTON, Aug. 27.—TIwo forth- 
coming trans-continental airplanes 
races were announced today by the 
army air service. ‘The first will be 
from New York to San Francisco, 
October 18 to November 20, and the 
second will be from New York to Los 
Angeles, early in 1921. 
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CHERRY PIE LAST 
REQUEST OF NEGRO 
ABOUT TO BE HANKED)| ' 


DALLAS, Tex., Aug. 27.—Fred Doug- 
las, a negro, was hanged today for the 
murder of I. T. Williams, manager of 
an oil station. During the last few 
days, Douglas refused offers of water 
melon and chicken and requested for 
bis last breakfast a big cherry pie. 


COX RENEWS ATTACK 
ON G. 0. P. FINANCES 


(Continued from Page One.) 
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perfectly well who aitended this meet-' 
ing at which these lists were distributed 
by thé republican leaders. It is a mat- 
ter that can be got at in a perfectly 
simply way. 

"Another thing. that I don’t under- 
stand. is why Mr. Harding and Mr. 
Hays are not coming forward with 
some explanation. of why this quota 
list was kept secret.” 

Makes Four Speeches 

Almost from the moment of arrival 
this afternoon. Governor Cox hammer: 
ed ‘republican finances. He made four 
addresses and in all but one, that to 
soldier patients at the public health 
service tuberculosis hospital at Alling: 
town, he denounced the republican cam- 
paign. He addressed a hotel meeting 
of the First Voters league, the soldier | 
boys, a ratification dinner at Savin 
Rock, a Long Island Shore resort and 
a public meeting in a theater tonight. 

Self Determination 

In an his addresses he urged the en- 
trance of Ameria into the League of 
naitons, and to his audience at Savin 
Rock he made what his auditors re 
garded as a reference to the Trish 
question, the first of his campaign. 

In pleading for the league, he said it 
was put forward by President Wilson 
in delineation of the ‘‘fourteen points”’ 
one of which is “‘self determination of 
free people.” “The league of nations” 
the’ governor continued does not abridge | 
the right of any racial entity to de- 
termine its own destiny. It was never 
intended to be, and under its admin- 
istration it will mever be, an agency 
that will restrain or discourage the 
same kind of emotions of any people— 
emotions like those that stirred the 
colonists to achieve their independence 
in 1776.” 

The statement was cheered by the 
audience. many of whom it was said 
were of Irish descent. 


Professor Withdraws Address. 

The Irish question also entered into 
the arrangements of the speaking com- 
mittee. An announcement that Profes- 
sor Irvin Fisher, of Yale, a member of 
an organization which once memoralized 
congress to refrain from. acting in the 
Irish freedom dispute, would speak to- 
night met with objections from Irish 
sympathizers, and Professor Fisher of- 
fered to strike off his address. He an- 
nounced, however, that many college 
professors and other ‘‘progressives and 
independents” soon would organize to 
work for Governor Cox’s. election. 
Among those he named was Charles W. 
BFlliott, president emeritus of Harvard 
university. 

‘The governor reiterated that as gov-|f 
ernor he had never used soldiers or 
“fred a shot’ in any industrial con- 
troversy, but had used the Golden Rule 
successfully. 

At another point he said: 

“Tt don’t think these contributions are 
being made because of patriotism. A. 
great many of the men who are writing 
the largest checks remained at home 
making fortunes while the American 
boys were overseas.’ 


Makes Friends of Convalescents. _ 

Governor Cox made a new list of 
friends gained in his visit to the tuber- 
cular soldiers’ hospital, where he went 
through the wards shaking hands and 
talking with the former service men. 

He told later audiences of his hos- 
pitable visit and declared he “was in- 
spired to make war as impossible as it 
is humanly possible to make it.” 


Republicans Jealous. 

Jealousy of President Wilson and the 
democratic administration was largely 
the cause of the republican leaders op- 
position to the league. Referring to 
the democratic war administration, he 
added: ‘ 

“Tf you search the heart of the aver- 
age republican politician you will find 
resentment because the Almighty God 
left him sitting on the belachers.”’ 

88 at “Quota List’ Meeting. 

In his final address tonight’ Governor 
Cox commented scarcastically on the 
statements of Senator Harding, Chair- 
man Hays, and Treasurer Upham, with 
reference to his charges and also de- 
clared 88 men attended the meeting at 
Chicago when ‘the contribution lists 
made public at Pittsburgh were circu- 
lated. 

He repeated sonalderakie of the mat- 
ter he produced at Pittsburgh and read 
from several of the republican treasur- 
er’s ‘official. bulletins,’’ which the gov- 
ernor said humorously were “mysteri- 
ous messages of good tidings that came 
to me from a very strange source,” and 
were never intended to get into my 
hands or yours.” 


‘Boys’ Munson Shape Tan 
School Shoes. 


Tangrain upper, welt soles, genuine 
Munson shape, sizes 1 to 6, $3.50 to 
$7.00, E. & W. Clothing House. 


VANDERBILT LEAVES 
| MILLION TO GRANDSONS 


NEW YORK, August 27-—-The Mar- 
quis of Blandford and Lord Ivor Chur- 
ghill have been lett $1,000,000 each by 
their grandfather, William K. Vander- 
bilt. 

This became known tonight when a 
summary of Mr. Vanderbilt’s will was 
made public. Both are sons of the 
Duchess of Marlborough, formerly Con- 
suelo Vanderbilt. 


Sons Get $2,500,000. 


William K. Vanderbilt, Jr., and How- 
ard S. Vanderbilt, sons, were left $2,- 
500,000 each in cash or securities. 

William K. Vanderbilt Jr., receives 
his late father’s interests in certain pro- 
perties, and the Oakdale property on 
Long Island known as “Tale Hour” goes 
to Harold. 

A number of portraits and 
works of art are bequeathed to the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. The 
Vanderbilt University of Nashville, 
Tenn., receives $250,000. The will 
leaves $15,000 to James Grove, his but- 
ler and William Kavanaugh, the valet, 
receives 35,000, 
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FRIDAY, eA ee WILL ARRIVE 
HERE TODAY 


——-—_— - --— 


{Member of President Wilson’s 
Gahinet To Deliver Address 
At Hippodrome. 


IS ON AFTERNOON PROGRAM | 
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Secretary of War Newton D. Baker 
Will Be Waterloo’s Guest Today | 


a I 





Chicago, Sept. 16, 1920. 
Hon. Fred Dale Wood, 
International Lyceum and 
Chautauqua Association, 
Russell-Lamson Hotel, 
Waterloo, lowa. 
Secretary Baker unaccompanied 
will arrive Waterloo 8:55 a. m., 
seventeenth via Illinois Centra}, 
R. J. McMILLAN, 
Ass’t. Director 
Speaker’s Bureau. 


— 


— 








| A telegram from national Demo- 
cratic headquarters in Chicago yes- 
terday announced that Hon. Newton 
D. Baker, secretary of war, will ar- 
rive in Waterloo at 8:55 this morn- 


{ing via the [llinois Centrai railroad. 
| He is unaccompanied, except by his 

secretray. He will go at once to 
the Hotel Russell-Lamson, where he 
will rest until time for his speech 
‘before the International Lyceum and 
|Chautaugqua association at the Dairy 
|Cattle Congress hippodrome, which 
‘will be at 8 o’clock this afternoon. 
: | Breakfast will be taken at the hotel 
| with several of the officers of the 
association. 

Secretary Baker will be met at 
| the train by John T. Sullivan, repre- 
| senting the local democracy, and the 

following committee of the associa- 
! tion: Fred Dale Wood, who is 
chairman of the convention pro- 
| gram committee and also chairman 


| 


of the reception committee; William 
H. Stout, president of the Interna- 
tional Lyceum and Chautauqua As- 
sociation; Harry P. Harrison of 
Chicago, general manager of the 
Redpath Lyceum Bureau, who, dur- 
ing the war, was national chairman 
of the Nationa! Smileage campaign 
and national chairman of the execu- 
tive committee of the speakers’ bu- 
reau of the Red Cross, in addition 
to having charge of all tents In all 
camps and cantonmenits in the 
United States, under direction of 
the secretary of war; Charles F. 
Horner of Kansas City, general man- 
ager Redpath-Horner Chautauquas, 
and assistant dierctor of the speak- 
ers’ bureau of the Democratic. na- 
tional committee in. 1912: and 1916; 

W. V. Harrison of Columbus, 0., 

chautaugua manager and chairman 
-of the executive committee of the 
War Camp Community Service; 
Moreland*Brown, of the White and 
Myers Chautauquas, Kansas City; 

and C. Olin Bruce, secretary and 
treasurer of the Standard ¢hautau- 
qua System, Hincotn, Neb. In this. 
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list there are three Deeocrate Gree 
Republicans and one Independent. 

No public functions have been 
planned in honor of the secretary. 
He will be the guest of the Interna- 
tional Lyceum..and Chautauqua <As- 
sociation until after he has spoken 
at the convention, after which he 
will be free to accept any- attention 
the’ logal. democracy may ‘care to 
show him and that meets his ap- 
proval. 

The Union Motor Car company 
has placed a Peerless sedan, the 
secretary’s favorite car, at the dis- 
posal of Secretary Baker while in 
the city and, for the nonce, at least, 
it will: belong to the United States 


government. The car will be driven 
by Jeffrey Sullivan, SOM: OL. sels 
Sullivan. 


The secretary’s part. of the pro- 
gram wil begin exactly at 3 o’clock, 
so,.that those who want to hear this 
representative of the president’s 
cabinet ‘will have to be in their seats 
before that hour. It is expected that 
the SegUne capacity of the pavilion 
wiil taxed to capacity, so that 
it ae he wise to go early and avoid 


the rush. The secretary will be in- 
troduced by Fred Dale Wood, of 
Chicago, one of America’s most 


‘prominent Democrats. 
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BAKER MANIFESTS 
ANCHGONGERNIN 
AFFAIRS OF IOWA 


How Is the Corn Crop? One of 
His Questions on Being 
Interviewed Today. 








ROOT IS NOT DEVELOPING 
LEAGUE SUBSTITUTE, SAYS 


| Asserts That Cox Is Gaining in 
Strength as Campaign 
Grows Warmer. 





+ An informal reception to 
Newton D. Baker, secretary of 
war, guest of the International 
Lyceum and Chautauqua asso- 
ciation in Waterloo today, will 

take place in Hotel. Russell- 
Lamson at 6 p.m. Citizens of 
Waterloo are invited to meet 
aud greet the secretary at this 
time. . 


Secretary of War Is Speaker Before 
Chautauqua Today 





THE EVENING COURIER AND REPORTER, WATRLOO, IOWA. 
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A decided interest was shown by 
|Newton D. Baker, secretary of war, 
\in all things concerning Iowa in 
}an interview given this morning to 
| a reporter for the Evening Courier, 
| Queries concerning the kind of 
‘crops the farmers are reaping this 
year, the political situation in Iowa, 
the extent of the inroads of the 
‘Nonpartisan league in the 
and the state of general prosperity 
gave an indication of his interest 
in the state. 

Immediately following his ar- 
Yival in the city at 8:55 a. m. to- 
day Secretary’ Baker was taken 
from the Illinois Central station to 
‘Hotel Russell-Lamson in an auto- 
imobile driven by Mrs. Herbert B. 
| Cropper. Breakfast was served to 
(Secretary Baker and his reception 


state, | 


|stander on seeing the 





“Gov. Cox is gaining steadily,” 


said the Secretary in answer to a 
request for information on the 
iprogress of the national campaign 
iof the Democratic candidate for 
president. “His known  achieve- 
ments as a progressive and his po- 
sition on the league of nations are 
gaining for him evéry day.” A few 
more moments of consideration on 
the pipe, indicated by. regular puffs, 
followed this assertion of confidence 
in Gov. Cox’s ability to “knock 
Harding into a cocked hat.” 


New Work of Army. 


The new work of the army that 
has occupied the attention of the 
secretary of war and his cohorts 
Since the signing of the armistice 
has been largely concerned with the 
establishing of the army education- 
al program and the fitting of sol- 
diers for positions in civil life. ‘“The 
army is chiefly interested in devel- 
‘oping its educational program to 
linsure to the men in the army suc- 
icess after their service is over,’ said 
| Secretary Baker. 

“Elihu Root is not developing a 
lsubstitute for the league of nations, 
| but is working on a basis of the ma- 
chinery of that document,’’ said the 
| secretary, in answer to a question 
concerning the collaboration of 
Senator Harding and Elihu Root 
(in framing a substitute to the plan 
of President Wilson. He did not 
;cOomment on Senator Harding's 
‘Stand on the league. Not inferring 

that the league wag doomed to go 
‘up in smoke, the secretary con- 
‘cluded this statement on the fa- 
‘mous peace pact with another cloud 
of smoke rings. 


““World’s Greatest” in Quotes. 

“The explosion on Wall street oc- 
curred after I left Washington,” 
said the secretary, ‘‘and I have re- 
‘ceived no official information on 
the matter.’’ Conversation respect- 
‘ing the cause of the catastrophe Jed 





‘to a consideration of the Chicago 


Tribune, which the reporter re- 
ferred to as the world’s greatest 
‘newspaper. ‘‘What is the world’s 
greatest newspaper?’’ asked the sec- 
iretary. On pointing out the state- 
‘ment on the paper itself, he re- 
iplied, “Oh,, I see you’re quoting.’ 
' Secretary Baker looks out on life 
ithru a pair of black shell rimmed 
‘glasses that give him the appear- 
ance of a serious young student. 
Is Oalled “My Boy.” 

An incident has been told that 
i\while the secretary was mayor of 
‘Cleveland he was riding along on 
ithe train one day with a copy of a 
lawbook, known as Blackstone’s, 
‘under his arm. Another passenger 
‘who was sitting across the aisle 
‘from the then mayor, noticing the 
‘book, came over to him and, after 
\a paternal fashion said, ‘‘My boy, 
‘after you have mastered that book 
as I have you will have a profound 
‘knowledge of the law.’”’ The pas- 
lsenger was unaware that his youth- 
|ful appearing cotraveler was mayor 
'of Cleveland, 

| This youthful appearance is ac- 
icentuated by the slight figure of the 
lsecretary and his modest de- 
meanor. ‘“‘You wouldn’t pick him 
'out of a crowd as a member of the 
president’s cabinet,’ said a by- 
secretary 


|committee in the diningroom of the |°Toss the lobby of the hotel to the 


‘hotel, after which he retired to his 
‘room. Affairs of state may hang 
in the balance, but they can never 
interfere with his enjoyment of his 
‘Well known straight stemmed pipe 
and that. received his. concentrated 
\attention immediately upon. reach- 
‘ing his room. 
‘Won't Want My Stuff.” 

A flare of a match, three puffs, 
and the secretary was ready for 
questions. Upon being informed 
that the paper which was represent- 
ed. before. him was Republican in 
politics, his answer was, ‘“‘I don’t 
suppose they will print any of my 
stuff then.” The secretary told of 
the trip he has made from Wash- 
ington, D. C., during which he 


stopped long enough at the State 


college of Pennsylvania to be at 
the opening exercises of the reserve 
ofticers’ training school at that in- 
stitution. “It was purely a non- 
| political mission,’ he said. 
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The garden party given yesterday aft- | 


[ ernoon by Mrs. Baker, wife of the Sec- 


retary of War, at Beauvoir, for the | 
President-elect of Panama, Senor Dr. 
‘Don BelisSario Porras, was a charming 
| social event. This estate, situated at 
35th street and Woodley road, has a 
long drive leading up to the house, 
which is one of the most spacious and 
elegant residences in the suburban sec- 
tion. The lower floor of the house is 
divided by a broad hallway, which ter- 
minates at the drawing room, a large 
room with many windows opening out 
on the lawn, standing in front of a 
ides of the house. The furnishings in 
he house are in exquisite taste, and 
many objects cf art and paintings, of 
rare value are to be seen in the various 
rooms. The dining room, at the right 
of the drawing room, opens out on a 
glass-inclosed pergola, which has seats 
cushioned in red, and no doubt is fre-) 
quently used asa breakfast room, _ | 

Mrs. Baker and Dr. Porras received | 
on the lawn standing in front of a 
clump of giant trees, from which hung 
ltwo large Panama flags with the 
‘Stars and Stripes between, ‘Bhe flag 
fof Panama and the United States 
flag also draped the porte cochere at! 
the front of the house. Mrs. Brewster, 
wife of Gen. Brewster, and Mrs, No- 
lan, wife of Gen. Nolan, presided at 
the daintily . appointed tea table, 
which was afranged at one end of 
the terrace, and smaller tables, each , 
decorated with a cluster of roses and | 
surrounded with comfortable chairs, 
were placed at intervals about the 
‘terrace, which gives a beautiful view 
of the city and of the river, 

The guests included the Secretary 
of State, Mr. Colby; the third assist- 
ant secretary of state, Mr, Merle 
Smith; the ambassador of Argentina, 
Mr. Le Breton; Senora de Mathieu, 
wife of the ambassador of Chile; the 
minister of Ecuador and Senora de 
Blizaldo, the minister o! Honduras, 
Senor Lopez Futierrez; the minister 
of Salvador, Senor Sol; Gen. Pershing, 
the former minister of Bolivia and 
Mme. Calderon and Miss Blena ¢ al- 
deron, Dr. LS, Rowe, director of the 
Pan-American Union; Admiral and 
Mrs. Robert I. Coontz, Mr. and Mrs. 
Sumner Welles; Miss Ramona “Ii, Le- 
fevre, Mr. Franklin Adams, counselor 
of the Pan-American Union, and Mrs.) 
Adam's, and a number of Army officers 
and their wives. 

The president~elect, with the mem- 
bers of his suite, which includes the 
charge d'affaires of the Panama lega- 
tion, Senor Lefevre, and several mili- 
tary aids remained until nearly halt ; 
past six. 
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Der canine fe ihaleate Od a cohiplete vets upon any recom- |decrees. . | 
his part that perhaps there mayj||Mendation which may be made |  _ Oannot Dodge Issue... 

7 be some salvage value in, the ae pene cance POE BOSS “We cannot abandon the task to 
a. | at nents Marehy ai aendek: hie dic, “This league is already organiz- |entered this war, We have no 
eT ay | cEY section. can discover now. mach of |, ed and at work. It has appointed |right to indulge in personal feel- 
Result of Vote Dependent on yaiue there is and just how the’ various commissions for carrying |ings of partisan preferences in the 
age cecaae aaa Be ut cagether into a | Out and applying terms of the | presence of questions 80 great as 
Knowledge ‘of Covenant  ‘%2Pine machine. ‘There is only | treaty and is busy bringing into ex-)|these. © © 7 Be world oe 
Nephew So a: i ve st Seeiant hich he could | istence, under its guidance, peace, now and will take new forms, All 
and Candidate’s Views. make which would satisfy me, | @#8encies about which statesmen | | Over the earth men are in rebellion 
ean ae ” oade that .ivoulds abate an ang | have talked and written for cen- against ancient organizations and 
w ices! direct statement of his intention | turies yen ever being able _ to a ee Ue t which could 
ATION | : ; nei create them because there never Oo nothing ellective to preven € 
WUA | | . and that of his party to ratify the ! | . : 

VORLD UNION OFFERS BEST on aty, That Stone ne Bininty was before a single group of the| frightful catastrophe which has 
the world interests of mankind, é 
Part of Treaty. free from selfishness, to overcome| new kinds of government and 


NECOREaEY the obstacles which all such hopes| bring about new relationships, but 


Takes Issue With Harding’s eae Boe ae ee tata: encountered in the old interna-| deep in the hearts of men every~ 


fea A “8 ° " world’s greatest men, representing overtaken them, All sorts of ex- 
Pi WAY TO PEACE FOR U. S. has not the least intention of mak Dp periments are being tried to set up 





ee : ee Sone in ‘here there is the solemn determi- 
ay , ; that the Democratic party is for |; “onal order. * * * yao es ee 
aa on Separate Interna | the league and the Jyodge, or con- _ Alternative is Exclusion. ination that this thing which has 
po atic | trolling wing, of t Republican | “And what is the alternative if been, this ugly, cruel, destroyin 
< tional Justice Court. | party, ‘is against it. We must an- | we reject the treaty and the coy- thing, must not be again. I do no 
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yc f | ewer nee las bearers we can | enant? We simply exelude our- nea meu ate turning go CoA 
> Claiming ratification of the! intelligently determine how our | gejves; for “fhe rest of the world sm, socialism or anarchy; hey 
league of nations document and| vote should be cast. Was: the | has accepted and is operating un- have passed the point where their 
peace treaty as written is the only! league covenant necessary aS a] dey it. Senator Harding, after re- griefs are solaced by theories; but 
course which the American people| part of the treaty, and is the | jecting it, would begin, no doubt, they are finally determined that 
can, in justice to their previous at- league, as created, an agency for by ‘hopefully approaching’ Ger- whatever form the future organi- 
titude and expectations of the| world peace? | many to make a new treaty. But |zation takes, it must be a form by 
world, adopt; challenging logic of “Need of-such an arrangement | Germany is bound by this treaty to | Which the industry of the world 
opponents of the covenent in their| was clearly recognized by  repre- all-the other nations of the world; will be saved from devotion to use~ 
criticisms of certain sections and) sentatives of all powers assembled | yhe’can’ make no treaty with us in- less and destructive purposes, the 





defending the document in its en-| at the conference.. The coven | consistent with it; if she did it ‘commerce of the world saved from 
tirety as the only effective guard-| ant as drawn is a frank attempt | would constitute a mere alliance ‘disorganization, men saved from 
ian of world peace, Newton D, Ba-| to institute an international rela~} petween the United States and death on fields of battle and wom- 


ker, secretary of war, spoke this; tionship in which secret diplomacy | , ve t the em and children rescued from cas- 
afternoon at i auicicnal Lyceum| will be replaced by open public, Ori Ur thieagy. casa: it oRiaEeeb: ual slaughter as mere incidents In 
and Chautauqua during the time| treaties, in which rights of small arate us in peace from those we ® Seneral catastrophe: | 
dedicated to the Democratic party.| uations will be recognized and con-|]| joined in war, and disassociate us | 

by the program committee. Adop-| {troversies among nations settled'| ¢rom the powers of light and right 

tion of the league covenant as writ- by peaceful means as a substitute || jn the world which are now, for 

ten, Mr. Baker claimed, was the; for war. the first. time in history of the 
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‘question to be decided in the pres- _For External Problems Only. | world, united in the interests of 
idential election this year, since! ,, Aes en ber ee by ne justice. | 
the Democratic party and its pres-; Members of Ue CABUCiT UBC 5 ‘At one time Sen. Harding seem-! 


ident was openly committed to. it,; take to respect and preserve, as 

while the Republican party’s stand-, 2@gainst external aggression, terri- SO ea ete wan come 
ard bearer has made no pledges! torial integrity and existing polit-\} oj oonoy necessary for the preserva- 
and the Lodge wing of the party ical independence of all members, mA ef world whine to be supple-' 
hhas proved its hostility, | is the great peacemaker and peace- | = ata b é, a RANG wal ceRtors| 
“srs Baker, who is credited with! Preserver of the treaty. It has noj| DSrlee, °%1 .4"1. representatives of. 
being, next to the president, the! concern with internal disturbances | Peace Re se oes D $ 
most enthusiastic supporter’ of the || or suppression of national or oth-|| | “8m PO : : 

Jeague, claimed for it that it is the! er, movements within the bound-|| | “The permanent international | 
outgrowth of ideas of democracy|, aries of member states. It aims|| |court would be far more absolute | 
and humanity expressed in the con-|| only to prevent external aggres-|| |and dominant, and require a far), 
stitution of the United States and} Sion. The treaty, having fixed na-|| | greater surrender of national sov-| 
‘made effective in the life of the| tional boundaries upon just lines, || jereignty than is involved in the’ 
republic, that it assures applica-| having recognized the nationalities || | council of the league of nations, in| 
tion of those ideas to the entire; of peoples and set up in freedom || |which each nation reserves an ab-' 
human race and that the steady| small states, Article Ten now seeks solute veto to itself. The court. 
growth of America has been Patch to prevent this arrangement, from can merely administer law, it can- | 








aration for the final act by which| being upset by greed or ambition; |not make Jaw; the council of the’ 
‘this nation shall enter into part-} of neighboring nations, and_ so|| |league can propose to the members | 
nership with all the nations of the| withdraws from all states either}, of the league for adoption new reg- 
world for mutual gooa. | the ambition for conquest or the] ulations and agreements which will 
fear of subjugations which in the have the force of law and these, 
past have been the moving causes when so adopted, can be adminis-| 
ot most. wars. : tered and applied by the court, but | 
“Article Eleven, which provides without the leave to bring into ex- 
that any war or. threat of war, istence a body of recognized inter-, 
whether immediately, affecting any national law the court would find | 
member of the league or not, is itself constantly without rule of || 
precedent to guide it in questions, | 





; Only Way to End War. 

“We are at war with Germany,” 
said Mr. Baker, “that war can be 
ended by but one _ process, the) 
making of a treaty which will] 
settle the future relations of tre 
German people and the people of! 
the United States. The treaty of! |2 matter of concern to the whole 








Versailles is still open to us. It} |league, which ‘shall take any ac- -eyen of a legal nature, submitted 
has been accepted by Germany— | | tion that may be deemed wise and to it for decision. ty 
if we accept it, it closes’ that! ' effectual to safeguard the peace of “After Sen. Harding had declar- 


chapter and. starts the new inter- /nations’ and which also says ‘it is ed it to be substantially all that 
national order. If. we continue} |also declared to be the friendly| | was needed for preservation of in- 
our rejection of it, we must either| | right of each member of the league’ ternational peace, his attention was! 
continue at war or negotiate a to bring to the attention of the | jcalled to the fact that the Hague 
new treaty. assembly, or of the council, any tribunal had never been able to 
“The question, then, is endorse- circumstance whatever affecting enforce its decrees, and he, there- 
‘ment of the provisions of the| |international _ relations which| | fore, in a speech refered to the fact 
league now in existence, for which| |threatens to disturb international! | that the court was criticised for the 
the Democratic party and Demo-| | Peace or the. good understanding reason that ‘it lacks teeth. He. 
-eratic president have pronounced between nations upon which peace| |immediately said, ‘very well, let's 
unequivocally _while the position depends,’ had,” Mr. Baker declar-; |put teeth into it.’ — All of which 
Cetamae is. an “party and its, ed, ‘‘already prevented .one war,| |sounds very simple, but whose 
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men is divided and differs between Finland and Sweden. | ‘|teeth is the senator going to put 
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ATTACKS, HARDING'S STAND “One War i in Europe 


Dee gan ie , | Recites Submission of Mand 
"Wante to Know Whose “ Teeth” Islands Case; Holds Arma- 


i Spee bee s | { ment Burden Must Be Lift- LEAGUE AVERTED | 
: a eae | S ed to Bring Peace Overseas. | OW. AR, , SAYS AYS B AKER 


SWATERLOO, Iowa, ‘Sept. 17.—There 
will be no peace in Europe. until the 
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will be no peace in Europe until the | 

burden of armament is lifted and the burden of armment is lifted’ and the Secietary Cites Cites Dispute 
fear of war destroyed, Secretary Baker fear of war destroyed, Secretary Baker 

declared here today in a speech devoted ' said here to- day in a speech devoted Between Finland and 
wholly to discussion of the Treaty of ‘wholly to discussion of the Treaty of arth a Sweden. 

Versailles and the League of Nations Versailles and the League of Nations Waterloo, Towa, Sept. 17 (By the As- | 
Covenant. covenant. ° sociated Press).—-There will be no, 


Challenging a statement from Senator peace in Europe until the burden of! 
Harding’s speech accepting the Republi- Challenging. i statement from Sena- armament is lifted and the fear of war 









































can Presidential nomination that the tor Harding's speech accepting the Re- destroyed, | | Seeretary Baker declared 
League was ‘so utterly impotent to publican’ Presidential nomination that here toaay in a speech devoted wholly 
prevent wars that it’has not even been the league was “so utterly impotent | to diseussion of the treaty of Ver- 
tried,’ Secretary Baker declared the to prevent wars that it has not even) cal @nd the th of nations ‘cov - 
“é ) . ; 
peat aL : te eae ni eyes been tried,” Secretary. Baker declared | ‘Challenging a ptAkamont from. Sen- 
’ Lous 0 araing the league’s operation “has auready | ator Harding’s speech accepting the 
not know it.’’ He recited the submission saved one war, though Senator Hard-, Republican presidential nomination 
to the League Council by Sweden and ing did not know it.” He recited the that the league was “so utterly im- 
Finland of the Aland Island dispute. . submission, to the league council by potent to prevent wars that it has not. 
“Under the old order,” Mr. Baker | Sweden and Finland | of the Aland. Isl- even been tried,” Secretary Baker de- 
and dispute. clared the league’s operation “has al- 


id, ‘Finland would instant N 
Sacipied the “Aland Myiands eT cates “Under the old order, ” Mr. Baker ready saved one war, though Senator 
Nitaewe€ fas wna said, “Finland would instantly have Harding did not know it.” He recited 
sg phe feller oS aah aha yi rele occupied the Aland Island with her the submission to the league council 
mobilized her © fleet; cut. off Finnish t military forces; Sweden would have by Sweden and Finland of the Aland 


ships if possible and prepared expedi- Ne mobilized her. fleet, cut off Finnish Island dispute. 
thonary forces for immediate attack., ~ shps f possble and prepared expedi- ‘Under the old order,’ Mr. Baker 
But the League in. ‘operation has already | tionary forces for immediate attack. said, “Binland would have occupied 
prevented one war!) A! But the league in operation has already the Aland Islands with her military 
The Secretary © also Sanit, issue with Bros eepaeene oo pert gawe coer oma Sweden would have mobilized 
what he described as Senator Harding’s “wa, what he déseribed, as .Sénator . Har- me OSer cos ae Buea, Sie gone 
assertion that some such international > , 
| My ding’s assertion that some such inter- But the league has already prevented 
court ae The Hague tribunal with ¥ national court as The Hague tribunal one war.” 
**teeth ’’ in it was the sole agency with ‘teeth” in it was the sole agency The Secretary also took issue with 
necessary for the Pine eer of world necessary for the preservation of what he described as Senator Hard- 
peace. X world peace. ine’s assertion that some such inter- 
- + All of which aounds very simple; “All of which sounds very simple,” national court as The Hague tribunal 
aie Raker “continued: chat whose: \ Mr. Baker continued, “but whose teeth with “teeth” in it was the sole agency 
pe aL, | v is the Senator going . to put into The necessary for the preservation of 
teeth is the Senator going to put into \ Hague tribunal world peace. ; 
The Hague tribunal? His criticism of ~) “We get nowhere by changing the “All 6f which sounds very simple,” 
the covenant of the League of, Nations . name of the thing; we get nowhere by Mr. Baker continued, ‘but whose teeth 
fg that it may require the use of the - using the word ‘teeth’ when we mean | is the senator going to put into The 
armed forces 'of the United states. Now, _ - ‘soldiers.’ It is clear that such a court | Hague tribunal? His criticism of the 
Si lAaiNGiA “Fa udart (as seats cake: Se. as Senator Harding must have mad in covenant of the league of nations is 
8, 886 .OUur teenn, mind would be far more of.a super- that it may require the use of the 
sanction of the court is the force it can ‘state than has yet been proposed by armed forces of the United States. 
use to put its decrees and judgments anybody.” Now, our armed forces are our teeth. 
into operation; if The Hague tribunal is \~ In picturing the machinery set up If The Hague tribunal is to have teeth, 
to have teeth it is to have force, and |’ | for the league Mr. Baker said. that the it is to have force, and the only kind 
the only kind ‘of force which operates ) use of military force was ‘an open. | of force which operates among na- 
fanong nations is armed force. pavest ian HONG Apa r med TOR Se): 
OF |. “Should a proper case arise,’ he | In picturing the machinery set up 
We get nowhere by changing the -eontined, “the council would recom- | for the league, Mr. Baker said that 
hem e..0f the thing..we get nowhere by /mend to the several governments of the use of military force was “an open 
ng the sword teeth ’ when we mean the league what, in its judgment, ought question.” 
‘ woldiers, It-is clear that such a court _t-sbe done in a military way, but the oe 
as Senator Harding must have had in pacting ot the couneil ane he ae 
mind would be far more of a super- L ieniee Nee rage inate af Ttatener ce i 
‘Btate than has yet been proposed by the league anywhere, wheeker by in- 
anybody; while the only ‘kind of a court ference ir by statement, to compel any 
that has the least chance of being or- nation to use its armed forces or to 
ganized with the Gonsént of the other contribute its armed firces against its 


consent given at the time it surveys 
the controversy and measures the ne- 
cessity. Each nation retains a com- 
plete veto upon any recommendation 
which may be made that it use its . 
military force against any Sree na-. | 
bon’ in any controversy. 


Me 


nations of the world is a’court which 
can decide legal questions and leave the 
conciliation of political, controversies 
among the States to.the friendly offices 
of such a body as the Council of the 
‘League.”’ 

In picturing the machinery set up ‘for 
| the League, Mr. Baker said that the’ 
fuse of military force was ‘‘an open 
‘question.’ 

‘Should a proper case arise,’’ he con- 
tinued, ‘‘ the Council would recommend 
} to the. several | Governments of the 
\ Teague what, in its judgment, ought to 
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‘will be no peace in Europe until the 
burden of armament is lifted and the 
fear of war destroyed, Secretary Baker 
declared here today in a speech devoted 
wholly to discussion of the Treaty of 
Versailles and the League of Nations 
Covenant. 

Challenging a statement from Senator 
Herding’s speech accepting the Republi- 
can Presidential . nomination that the 
League ‘was “50 utterly impotent to 
prevent wars that it’ has not even been 
tried,” Secretary Baker declared the 
League's operation “has already saved 
one war, though Senator Harding did 
not know it.’’ He recited the submission 


to the League Council by Sweden and. 


Finland of the Aland Island dispute. 

“Under the old order,’”’ Mr. Baker 
said, ‘Finland would instantly have 
occupied the Aland Islands with her 
military forces; Sweden would have 
mobilized her fleet; cut, off Finnish 
ships if, possible and. prépared expedi- 
tionary forces for immediate attack. 


But the League in operation has already | 


prevented one war.’ . 

The Secretary also took. issue with 
what he described as Senator Harding's 
assertion that some such international 
court as The Hague tribunal with 
‘teeth ’’ in it was the sole agency 
necessary for the Diaeere vey of world 
peace. 

' * All of which sounds. very simple: a2 
Mr.. Baker continued, ‘‘ but whose 
‘teeth ' is the Senator going to put into 
The Hague tribunal? His criticism of 
the covenant of the League of, Nations 
fe that it may require the use of the 
armed forces of the United States. Now, 


our armed forces are our teeth; the ~*~ 


sanction of the court is the force it can 
use to put its decrees and judgments 
into operation; if The Hague tribunal is 


“aanong nations is armed force. 

an We get nowhere by changing the 
a ne. of the: thing. .we get nowhere by 
tising the word. teeth” when we mean 
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to have teeth it is to have force, and | 
the only kind of force which operates 
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Rare on Iowa, Sept. 17.—There. 


will be no peace in» Europe, until the 
burden of armment is lifted’ and the 
fear of war destroyed, Secretary Baker 
said here to- day in a speech devoted 


wholly to discussion of the Treaty of 
Versailles and the League | of Nations 


covenant. ° 
Challenging. a statement a Sends 
tor Harding’s speech accepting the Re- 


publican Presidential nomination that. 


the league was “so utterly impotent 
to prevent wars that it has not even 


been tried,” Secretary. Baker declared | 


the league’s operation “has auready | 
saved one war, though Senator Hard-. 


ing did not know it.” He recited the 
submission, to the league council by 
Sweden and Finland. of the Aland. Isl- 
and dispute. 

“Under the old order,’ Mr. Baker 
said, “Finland would instantly have 
occupied the Aland Island with her 
military forces; Sweden would have 
mobilized her. fleet, cut off Finnish 
shps f possble and prepared expedi- 
tionary forces for immediate attack. 
But the league in operation has already 
prevented one war.’ 

The Secretary also took issue with 
what he described as Senator Har- 
ding’s assertion that some such inter- 
national court as The Hague tribunal 
with ‘teeth” in it was the sole agency 
necessary for the preservation of 
world peace. 

‘All of which sounds very simple,” 
Mr. Baker continued, “but whose teeth 


is the Senator going . to put into The, 


Hague tribunal © 

“We get nowhere by changing the 
mame of the thing; we get nowhere by 
using the word ‘teeth’ when we mean 
‘soldiers.’ It is.clear that such a court 
as Senator Harding must have mad in 
mind would be far more of.a super- 
state than has yet been proposed by 
anybody.” 

In picturing the machinery set u 
for the league Mr. Baker said. that the 
"use of military force was ‘an open. 
| question.” 
| “Should a proper case arise,’ he| 


-contined, “the council would -recom- | 


mend to the several governments of 
| the league what, in its judgment, ought 


LEAGUE AVERTED _ 
WAR, SAYS BAKER 


Sadhiary Cites Cites Dispute’ 
Between Finland and 


Sweden. 


Waterioo, Towa, Sept. 17 (By the As-, 
sociated Press).—There will be no, 
peace in Europe until the ‘burden of' 
armament is lifted and the fear of war 
destroyed, | | Seeretary Baker declared 
here today in a speech devoted wholly 
to disewssion of the treaty of Ver- 
sailles~ and the een of nations cov- 
enant, 

‘Challenging a Esabarabrk from ‘Sen- 
ator Harding’s speech accepting the 
Republican presidential nomination 
that the league was “so utterly im- 
potent to prevent wars that it has not 
even been tried,’ Secretary Baker de- 
clared the league’s operation “has al- 
ready saved one war, though Senator 
Harding did not know it.” He recited 
the submission to the league council 
by Sweden and Finland of the Aland 
Island dispute. 

“Under the old order,’ Mr. Baker 
said, “Finland would have occupied 
the. Aland Islands with her military 
forees; Sweden would have mobilized 
her. fleet, cut off Finnish ships and 
prepared forces for immediate attack. 
But the league has already prevented 
one war.” : 

The Secretary also took issue with 
what he described as Senator Hard- 
ing’s assertion that some such inter- 


‘national court as The Hague tribunal 


with “teeth” in it was the sole agency 
necessary for the preservation of 
world peace. 

“All of which sounds very simple,”’ 
Mr. Baker continued, ‘but whose teeth 
is the senator going to put into The 
Hague tribunal? His criticism of the 
covenant of the league of nations is 
that it may require the use of the 


armed forces of the United States. 


Now, our armed forces are our teeth. 
If The Hague tribunal is to have teeth, 
it is to have force, and the only kind 
of force which operates among na- 
tions is armed force.” 

In picturing the machinery set up 
for the league, Mr. Baker said that 
the use of military force was “an open 
question.” 












‘soldiers.’ It-is clear that such a court _t--be done in a military way, but the 
as Senator Harding must have had in | action of the council must be unani- 
mind would be far more of a super- paeUes aud eae hen ae en powie 
‘State than has yet been proposed by the. Tees anywhere, whether by in- 
anybody; while the only kind of a court ference or by statement, to compel any 
that has the least chance of being or- 


nation to use its armed forces or to 
ganized with the consent of the other contribute its armed f3rces against its 
nations of the world is a’court which 


consent given at the time it surveys 
can decide legal questions and leave the me fer peone ee re oe Pe ees | 
conciliation of political, controversies lete veto upon any recommendation 
among the States to the friendly offices which may be made that it use its | 
of such a body as the Council of the military force against any othee na- | 
‘League.”’ bisa in any controversy. 2 
In picturing the machinery set up ‘for Se Re Te 
| the League,. Mr. Baker aaid that the 
use of miHtAEy force was ‘“‘an open 
-question.”’ 
‘* Should a proper case arise,’’ he con- 
tinued, ‘‘ the Council would recommend 
to the. several Governments of the 
i eaeete what, in its Judgment, ought to 
be done in a military way; but the ac- : 
| tion of the Council must be. unanimous, 
| [and en noe it ds merel¥ advisory, 50° 
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| recommendation which may be made 
4 that it use its military force against any 
other nation in any SONS Ess 2 
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An informal meeting of the cabinet in the White House 


grounds. Left to right: Secretaries Burleson, Colby, Daniels, 
Alexander, Payne and Baker. 
© Underwood & Underwood, 
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Hat ] lewton D. Baker ‘fs Speak on 


_ “Physical Value of Military Training” 
at Opening Mass Meeting 





CADET COMPANIES TO 
ACT AS PARTY ESCORT 





When the Penacivania State en 
lege holds its opening exercises on 
Wednesday morning, September fif- 
teenth, for the sixty-sixth time, stu- 
dents, faculty and visitors will have 
the rare pleasure of hearing an ad- 
dress from a ‘nationally known figure. 
Arrangements have been completed by 
Dr. E. E. Sparks, until June, 1920,, the 
President of this collge, whereby the 
Secretary of War of the United States, 
Honorable Newton D. Baker, will be 
present. The Secretary comes here 
to outline the military policy to be fol- 
lowed during the year by all land grant | 
colleges. His message on that day 
will be sent to every state college in 
the country. 


Secretary Baker will be accompanied 
by Honorable Vance C. McCormick, of 
Harrisburg, a member of the Board of 
Trustees of this college, The party 
will drive from Lewistown and will be 
met at the city Hmits by the cadet 
military band, under the direction of 
Bandmaster W. O. Thompson, and by 
one or more volunteer companies of 
the cadet regiment. The Secretary will 
then be escorted to the Auditorium, 
where he will speak on “Physical Val- 
ue of Military Training”. The address 
will be about eleven .o’clock . Wednes- 
day morning and will be a big feature 
of the annual opening exercises of the 
college. He will return to Washington 
immediately after taking lunch at the 
President’s house. 

Secretary Baker’s visit will be the 
second within a fortnight of a member 
of the President’s cabinet at State Col- 
lege. A week ago last Friday Honor- 
able Wm. B. Wilson, United States 
Secretary of Labor came to State Col- 
lege with Honorable_ al L. Spangler of 
Bellefonte, and was “shown — about the 
College by Dr. Sparks, It is not often 

| that State College has the pleasure of 
| entertaining such distinguished guests 
| and all attempts are being made to 
| make Secretary Baker’s" Visit here a. 
| tapet: pleasant ‘one: ee 
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vhi 
‘ibed yeste “i ne ee 
mails aS. official business under 
the. postal frank of the Secretary of 
| War—was devoted almost entirely to 
Ja plea for the Wilsofi covenant. Of, 
}its physical weight, so great that it} 
ji would have cost Mr. Baxer 16 cents 
{to have put each copy in the mails 
with first class postage aflixed, we" 


ponderosity may now be referred to. 
| Mr. Baker, after an introduction 
of some two thousand words historic 
and idealistic, fired at his audience a 
paragraph evidently intended to con- 


vince doubtful Ohio Democrats of the] ’ 


practicability of the superstate into’ 


| Which Mr. Wrison sought to fuse the| 


| United States: 
} ; “It must be remembered that we | 
are now talking not about a League ; 
f of Nations, but the League of Na- 
1 ~=«tions. Twenty-nine nations, includ- ; 
ing all the great civilized Powers of 
the world and most: of the minor 
Powers, have accepted the treaty of 
Versailles, and the League of Nations 
therein provided for has been organ 
f ized and is at work. Its centra 
| office is established, its secretarie 
' are accumulating material, treatie 
axe being filed with it, and contro 
Verazies among the nations are being 
referred to it for action. We must, 
i actenrnine: therefore, whether the, 
United States is to. become a party 
to this League.” | 


~ _— —_ 


) 
, 


) 


The League therefore functions, ac- 
cording to Mr. Witson’s Secretary of 
War and warm supporter. It must 

have astonished Mr. Barnr’s hearers 

j when, after this preliminary descrip 
1 tion of the twenty-nine cylinder en 
| gine, he made no mention at all 0) 
{the battle of Warsaw, raging at the 
jmoment. Quite ignoring the’ conflic’ 
along the Bug, Mr. Barer suavel 
followed his assurance that thi 
League is “at work’ with a declara 
tion that in that organization lies thi 
only practical way to end aggression 
oppression and war. 

Of course Mr. Baker is not alonj 
‘among statesmen in his delusion 
(about the Letgue and its working 
‘About twenty hours before Mr. Bakr) 
deliv ered his speech in Columbus sev 

ral British gentlemen rose in thi 
eek of Commons to ask the Premiei 

hy the League (concerning the ae 
tivities of which they evidently be 
lteved as Mr. Barker does) had done 
nothing to end the war between Po 
ie and Soviet Russia. The reply 





Mr. Lioyp GrEorGE was admirably 
qndid; =) > | 
“7 am quite willing to consider the 
uestion raised by Mr. Cuynrs and 
ir Rorert Cecin as to the desira- 
ility of having brought the League 
into operation in connection with the 
olish question. It Gould not have 
een done. The League cannot oper- 
te where there ig no unanimity, ae { 
fets quite ee the i an 
+ ’ ews 
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z I “ae sy hie: Denies sree 38e 
League’ ean operate whe an 
there is no unanimity.” How of 
does Mr. Gots 'Gronar or Mr. Bake 
oF any other professing admirer of the 
League think unanimity would by 
found among the Powers, say te 
years hence, when the commercia 
rivalries of: Europe are again at th 
hpight? If there is no meetin 
njinds between France and Nngian 
‘When the memory of their great wil 
prrtnership Is still green, what aunity 

may we look for among nations less 
Sympathetic when the pinch comes? 
| One threat from inside his own 
e@untry and the British Premier re- 
tt ses to cooperate with France for’ the 
| pleservation of Poland! a af "4 

‘Wt anything was needed to make 
complete the ludicrousness of the situ- 
ation Mr, Lroyp Grorer supplied it 
when he added, as a secondary excuse, 
ihat Russia declined to have anything 
to lo with the League. 

e did not mention, so far as we 
knéw, Article XI. of the covenant ant 
‘its| bearing on this particular poin 






















Makes more einterestin sting 
Grorce’s plea that the League cannot 
. act in the present crisis because 
|) LENIN has’ declined Leagne inte 
BS tion: 
“Any war or threat of war, 
whether’ immediately affecting any 
of the members of the League or not, 
is hereby declared a matter of con= 5 
cern to the whole league and the 
League shall take any action that 
; May be deemed wise and effectual ‘to $ 
safeguard the peace of nations.” 






| Nothing could read more plainly. 
» Nothing coul(l mean less when a great 
‘Power decides that it will not risk 
the overthrow of a Ministry for the 
sake of Poland. “What Power in the 
‘lworld,” asked Mr. Baker yesterday, 
“would venture an aggressive war in 
ithe face of a league comprehending 
all the nations?’ Well, in the face of 
‘ftwenty-nine signatures to Article XI. 
ithe Bolsheviki have ventured this 
very thing and one of the covenant’s 
sponsors and the spokesman for the 
‘jsreatest Power in Europe admits the 
‘lhelplessness of the League and’ rele- 
‘jigates the boldest promise of the cove- 
tinant to the dim shades where wine 
the woodbine. 
But let us return to Mr. Baker and 
the words that fall as pansies from 
‘|his tongue: ta 
“The long delay in. the ratificagion® 
of the treaty has appéared to break 
‘to the heart of the world the prom~ — 
ise which America made with its | 
lips.” A 


Of course, America made no prom- 
ise that it has not performed; and 
he world understands that the United 
tates is not bound, legally or morally 
to carry out ra ash pledges made with 
lout Constitutional authority. Bui 
} what Ameri¢an can view the League's 
failure inAhe case of Poland ¥ without! 
thanklr ¢ Providence for bere tiene 
the DN Rd mabltea Sen nate. to Je us int 
ae fp ossi le em gs? BCG, ‘ eG 
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uilt capacity. 1 hee years, and as e mae 
studen Rese completed tt 
| to “provide reserve officers: in : 
| 0. T. Cc. mo’ vement has grown any ny number approximate _-the above 
4, eae ‘the clos ose of t he academic, figure, It i is hoped t to ‘obtain this. year 
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year 1920 there were 208° ‘senior units about three hundred. This number will 
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lege in this country, and presents to 
em the challenge received here. 
Long beofre the expected arrival of 
the distinguished guest, the frong cam- 
pus was thronged with an eager as- 
-semblage. Secretary Baker was ac- 
‘companied ‘by Honorable Vance C. Mc- 
Cormick, a member of the Board of 
| Trustees and was met at the borough 
limits by the college military band 
bh aded by Bandmaster W. O. Thomp- 
peoon and a small company of cadet vol- 
is mteers who acted as a guard of honor 
'to the party. 
| ; _ Following Secretary Baker’s appear- 
} Singing of “Victory” by the student | 
i: body, Honorable H. Walton Mitchell, | 
president of the board of Trustees del- 
|ivered the opening address of the an- 
| ual exercises. Mr. Mitchell spoke of 
‘the conditions under which the col- 
| lege was opening and expressed the 





{in all activities of Penn State. He then 
| ntroduced Secretary Baker, acclaim- 
‘ing the remarkable methods employed 
by. the latter during the past war, and 
expressed the spirit of the entire as- 
‘semblage in reference to the privilege 
recognized by all in the presence of so 
| distinguished a speaker. The meeting 
| closed with | the presentation of the 
“ president’s medal and the singing of 
the Alma Mater. 


er" 
_ Secretary Bak@r’s speech, “yeminis- 
cent. of the problems encountered dur- 
ing war times, forcefully portrayed the 
government's methods for obtaining a 
‘required number of physically and in- 
_tellectually “capable officers, and then 
1e rapid growth of .a reserve body 
‘whose further growth he so greatly ad- 
vocates. \ 
_ Secretary Baker emphasized the posi- 
tion of the average college student, his 
‘relation to the college and the R O. T. 
‘C. and also the relationship the latter 
bears | to the college. ‘He says: 


__ “The student who comes to college 
‘brings with him the eagerness of youth 
‘but usually he has uncertain and im- 
ature objectives. As he enters the 
‘campus he confronts the ideals of life 
for which the college stands; they soon 
begin to make certain his uncertain- 
ties, to settle his doubts, and to steady - 
shim with definite views and aims. 

“The college stands for culture, which 
‘Godkin. once called “the ability to do 
easily the thingS which one does not 
like to do,” buty which is perhaps bet- 
ter defined as the acquisition of enough 


we 


































































‘belief that brighter days were ahead 





ic ideals pressing upon him, the stud- 
ent seeks to eliminate all that is un- | 
necessary and all ‘that is profitless, in | 
order that he may accomplish the ser- 
ious task which college education | 
means. 

“Tt ig a curious proof of the power 
of these academic ideals that most of | 
our colleges have been obliged to es- 
tablish compulsory forms of physical 
exercise in order to prevent our young: 
mén from neglecting their bodies, and , 
yet those who are wise and who look 
at life in retrospect realize that the | 
body may not be sacrificed without ul- 
timately weakening the basis eat 


which mental activity rests, and that ert their best efforts in order to appear 


at least a moderate amount of time 
given, to the perfection of the body is 
a direct aid in the cultivation and 
strengthening of the mind. 


“One problem in all the vast and hur- 
ried preparation of the late war ‘pre- 
sented itself with peculiar force, the 
selection and training of officers. In 
ordered series of ranks its organization 
reaches down from the supreme com- 
mander to the private. The final re- 
sponsibility of authority rests in the 
supreme commander, but his plans 
must be intelligently carried out, and 
so in the varying ranks there must be 
men trained to understand and trained 
to execute the several parts of the task 
which are distributed. They must be 
men whose characters command res- 
pect, whose minds and bodies are dis- 
ciplined, and who in the hour of em- 
ergency can grasp the details of com- 
plex situations and make accurate dec- 
isions in the interest of the safety and 
success of those entrusted to their 
care. The training of officers is there- 
fore based upon a more careful sel- 
ection and a more prolonged discipline 
than is required for the larger group 


of men who make up the rank of file 


of the forces. The officer must know 
more than his men and his knowledge 
must be usable knowledge, knowledge 
acquired by experience and habit. 


In answer to the belief that the 
R. O. T. G is an attempt to foster a 
military spirit among younger Amer- 
icans, Secretary Baker asserts that 
“Weare not seeking to encourage @ 
-military spirit. by. introducing element- 
ary military training into colleges., In- 
deed, those who,know most about war 
are those who most earnestly ‘seek to 
avoid it—only the ignorant or the 


wicked could light-heartedly- seek to 


embark their nation in war ‘under ‘mod- 


ern conditions—but we are seeking _by 


the establishment of the Reserve -Offi- 


cers’ Training Corps. to give a. great | 


bop of wuss: men a basis eee hi ich | 
ms | ASR ee eee eee ah 








far beyond those which come to Officers | 


of equal rank with troops. They have | 
heavy responsibilities of an adminis- 
trative and executive character. They 


‘are ‘called upon to adjust themselves to 


other interests and to exercise tact, 
diplomacy, and authority to a degree 


that does not come normally to regi-. 


mental officers with troops in time of 
peace. In their association with the 
faculty members they are brought into 
close contact with men of culture and 
high education, and association which 
can not but prove stimulation. In } 





'vealing physical defects of which the 
student was either ignorant, or to 
which he had remained indifferent. The 
early correction of such defects and the. 
appreciation of their seriousness has 
thus been made possible. 

At Penn State, as it is at many other 
institutions where military training is 
compulsory the first two years, the 
work with the upperclassmen is purely 
voluntary. Over one hundred students 
took up the advanced R. O. T. C. work 
last year and about thirty profited by 
the summer camp at Camp Devons, 


teaching college men they are hand- 
ling the best and highest type of Amer- 
ican manhood and are required to ex- 


Massachusetts. In regards to those 
who cease training after the first two 
years, Secretary Baker says: 

“A young man who completes but two 
years training is not qualified to re- 
| ceive commission and although his ex- 
rience should constitute something | 


‘to advantage. The scientific and lab-- 
oratory. facilities provided at the in-) 
stitutions, particularly in the engineer 
and technical departments, offer an op- | pe 
portunity for the development of im- of an asset to the country for national | 
pr oved methods of instr uction. The defense, it is, nevertheless, not a ful- | 
units of the different arms in the in- | fillment. of the purpose of the R. O. T.. 
stitution are placed -in positions of| C- The course of the student through 
relative comparison with another, in the R. O. T. C. ‘has three election steps 
the eyes of the faculty and students, before he is passed into the Reserve 
and this unconsciously stimulates the | COrPs, and the success of the system 
respective officers to improve and en-| 45 4& means. of officer procurement of 
rich their courses. In the large land-| the Reserve Corps must be largely 
grant institutions, where the enrollment} judged by the number who ‘lect to 
is upwards of 1,500 students and where 
there are four or more different units, 
the senior officers duties are more dif- 
ficult of successful fulfillment than 
would be the case were he commanding 
an Army brigade in time of peace. Of- | 
ficers of conspicuous ability and of 
high military accomplishments are 
needed- to effectively develope and dir- 
ect such military departments. 


It is worthy of note that the coeduca- 
tional system of education at many. of 
these institutions affords opportunity 
for familiarizing the future leaders of 
women voters with the benefits of mil- 
itary training. 

Secretary Baker went on to explain 
that there was likewise a great need 
of traned men to fill the commissioned 
ranks in the lower grades. He says 
“Tt is expected that the principal source 
of such procurement in the future will 
be found in the R. O. rT Gy; The year | 
1920 is the first in which an appreci- 
able number’ of students has completed 
the advanced course and the , requisite 
number of camps to make them elig- 
ible for. -commissins. in the Reserve 
Corps... 

eat. is ‘thought. that probably | 5, 000 
represents. the maximum figure - which 
the R.-O. T?C. may ‘be epxected to an- 
nually provide. = Assuming that the 
usefulness of _those- so ~ commissioned. 
vi iT on the average continue apes oe 

_years, it becomes evident S fran mr hil 
sot. production nust be mee it=- OF ome rate 

~ tain ¥ ained. ™ mp n 


end. 
“The one phase of the Ri ESCH 


‘students themselves and from the gen- 
eral public, is that connected with sum- 
mer training camps. For the Americ- 
an man and boy there is something fas- 
|einating in the idea of going under 
canvas; of getting away-for a while 
from the softer side and of getting 
into the elemental atmosphere of our 
life. It is inspiring evidence of our 
national hardiness and a state of mind 
deserving of the most sympathetic con- 
sideration. This desire for Contact 
with the great out-of-doors lends it- 
self most effectively to the needs of 
the broader military training possible 
to accomplish only when those to be 
instructed can be, separated from the 
distracting’ interestts of every day af- 
fairs and placed in an environment cal- 
culated to bring their mental and phy- 
| sical energies to bear upon the busi- 
li ness in hand to the desirable degree.” 
“Tt is fundamentally important that 
the students of the military arts and 
sciences shali actually live the life of 
the soldier, partake of his hardships, 
and get to know, his problems and their 
solutions, in. order that there may be 
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é formed in’ ‘the students’ minds a cor- 
rect. attitude toward these things and | 


continue their pe OE to the logical | 


curriculum which elicits probably the | 
greatest degree of interest from the | 


a ively qouceptien: of duty and a sense | ° 
ee re sas. A 
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i — gi| Heat De otal: enrollment — of 43,598" materially increase each year-until the 
Text aE Address To Be Sent To All Collects In This Coun || students; 126 junior units having | maximum figure is reached. | 2 
2 Oy er Four Thousan d Stud ts, rye an. enrolment of 44,777 students; and “Recent legislation definitely fixes t 
E ucen Faculty Members and Towns- there were ‘assigned. to the training of || the status of officers of Reserve Corps 1 
people Present these units. more than 400 officers.” and it is thought that a considerable t 
Through the medium of the R. O. T. number ofthe 1920 graduates will apply ‘ 
Seer C. in public high schools, Secretary for and be granted commissions. In s 
| “The Ste 3 aR | Baker says that foreign born boys re- June, 1920, 982 students completed the s 
be * sae ee € ae we you. It shall aon Ps er ) {| ceive their greatest development and advanced course, and of these, 483 are | t 
ce me eet ieee See the eee (Continued trom Hrs page 'l stimulation of patriotism, good citiz-}considered eligible for commissions. t 
es me PLETE CE LO“ CIS enship, and physical improvement. “It “The R. O. T. C. while in the third t 
ous. See ee ot a ee oe Pe ee pe Sa is Americanization of the best form and | year of its existence, has enjoyed so ex~ c 
Be ¥: as generally been accorded the hearty | cellent a year this last that in the C 
Bente ee cre to Penn State stud. appreciative attitude toward Monee ea support and encouragement of the var- future it can but increase in its bene- t 
ir th 2 i Be RRASEES in state colleges es general. The oe mh s for ;,us Boards of Education and the gen-} ficial scope. It has increased in favor 2 
i roughout this land sent forth by. thoroughness, and the student soon  4)4)- public. with both students and the education- r 
2 ecretary of War, Honorable Newton, feels that surface attainments do not corny RO.T. al authorities. A high standard of 5 
/D. Baker at the opening mass meeting | wear and that he must really know and a reactions ene Sa tudent it. 
os the army at large will prove decidedly | Stucen esprit and morale has develop- c 
|: shering in the ‘sixty-sixth adminis-| understand. ‘he College stands for | nefi ied ll hat the |e@ in many institutions and constant | 
trative year of the Pennsylvania State| intense specializations, and the student eneficial, and it will be found that the sfeort de t ; = 4 
Vcollese. , Secretary Baker’s’ speech,| realizes that, however, broad His cul- | Slicers. returning-to duty. “with troops (eee eet aUDPOLe ane Se : 
‘while délivered personally at this col-| ture and however generous his general patter Cu ea Se as much gee a eS eee : 
liege to an assemblage of over four information, there must be some one’|| improved in their instructional meth- | rE ts a - 
| ; ods and knowledge of how to teach is required that every student s 
| thousand students, faculty members| Subject upon which he is master alike || © < idi T fi + th who enters the R. O. T. C. be subjected ; 
and townspeople, has been transmitted of the broad outlines and the intimate |/YOU"S = *° SUB eag ce Uae te ee pe a rigid physical ti d | 
‘through print to ev land t col-| details. With these and other academ- schools and colleges have opportunities | (ae Sesteer Seager een ; 
grant col- . this has resulted in many cases in re- r 
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‘students, perhaps because a disciplined 
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aine ed to. serve y 


1 an em arise. bis addi- 
to that, “they. wil find-that some- 
thing has been added by this training || 
to their ‘general equipment. The mind 


often takes its. color from the habits | 
of the body ; skill of finger, deftness of |. 


touch, speed in running, strength of 
arms, are all qualities upon which the 
mind learns to rely and from which 
it ‘acquires characteristics in its own 


operations. The experience of the great | 


colleges in this country which have 
maintained R. O. T. C. units shows that 
the men who participate in the mili- 
tary activities are most suecessful as 


mind and a more ‘confident intellectual 
operation is the natural -acecompani-. 
ment of a discipInied body. 


“As the years go by, yy, and the list of 


‘Reserve officers increases, we see one 
of our national problems being -an- 


swered. The officers will be ready’ 


should the emergency come. Mean- 
while, the men who constitute that 
safeguarding force will be pressing on 
in their various business activities, vir- 
ile, vigorous, and strengthened by the 
discipline and “*xperience which their 


training for the national service will 


have added to their education. 
; —$—$_——_0—__—__—_—— 
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i-Npsebeaie of War Baker in an a d- | 
dress at a AE rally, at ae 
dria last night c ‘ged Senator E ar 
ing with blowing hot and cold 
reference to the league iss 
compared - the senator opposing a. 
world pact to the worldly-wise su 
of Bunyan’s “Pilgrim’s, Pr og 3.” | 
The meeting was well attended. e | 
Secretary confined his. attention § 
to, the league issue. 
| cer said that he sought + 
to speak with bitterness, al thor 
he would confess that aa ae as 
of the men ke wer 
side of the greatest Peet ihe ta 
had ever confronted the United 8 
@ question concerning which he 
as deeply in earnest as if he wer 
on his knees tabing his font 

The Secretary fia that § 
Borah and Johnson were : nne 
that the ‘Republican | Ct no se 
scrapped the leagu suey 
torney — General Micenvhane a 
Leerae back from BHurope an arder 

vocate of-the league, goes into a a 
ates of an hour with Senato: 

ng and comes out with the stat 
ae eyervint g is all right. | 
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Representative R. Wal Moore, of 
the Hig hth Bat ne constensh ona. 1 dis- 
trice, — feed wi a a 
speech wate le eh 


things hich had been i jt yr A 
andria gu ring the ae ic @ 
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N interesting feature of the 


{ 
lowa Press and Authors club 
2 initial dinner, held last eve- 
ning at the Younker tearoom, was 
the presence of a number of non- 
resident members including Frank 
Luther Mott of Indianola, Miss 
Gertrude Walton of Harlham, and 
Dr. Florence EB. Richardson of Chi- 
Cago. 
The dinner, which marked the} 
idency of Miss Esse Hathaway, was 
honored by the presence also of the 
New York artist, Mr. Wilbur Reaser 
who was heard in a greeting. 
Following the dinner Miss Hatha- 
way presided over a short business 
session, after which Madame Til- 
lisch rendered a group of. songs and 
Mr. unpublished 
Masterpiece,’’ 
Lewis Worthing- 


Tillisch read an 
play entitled ‘‘The 
written by Mrs. 
ton Smith, 
1919-20. 


opening of the year under the : 


president during 


= | 


The members of the Chi Med club® 
celebrated the 


second anniversary; 
of the club’s founding at a dinner, 
in the Harris-Emery tearoom last 
evening at 6:30 o’clock. The club 
colors of green and yellow were 
used in decorating the table. Places 
were set for Mesdames J. Merriett, | 
C. Peterson, R. Wry, E. Londahl, R.| 
Davis,s H. E. Cram, Monahan, J. 
Hall, W. Walker and Miss. Hazel 
Fahnstock. 


Des Moines college was the scene 
last evening of an informal party, 
riven by the members of the Y. W 
C.”A. and the Y.°M..C. A., in >the! 
form of a get acquainted affair. An| 
informal program was. given and, 
about 600°-members enjoyed the: 
evening. Those in charge were 
Miss Evelyn Johnson, president. of 
the Y. W. G. A., Miss Helen McCaf- 
free, and Mr. Renius Berchen, pres- 
ident of the Y. M. C. A. 


~~ 


Mrs. -W. S. Weaver of Houston, 
Tex., who is the guest of her sister 
Mrs. E. F. Lentz, has been the re- 
cipient of several social courtesies. 
Thursday Mis. E. E. Evans was 
Mrs. Woeaver’s hostess at a luncheon | 
in the Younker tearoom with auc- 
tion bridge forming the ‘diversion | 
of the afternoon. The high score} 
prizes were awarded to Mesdames | 
H. Y. Gibson, R: B. Mitchell, R.| 
3yrlkit and E: H. Lentz. Addition-! 
al. guests were Mesdames W: W. 
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Y.W.C. A. Notes 


Miss Sadie Johnson, Polk coun- 
ty secretary of the Young Women’s 
Christian association, and Miss 
Pearl De Jarnette, former field sec- 
retary of town and county Y. W. 
C.>A. work, will go to Runnells to- 
day to make some official calls on 
Y. W. C. A. workers there. 

Thursday evening a new group 
of Girl Reserves was organized at 
Lincoln school building in Valley 
Junction, under the direction of 
Miss Gladys Proctor. The Valley 
Junction Y. W. GC. A. and Girl Re- 
serve group come under the super- 
vision of the Polk county associa- 
tion, of ‘which Miss Sadie Johnson 
is secretary. 

Mrs. A. Sifford will assume her 
duties as house mother of the Y. W. 
Cc. A. Tuesday There are thirty-six 
cirls permanently located at the 
assogiation building at the present 
time. 

Mrs. Corrine J, Lockman, gen- 
eral secretary and director of ths 
glee club of the women’s depart- 
ment of the Chamber of Commerce, 
will meet the glee club this eve- 
ning at 7:30. o'clock, at a get-to- 
gether party in the library of the 
Y. W. GC. A. This meeting is pre- 
paratory to the community sing, 
which will be a part of the depart- 
mental meeting of the Chamber of 
Commerce Wednesday. 


Mrs. Bessie. Eddy has returned 
from her vacation and has a registry 
list of good rooms for girls. She 
is also prepared to help young 
women find employment. 

The provisional committee of the 
Tenth street community center, of 
which Miss Edith Bank is general 
secretary, met on Thursday and 
planned work for the year. 


Maple, R. Townsend Preble, Char- 
lotte Castle; George Yates, E. W. 


‘Dunham, Miss Blanche Gavin, Mrs. 


BE. F. Lentz, the honoree and the 


hostess. 


Mrs. Cecilia Hirsh of the Vic- 
toria hotel, entertained at a family 
dinner party Thursday evening 
honoring Mr. Arthur Redstone, 
who will leave the first of the week 
to attend Iowa. State college at 
Ames. 


Mrs: Jacob Harpel of 2025 
Clark street opened her home yes- 
terday noon to the Deborah class 


'of the First Baptist church for a 


Don’t be Fechirnged 
Resinol Soap 
will clear your skin 


Many and many a girl has a clear, 
healthy complexion today because some 
friend came to her with'that sound ad- 
vice. Resinol Soap not only is delight- 
fully cleansing and refreshing, but its/ 
daily use reduces the tendency to pim- | 
ples, offsets many ill-effects of cosmetics, | 
and gives wture the chance she needsto 
make red, reugh- skims white and soft,| 

If the skin is in bad shape; through neglect or im- 
proper treatment, a tittle Resinol Ointment should 

at first be used with the Resi 

nol Soap, to hasten the returg 

tonotmalconditions. Resino! 

Soap and Resinol Ointment 
are sold by all druggists. 


ments 


fareweld luncheon complimenting 
Mrs.. Howland Hanson. The host- 
ess was assisted in serving the 
fifty guests by a committee con- 
sisting of Mrs. J. H. Cole, chairman 
and Mesdames C. BE. Thompson, J. 
C. Ford, E. F. Kinne, J. H. Cochran 
and Mrs. H. F. McAdow. 

At.the close of’ the luncheon, 
Mrs. George Towne, president of 
the class, presented Mrs. Hanson 
with a cameo pin as a gift of re- 
membrance from the members. 
Mrs. Towne also presented a birth- 
day book to Mrs. David E. Cloyd, 
who left last evening with Mr. 
Cloyd for Huron, S. D., where the 
latter will- be superintendent of 
schools. 


The Des Moines Gidsons wili 
hold. an election of officers this 


}eyening al a meeting at the home 


of Mr. and Mrs. G. G. Fhomas, 658 
West Forty-first street. 

The women’s auxiliary will have 
charge of the program. Mrs. A. M. 
Piper will sing and Miss Thelma 
Merrill will give a reading. The 
committee in charge of the refresh- 
includes Mesdames O. \. 
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families are 
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All 
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Moon, Ralph Mackintosh, 
Colony and Charles F. 
Gideons and their 
vited to attend. 

; aan 3 

Mrs. John B, Machin. formerly 
| Miss Hstella England, whose mar- 
|riage was an event of Wednesday, 
| will be complimented at a _post- 
| nuptial luncheon this noon, when 
Be group Of girls from the Central 
Christian church will entertain in 
the Younker tearoom. 

In the party will be the Misses 
Marion and Laura Penny, Bertha 
; Lane, Nellie and Stella Hammond, 
Doris James, Jessie Filson, Edna 
Purcell and Katherine Stark. 


Miss Jessie Filson will leave the 
first of October for Omaha, Neb., 
where she has accepted a position 
as elementary division superintend- 
ent‘of the northern district of the 
Disciples of Christ. 

Miss Filson has been employed 
by the Iowa State Sunday School 
association and has also been Polk 
county superintendent of the chil- 
dren’s division. She is. in addi- 
tion to this, junior superintendent 
at Central Christian church. On 
Oct, 12 she will go to St. Louis, 
where she will attend the national 
convention of the Disciples of 
Christ as a district representative. 


A luncheon party was enjoyed 
yesterday noon at the Grant club 
by a group of men and women in- 
terested in the school of methods 
which is being conducted this week 
at the Central Christian church. 

Covers were laid for the Rev. 
W. A. Shullenberger, Mr. CG. A. 
Goss, Mrs. Charles O’Brien. Miss 
Edna Licklider, Mrs. Arthur 
Géorge; Mr. Clinton R. Dorn. Mr. 
Paul B. Rains, Miss Maus, Mr. 
Darsie and. Miss Cora Upp. Fol- 
lowing the luncheon a discussion 
ef the improved methods of mod- 
ern Sunday school work was held. 


-— —_— omqun 


Sigma Deita club held 3 busi- 
ness meeting Thursday evening and 
elected Miss Helen Wood as acting 
president in the absence of Miss 
Bertha Hofer, who is teaching this 
year at Clemens, Ia. This club is 
affiliated with the junior federa- 
tion and chose Miss Bernice Ren- 


ner as its representative to this 
organization. 


a ee 


Personal Mention. 


Mrs, P. D. Scofield and 1 ] 
aoe , 1er daughter, 
Mrs, Harriett Dana, have returned Teron 
Leke Okoboji, where they spent the sum- 


mer. They are at home at 1105 rent 
meee at 1105 Seventh 


Mrs. J. W. Wickham leaves 
evening for Columbus, O., where she will 
visit her daughter. She will also visit 
at the home of Mrs. Wilma Longe Me- 
Clellan of Conneaut, O., formerly of Des 
Moines. ’ j a 
: Miss Mary Polk and her fuest, Miss 
Gertrude Windish of Cincinnati will leave 
Sunday night for Aurora, N, Y.. where 
they will continue their studies at Smith 


tomorrow 


college. 


Misses Susan and Mildred Harbach and 
Dorothy Bondurant will leave Sunday 
evening for Southampton, Mass, where 
they will enter college. 

_ Miss Mabel Reed of Salt Lake 
rived in the city Sunday to 
week. with Mrs. KE. F. Lentz. 

Herbert. Henry Redhead, son of Mrs 
Herbert Redhead, left Wednesday for 


Kemper Military academy, where he will 
continue his studies. 


Mr. and Mrs. B. C. Holm, 2714 Ingersol] 
avenue, will motor to Moline, TIil.. for a 
week’s stay. Mrs. M. D. Hinrichs, mother 
of Mrs. Holm, wiil accompany them as 
far as lowa City where she will spend a 
week visiting relatives. 

Mrs, P. SS. Holbrook 
Elsie, have returned from 
wesf. 


City 
spend 


ar- 
the 


and 
a trip to the 


Mrs. Howland Hanson is entertaini 
her house guest her sister, Mrs, 
Innes.of Chicago. 


Miss’ Helen Richter has left for Iowa 
City, where she will enter her junior year 
at the University -of ‘Iowa. 

_ Mrs, Harry Crenshaw, 
in a local hospital, has been removed to 
her. home on Poik boulevard. 

Miss Florence Wright of Knoxville and 

Mr. Burtmett’ Culver —4f° they Annanolis 
naval academy were jn. the city Thutsday 
; to attend the midshipmen’s ‘dance at 
Hotel fort Des Moines, 

Miss Beulah Miles will 
énter the University ‘of 

1 Miss Mignon Rubinson 
for Chicago, 
work at 

Miss 
gtreet 


ng as 
John 


who has been ill 


leave today 
Minnesota. 
will leave today 
where she will resume heér 
the Chicago university. 

Mildred Mugge of 1600 Thirtieth 
returned Thursday from 2 six 
weeks’ vacation which began with a ten 
day auto trip through northwestern Iowa 
with members of her family. Two weéks 
were spent at the H. O, Kehr home in 
Lansing, Ia., and the rest of the time 
she was the guest of her cousin, Mrs. 
R. H. Luther of Adel, Ja., at her summer 
home, Comforest Cpttage, on Gull lake, 
Minn. 


to 


CRESTON IS LOOKING 
FOR A NEW RAILWAY 


Special to The Register. 

CRESTON, Ia., Sept. .17:—The 
Creston chamber of commerce. be- 
lieve that within the coming year 
the Chicago Great Western rail- 
road will have plans undér way 
for the extension of its line. from 
Des Moines to Creston. 

President S. M. Felton of . that 
railroad, to whom an appeal was 
made, has replied that if after six 
months’ operation of*the road un- 
der private ownership, it appears 
possible for such an:.extension, the 
railroad officials will meet a com- 
mittee. from the Creston Chamber 
of Commerce. 
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INDIANS ROW OVER | 
POWWOW PROFITS 
| 


daughter, |* 


one EE ee ee, eS ee ne ene 
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One Group Demands Divvy 


of the $17,800 Fund. 


Special te The Register. | 

CEDAR RAPIDS, Ia... Sept. LT | 
Suit has been filed in the local fed- 
eral court by Jack Old-Bear, chief 
and six councilman of the'Sac and 
Fox Indians of the Tama’ reserva- 
tion for an accounting of the re- 
ceipts of the powwows given on 
the reservation during the last five} 
years. They want their part of $17,-| 
800. 


The defendants are Robert 
Young-Bear, son of a former chief, 
and six other Indians, and Jacob 
Braide, United States superintend- 
ent of the reservation, and his as- 
sistant, Robert Lyon, who had 
charge of the powwows. 

Chief Old-Bear alleges that 
proceeds of the entertainments were 


vw 
as 


' 


| 


to be divided share and share alike} 


among the 320 ' members 


tribes on the reservation but that 


an accounting. The plaintiffs as- 
sert they have been threatened with 


arrest when they made their claims. | 


of the} 


| 


the defendants have failed to make | 


On account of a lack of money tae, 
Indians have sued as poor persons. } 


The powwows have. attracted 
greater attention each year and the 
attendance has increased annually. 
In 1916 the receipts were $1,700, 
and in 1917 they increased to $2,- 
9.00; in 1918, $3,000; 1919, $4,500, 
and in 1920, $7,000. 

A local firm of attorneys has the 
case which promises to be among 
the most novel ever tried. here. 


—_—- —- 
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KIDDIES AREFOUND _| 


TO BE'A CYCLONE 


Special to The Register. 

PORTLAND, Ia., Sept. 17.— 
Sheriff F. E. Marsh of Mason City, 
was called to the farm residence of 
Mr. and Mrs. L. C. Kehm, two miles 
southeast of here last evening, 
find the home an interior cyclonic| 
wreck. 

Every table, chair, stool and bit | 
of portable furniture in both stories! 
of the house was overturned with 
absolutely nothing left standing but 
the heavy cook. stove. Practically, 
every dish in the kitchen and din-| 
ing room had been broken. Flour, | 
sand, sugar and washing powder! 
had been mixed and was strewn| 
over the furniture, the disarrayed 
rugs and about the entire house. 

Two children, a boy aged 6 and 
a girl aged 9, confessed they did 
it, playing truant from scnool. 


MEXICAN MAY DIE 
A ROBBERY VICTIM 


Special to The Register. 
FORT MADISON, fa., Sept. 17.— 
Mazquiz Otero is 
with a broken skull and four fel- 
low Mexicans are in jail waiting 
the outcome of his injuries. 
Pay day he drew down 
$200 from the Sante Fe. 
He charged the fours-men in jail 
with having assaulted--him with a 
hammer wrapped insa@ pair of over- 
alls. His money and=watch were 
gone when he was fond helpless 
on the street. 
Runeldo Lopez, boss of Little 
Mexico. here, ig one of the four ac- 
cused. 


about 


\PTRACTS » 
ENORMOUS CROWD 


Special to The Register. 

RED OAK, Ia., Sept. 
Monty-Festo celebration attracted 
such enormous crowds, that the 
frontier men had to cut their shows, 
for want of room to give the ex- 
hibitions. 

Between 10,000 and 11,000 visi- 
tors saw the frontier celehration 
Wednesday. The Red Oak grounds 
will accommodate satisfactorily 
about 5,000 people. 

The attendance was about double 


| 


17.—The 


in the hospita 


to} men and on 


OLDEST PERSON 


ly 


SATUR DAY MORNING, SEPT 


Youngest Collegian 


the} 


MISS EDANE ROWELL. 


The youngest student to enter 
the University of California this fall 
is Miss EFdane Rowell, 15 years old. 


TO THIEVES BUT IT 
WAS UNWITTINGLY 


COUNCIL BLUFFS, Ja., Sept. 17. 
—Police Captain J. C. Shafer and 
Officer W. A. Bostedt, returning 
from Missouri Valley found two 
young men trying to right a big 
car. 

The. officers assisted the young 
their arrival here 
the car had been 


learned that 


| stolen. 


They quickly returned to the 
place, found the car,’ which had 
been stripped, and the young men 
missing. 


a 


BOY HIT BY FIRE - 
TRUCK; CITY SUED 


WATERLOO, Ia.,. Sept. 17.— 
Waterloo’s premature celebration of 
the ending of the world war which 
resulted in the accidental death of 
Raymond EK. Beatty, 18. years old, 
is responsible for $15,000 damage 
suit against the eity. Two members 
of the fire department are made 
codefendants. 

When a, message was flashed 
over the Wires on Oct. 6 1918, that 
Germany.wasiabout to sue _ for 
peace, a big celebration was held 
here. A big bonfire was started late 
at night in the downtown section. 
A fire alarm was turned in. As the 
firemen were leaving the scene of 
the blaze young Beatty was struck | 
by one of the fire rtucks. He died | 
a few hours later.. The truck was {| 
manned by Harold Witt and James | 
Griffin, who have been made de- {| 
fendants. 

The plaintiff bases the 
damages. on the alleged 
ness of the truck drivers. 


ee 


IN 
TAMA COUNTY DIES 


TRADER, - Ia.; Sept. 17.—Mrs. 
Susanna Endicott, 97 years old, the 
oldest person in Tama county, is 
dead at the home of her daughter, 
Mrs. S. A. Beatty, north of Dysart. 

Her husband’ died nineteen years 
ago. A son and daughter live in 
Ohio, and two sons, Samuel M. En- 
dicott of salem, Ore., for many years 
a Traer attorney, and W.:I. Endi- 
cott, formerly of the editorial staff 
of the Gedar Rapids’ Evening 
Gazette, now in the’ division of 
Indian affairs of the interior de- 


claim for 
careless- 


----+ _ 


what the management had antici-}) ———————— 


Det 2a geet eat | 
STREETS ARE MADE 
FOR LIGHT POLES 


Special to The Register. 

TRAER, Ia., Sept. 17.—Judge 
Willett has decided that a corpora- 
tion can plant electric wire poles 
in a street parking by securing con- 
sent of the city council. 

Property owners cannot prevent 
it. 

The judge dismissed action of 
seven residents here who tried to 
stop erection of the poles. 


i hoped. 


' 
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Farm Stock Sales 


AMES, §Ia., Sept... .17.—Joseph 
Steward and son sold.about forty- 
five Poland Chinas for an average} 
of $90 with a top of $200 for a} 
spring. pig at their farm northeast} 
‘of Ames. Not a line of advertising| 
outside of Story’ county was used, 
all appeals being to Story county 
farmers. Attendance was large ana 
‘bidding was brisk. 

WASHINGTON, Ia., Sept. 17. 
W. Re. Garnon’s Poland China sale 
was not as well attended as he | 
The top.was. $67.50 for 
Yankee, Jr.; to Earl Zimmerman. 

NORWAY, Ia., Sept. 
Ernest. Melberg hog. sale 
was $500. Top was. $1.975 
Liberator; which went to C. M. 
O’Neal of Colo: -E. C. Forest of 
Mount. Vernon bought his litter 
mate for $1,575. The total was 
$18,490. 


WELLMAN, Ia., Sept. 17.—J. ‘B. 
‘Brown of Solon ‘bought a gilt for 
$170, the top at the Jones & Spear 
Poland China sale here. Five other 
animals went at above $100. 


17.—The 
average 
for 


IOWA” CITY. ia’, Sept.’ 17.—-In 
opening his sale of Poland Chinas 
CG. W. Lacina had his. 10-year-old 
son drive into the xing ‘the boy's 
litter of five spring gilts which he 
has fed and grown this spring. The j™ 
lad sold two and kept three. ‘Emil 
Smykel of Solon took:a gilt at $110. 


LA PORTE:\CITY, Ia., Sept. 17. 

Warren Bellinger’s boars. aver- 
aged $135 and the sows’ made an 
average of over $410. The top doar, 
a son of G’s Big Jones, sold at 
$430 and went to Kersten Holtz of 
Garrison. A very choice fall gilt 
topped the sows at $3855 and went¥§ 
to A. J. Terral of Reinbeck. 


INDEPENDENCE, Ta., Sept. 1%. 


|_R. F. French averaged $150 for 


his Poland Chinas. A son of the 
Cavalier went to J. P. Hamilton of 
Winthrop for $350. 


SOLON, Ia., Sept. 17.—Hall & 
Bedell of Springville took a spring 
gilt for $245 at the Kessler Bros. 
sale: average over $100. 


——— 
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It’s Your Last Chance 
Today to See 


THOMAS H. INCE 


“Homespun 
Folks” 
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Secretary Baker Defends League of Nations in Campaign Speech at Wate 


WATERLOO, Ia., Sept. 16.— 
i Secretary of War Newton Saker, 
making his first formal campaign 


Hspeech at a democratic rally here 


this afternoon, 


WEGISLER: SALURDAY 


dealt exhaustively ; treaty. 


| with the issues growing out of the | 
war in general and the league of | 


nations 
part: 
“One naturally finds it difficult 


in particular. 


' 


He said in|member states. 


f rontar ey. 


aggression, the territorial integrity 
and existing political independence 
of all the members of the league. 
This provision is the great peace- 
maker and peace-preserver of the 
It has no concern with in- 
ternal disturbances or the  sup- 
pression of national or other move- 
ments within the boundaries of 
It aims only to 
prevent external aggression. 

“The league can, therefore, 


| to discuss the idea of a league of| never be used as the holy alliance 


nations in the abstract, because of 
course there can be no intelligent 
repudiation of the whole idea. 
tions were leagued into groups be 


| 


fore the war; they must be leagued | 


in one way or another by treaties 
which define their relations, secure 


their rights, and limit their liabili- 


sno salvage value, 


s repudiate the rest, 


1 in the 


ties. A league which will bind all 
nations to the observance of com- 
mon rights by open and explicit 
treaties as a substitute for secret 
and hostile leagués among various 
sroups of nations, is an idea ac- 
cepted as desirable, so far .as I 
know, by every intelligent human. 
being. 

“Nor is it even easy to discuss 
the league of nations provided by 
the covenant contained in the treaty 
of Versailles, for, while the demo- 
cratic platform and the democratic 
candidate have pronounced = un- 

| equivocally in favor of the adoption 

by the United States of the treaty 
and the league there provided, the 
position of the republican party and 
its statesmen is divided and dif- 
fers from day to day. 

4eqt - . * 

senator Harding in his speech 


of acceptance was clearly opposed 


to the acceptance of the covenant 
and in favor of some new form of 
association, In. some of his ad- 
dresses he has declared the league 
of nations organized under the Ver- 
Sailles treaty to be a wreck with 
Later, he seemed 
to be of the opinion that the inter- 
national court of justice established 
under the league of nations might 
be the only valuable part of the 
league and that the United States 
might accept that much of it, but 
His latter utter- 
ances seem to indicate a belief on 
his part that perhaps there may be 
some salvage value in the league 
after all, and that wise and consci- 
entious men ought to be able to get 
together after the ‘fourth of next 
March and under his direction dis- 
cover how much of value there is 


; and just how the scraps can be put 


together into a working machine. 

“T have no right perhaps to com- 
plain of Senator Harding. There is 
only one statement which he could 
make which would satisfy me, and 
that would be a plain and direct 
statement of his intention and that 
of his party to ratify the treaty. 
That statement he plainly has not 
the least intention of making. 

“So far as the party differences 
are concerned, it is enough to say 
that the democratic party is for the 
league and the Lodge, or control- 

| ling wing of the republican party 
is against it. We must answer two 


| questions before we.can intelligent- 


ly determine how.our vote should 
be cast. Was the league covenant 
necessary as a part of the treaty 
and is the league as created, an 
agency for world peace. 


-Kissential to the Treaty. 

‘In the first place, some such 
covenant is an essential part of the 
treaty itself. It would have done 
the world no good to have the con- 
ferences at Paris draw a document, 
settle all these vexed and difficult 
questions, without providing any 
agency or instrumentality for put- 
ting them into effect and seeing 
that, they were properly inter- 
preted and observed. 

“The need of such an agreement 
treaty was clearby recog- 
nized by the representatives of all 
the powers assembled at the con- 
ference, and there were-:set up com+ 
missions to deal with various ques- 
tions which would take years to 
work out, and all of which plainly 
had to report to some central body 
in order that there might be har- 


i monious control and such modifica- 


| really 


tions of policy as the interests of 
the world from time to time re- 
quire. 

‘But the object of the covenant 
as drawn is far wider than this ne- 
cessity. It is a frank attempt on 
the part of the peace conférence 
to institute an international rela- 
tionship in which secret diplomacy 
will be replaced by open public 
treaties, in which the rights of 
small nations will, be recognized 
and controversies among nations 
settled by peaceful means as a sub- 
stitute for war. 

“The discussion which has gone 
on in America often misinterprets 
or misrepresents both the letter of 
the covenant and its spirit. Sena- 
tor Lodge in a recent address made 
a statement that the covenant 
embodied a desire on the 
part of President Wilson to use the 
armies of the world for the making 
of further wars. Let«us examine 


ithe covenant itself and determine 


i 


me point 


whether its object is peace or war, 
whether this statement of: Senator 
Lodge is just or is.merely an ema- 
nation of the mental and moral 
disturbance. which has character- 
ized him for the last two or three 
years. 
Reduction of Armaments. 


“Article 8 of the covenant pro- 
vides: ‘Members of the league rec- 
ognize that the maintenance of 
peace requires the reduction of na- 

'tional armaments to the lowest 
consistent with national 
| safety and the enforcement by com- 
|mon action of international obli- 
| gations.’ Surely no action could 
contribute more helpfully to the 
i maintenance of peace than the re- 
i duction of armaments, and the coyv- 
-enant proceeds to charge the coun- 
‘cil with the duty of maturing plans 
'for such a reduction and for their 
-iubinission to the several govern- 
iments which are parties to the 
‘league. No nation is bound to ac- 
'cept the plans, but with the growth 
of confidence in the new spirit, and 
the new order, plans formulated 


under the direction of the council | 
of the league would undoubtedly | 


commend themselves to adoption. 


‘As a matter of fact, the league, | 


which is already organized, is now 
preparing plans for 
armaments commission, and there 
begins to be a real prospect that 
the intolerable burden which com- 
'petition in armament has imposed 
upon mankind will begin gradually 
} to lift as the result of the work of 
1 the league. The article in the cove- 
| pant goes so far as to point out the 
| grave danger to international 
peace attendant upon the private 
manufacture of munitions and im- 
-plements of war, and charges the 
‘council to advise how these evils 
can be prevented. 

“Tt further imposes upon the 
‘members of the league the duty 
lof interchanging frank and full in- 
formation as to the scale of their 
armaments, their military, naval, 


fs and air programs, and the condi- 


ition of such of their industries as 


lare adaptable to warlike purposes. 


ltInder this there can no longer be 


# stealthy and concealed preparation 


for aggressive action; no future 
| 


Germany can store up vast muni- 
i'tions and build in secret great en- 
sines of war to be flung upon an 
‘unprepared world in furtherance 
of an unholy ambition. 

‘A permanent commission to ad- 
vise. the council on the subject of 
armament, and naval. military and 
air questions generally, is provided 
by Article 9. 

“By Article 10, the members of 
ithe league undertake to respect 
and preserve, as against 


? 
' 


j 





a permanent) 


ee 


external | 


came to be used. The treaty hay- 
ing fixed national boundaries upon 


Na-| just lines, having recognized the 
~{ nationalities of peoples and set up 


in freedom small states, Article 10 
now seeks to prevent this arrange- 
ment from being upset by the 
greed or ambition of neighboring 
nations, and so withdraws from all 
states either the ambition for con- 
quest or the fear of subjugation 
which in the past have been the 
moving causes of most wars. 


One War Already Prevented. 

‘Article 11 declares that any war 
or threat of war, whether imme- 
diately affecting any of the mem- 
bers of the league or not, is a mat- 
ter of concern to the whole league, 
and the league ‘shall take any ac- 
tion. that may be deemed wise and 
effectual to safeguard the peace of 
nations.’ And then there is added 
an exceedingly interesting and wise 
provision whereby ‘it is also de- 
clared to be the friendly right of 
each member of the league to bring 
to the attention of the assembly, 
or of the council, any circumstance 
whatever affecting international re- 
lations which threatens to disturb 
international peace or the food un- 
derstanding between nations upon 
which peace depends,’ This provi- 
sion is not limited to controversies 
arising. between members of. the 
league, and its operation has.al- 
ready saved one war, though Sena- 
tor Harding did not know it when 
he said in his speech of acceptance 
that the league is ‘so utterly im- 
potent to prevent wars that it has 
not even been tried.’ 

“The Aland islands form a small 
group close to the shores of Fin- 
land. Until the breakup of the Rus- 
sian empire they were a part of 
Russia. They were claimed by Fin- 
land on the grounds of inheritance 
and contiguity, but Sweden lay 
claim to them also on the ground 
that a large part of the inhabitants 
of the islands are Swedes. The con- 
troversy between Finland and Swed- 
en grew so bitter that Sweden with- 
drew her minister from Finland, 
and preparations for war bégan to 
be made. 

‘Great Britain, with no interest 
in. the dispute except as it involved 
the general question of the world’s 
peace, exercised her friendly right 
under Article 11, and called the 
matter to the-attention of the coun- 
cil of the league of nations. The 
members of the council were imme- 
diately called together, and Sweden 
and Finland were invited to sub- 
mit statements on the subject. 

“‘Meantime, Sweden had no mem- 
ber on the council and Finland was 
not a member of the league, but 
under Article 4 of the covenant 
which provides that any member 
of the league not represented on the 
council shall be invited to send a 
representative to sit as a member 
at any meeting of the council dur- 
ing the consideration of matters 
specially ‘affecting the interests of 
that member of the league, Sweden 
was invited to.send a representative, 
and all -the members of the couneil, 
including +the representative of 
Sweden,.agreed that Finland was 
not @+member of the league and 
could not be formally acmitted, 
neverthsless, the -full rights ~of 
membership should be. accorded her 
for the conciliation of the pending 
dispute. 

“Both nations then presented 
their cases in writing and by argu- 
ment and, of course, both nations 
having submitted their cases pronp- 
erly regarded themselves bound by 
the provisions of Article 12, where- 
by the members of the league agree, 
in such case not to go to war until 
three months after a report by the 
council, Thus the danger of sud- 
den and impulsive war passed, and 
an agency which was able dispas- 
sionately to examine the disputed 
questions started to accumulate the 
data upon which a judgment could 
be based. 


Settling Judicial Issue. 


“Finland immediately raised the 
question that the dispute was 
wholly domestic under Article 15 
of the covenant which prohibits 
the council from reporting on ques- 
tions “which lie solely within the 
domestic jurisdiction of a party to 
a dispute. This claim, of course, 
raised the legal question as to 
whether the dispute was in fact 
domestic. Article 14 was then ap- 
pealed to, as it provides that when 
such a question of law arises the 
permanent court of international 
justice may ‘give an advisory opin- 
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ion upon it’ to the council or to the 
assembly. 
*As the permanent court of in- 


ternational justice has not yet been 


established, the question was re- 
ferred to a special committee of 
three jurists who no doubt will 
soon decide the legal question and 
permit the council to work out the 
other elements of the controversy. 
Meantime, Mr. Balfour, as presi- 
dent of the council, asked both 
Sweden and Finland, through tneir 
representatives, to give public as- 
surances that they would take 
every precaution not to aggravate 
the delicate situation, and both na- 
tional representatives publicly ac- 
ceeded to his request. 

“Does anybody: suppose there 
would have been a world war if 
such calm, just and judicial proc- 
esses could have been invoked in 
1914 to consider the controversy 
between Austria and Serbia? The 
council of -the league represents 
the most august thing in the world; 
the public opinion of mankind, and 
Sweden and Finland, independent 
nations, are willing to invite-a.¢con- 
sideration of their controversy by 
this opinion which, in the last 
analysis; must settle all human 
controversies, .A spirit of dignity 
is: manifest at once; Sweden is con- 
ceded representation on the council, 
and she, in turn,.concedes Finland’s 
right to’ be so represented. A legal 
question arisés which is referred to 
judges to decide, In the meantime, 
war is prevented. Under the old 
order of things Finland would in- 
stantly have occupied the Aland 
islands with her military forces; 
Sweden. would have mobilized her 
fleet, cut off Finnish ships if. possi- 
ble, and ‘prepared expeditionary 
forces for immediate attack. But 
the league in operation has already 
prevented one: war. 

Provision for Arbitration. 

“By Article 12 of the covenant 
the members of the -league agree 
that if there should arise between 
them any dispute likely to lead to a 
rupture, they will submit the mat- 
ter either to arbitration or to in- 
quiry by the council, and that they 
will in no case resort to war until 
three months after an award by 
the arbitrators or the report by 
the council. Then follow provi- 
sions for the settlement of contro- 
versies by diplomatic action and by 
arbitration whenever that is possi- 
ble, and by submission to an inter- 
national court of justice whenever 
the questions involved are legal in 
their nature, and the members of 
the league agree that they will in 
good. faith carry out any award 
that. may. be rendered, and that 
they will not resort to war against 
a member of the league which does 
not eomply with an award. Full 
provision is made for the publica- 
tion of statements of facts of dis- 
putes. and recommendations which 
are deemed proper and just by the 
council and members of the league 
are accorded the privilege of mak- 
ing similar statements from their 
own point of view. 

‘‘When the council of the league 
is unanimous in its judgment 
the members of the league agree 
that they will not go to war with 
any party which complies with the 
recommendation of the council’s 
report, and in order to give sanc- 
tion to these judicial awards it is 
further provided that any member 
of the league which does not resort 
to war in violation of its covenants, 
shall be deemed to haye commit- 
ted an’ act of war against all the 
other members of thse league, which 
shall immediately subject it.to,the 
severance of all’ trade or financial 
relations; and bring to bear the fi- 
nancial and coOmmeréial pressure of 
the associated nations against the 
covenant-breaking state. 

‘Whether military force js to be 
used or not, and if so whose mili- 
tary foree, is left an open ques- 
tion. Should a proper case arise, 
the. council would recommend to 
the several governments of the 
league what, in its judgment, ought 
to be done in a military way, but 
the action of the council must be 
unanimous, and even then it is 
merely advisory, so that there is no 
power in the league anywhere, 
whether: by inference or by state- 
ment, to compel any nation to use 
its .armed forces or to contribute 
its armed forces against its con- 
sent given at. the time it surveys 
the controversy and measures the 
necessity. Bach nation retains a 
complete final veto upon any rec- 
ommendation which may be made 
that it use military force against 
any ,other nation in any contro- 
versy. 

Already at Work. 

“Tt is impossible to give in brief 
form any adequate summary ofthe 
peacemakers in this treaty and this 
covenant. Scattered ‘all through it 
are provisions in. the interest of 
peace abolishing secret treaties. 
bringing diplomacy into the open, 


requiring publicity as to contro- 
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versies, furthering disarmament, 
removing temptation to aggression, 
and setting up agencies of consul: 
tation and judicial determination 
which will constitute courts in 
which the wisest and most humane 
of men will be judges, nations and 
peoples will be parties, and the in- 
structed opinion of mankind the 
sanction for the enforcement of 
justice. 

“This league is already organ- 
ized and at work. It has appointed 
various commissions for carrying 
out and applying the terms of the 
treaty; it is arranging for the re- 
patriation of prisoners in Siberia 
and Russia; it has established a 
permanent staff of administrative 
officers. and organized an interna- 
tional labor office to consider the 
common interests of the workers 
of the world; it has organized an 
international health conference, 
and is now directing the forces 
which are fighting the ravages of 
typhus fever in central Murope; it 
has called together Jawyers and 
judges and committed to them the 
task of the organization of an in- 
ternational court of justice, and 
this object, which it was never 
possible to accomplish at the 
Hague, is now being worked out 
so that at an early day the final 
form of this great world tribunal 
will be settled and legal questions 
among nations will have a forum 
in which they can be heard ane 
judged. 


‘The league is already surveying 
worlaé armaments and _ devising 
plans for reduction: under its di- 
rection financial conferences are 
arranged to consider the restora- 
tion of the credit system of the 
world. In other words, the league 
is busy bringing into existence, 
under. its guidance, the great 
peace agencies about which states- 
men have talked and written for 
centuries without ever being able 
to create them because there never 
was before a single group of the 
world’s greatest men, representing 
the world interests of mankind, 
free from selfishness, to overcome 
the obstacles which all such ehopes 
encountered in the old _ -inter- 
national order. 

Harding’s Court Idea. 

‘At one time Senator Harding 
seemed to feel that the permanent 
court of international justice was 
the sole agency necessary for the 
preservation of world peace, to be 
supplemented by an occasional con- 
ference attended by representatives 
of the great powers. But the per- 
manent court is a mere creature of 
the league; it is to be a court of law 
and to hear and decide legal ques- 
tions. No people in the history of 
the world have ever been willing 
to permit political questions to be 
decided by courts, and it is incon- 
ceivable that the nations of the 
world should now agree to sur- 
render to the jurisdiction! of a court 
the determination of political ques- 
tions arising among them: 

“In any such view, the per- 
manent international court would 
be far more absolute and dominant, 
and require a far greater surrender 
of national sovereignty, than is in- 
volved in the council of the league 
of nations, in which each nation re- 
serves an absolute veto to itself. 
Moreover, the court can merely ad- 
minister law, it cannot make law; 
the council of the league of nations 
can propose for adoption to the 
members of the league new regula- 
tions.-and agreements which will 
have. the force of law. and these, 
when so adopted, can be adminis- 
tered and applied by the court; but 
without the leave to bring into ex- 
istence a body of recognized inter- 
national Jaw the court would find 
itself constantlv without rule or 
precedent to guide it in questions, 
aven of a legal nature, submitted 
to it for decision. 

‘Senator Harding seems to sup- 
vose that international law is .a 
vreat body of recognized doctrine as 
definite as the code of the state of 
Towa. He speaks of the court as a 
‘judical tribunal to be governed by 
fixed and definite principles of law 
administered without passion or 
prejudice.’ But there is no _ such 
hody of fixed and definite principles 
of law in existence, and none can 
he brought into existence except by 
arreement among the nations. It is 
for this reason, among others, that 
the assembly of the league fis by 
Article 19 required from time to 
time to advise the reconsideration 
by members of treaties which have 
hecome inapplicable; and then pro- 
vision is made for amendments to 
the covenant, which must. be unani- 
mously adopted to become effective 
or, if adonted by a preponderance 
of the nations in the league, the 
right of immediate withdrawal is 
riven to any member not accepting 
+hem. 


Would Give Greater Power. 
“But there is greater objection to 
Senator Harding’s position with re- 


gard to the permanent court. After 
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he had declared it to be substan- 
tially all that was needed for the 
preservation of international peace, 
his attention was plainly called to 
the fact that the Hague tribunal 
had never been able to enforce its 
decrees, and he, therefore, in a 
Speech referred to the fact that 
the court was criticized for the -rea- 
son that ‘it Jacks teeth.’. He- im- 
mediately said, ‘Very well, let’s 
put teeth into it.’ 

“All of which sounds very sim- 
ple; but whose teeth is the senator 
going to put into the Hague tribu- 
nal? His criticism of the covenant 
of the league of nations is that it 
may require the use of armed forces | 
of tha United States. Now, our 
armed forces are our teeth; . the 
sanction of a court is the force it 
can use to put its decrees and 
judgments into operation; if the 
Hague tribunal is to have teeth it 
is to have foree, and the only kind 
of force which operates among na- 
tions is armed force. So that the 
proposition of the senator really 
means that the Hague tribunal, as 
he’ conceives it, is to have the right 
not only to judge legal questions 
and perhaps political questions, but 
to Summon the armed forces of the 


nations of the earth to enforce its | . 


decrees, 


“We get nowhere by changing the 
name of the thing; we get nowhere 
by using the word ‘tooth’ when we 
mean ‘soldiers.’ It is clear that 
such a court as Senator Harding 
must have had in mind would be far 
more of a superstate than has yet 
been proposed by anybody, while 
the only kind of court that has the 
least chance of being -organized 
with the consent of the other na- 
tions of the world is a-court which 
can decide legal questions and 
leave the conciliation of political 
controversies among the states to 
the friendly offices of such a body 
as the council of the league, using 
its own investigating and advising 
functions, or arbitration, or a de- 
cision of the permanent interna- 
tional court, as the nature of the 
case and the desires of the nations 
party to the dispute prove wise. 


The War on Wilson. 


‘Unhappily, the discussion - of 
these great questions is being 
marred by the injection of parti- 
Sanship and petty passions. The 
senate set the example. That great 
chamber, which once rang with the 
majestic constitutional arguments 
of Webster and Calhoun in the con- 
sideration of this treaty heard far 
too often mere scolding and bitter- 
ness from men to whom the coun- 
try had a right to Jook for states- 
manship; and in the country at 
large political orators, under the 
fuise of discussing the league and 
the treaty, are now merely cam- 
paigning for public office by exhibi- 
tions of envy, hatred. and malice 
toward the president. 


“JT have not come to Iowa to de- 
fend the president. Of all men now 
living he can with the most assur- 
ance await the verdict which the 
intelligence and conscience of fu- 
ture generation will pass upon his 
conduct, His wide and comprehen- 
knowledge of the history of 
men, his swift and just appraisment 
of the rising tide of democracy, his 
unshakable conviction that right 
would triumph, made him a great 
euide and leader in the most ecriti- 
cal period of the world’s affairs; 
his eloquent recital of the wrongs 
of the world and his’ irresistible 
statement of the principles of right 
and justice carried ~ conviction to 
the remotest paris of the earth and 
laid in the hearts of men the basis 
for resistance to autocrocy and the 
hope of better things when the vic- 
tory should be won. He - embodied 
the spirit of America and diagnos- 
ing the ills of the world found in 
the prineiples of America the med- 
icine te restore it. Wise, resolute 
and brave, he led our hands, our 
hearts, and our hands to triumph; 
and when the mists of these parti- 
gan passions which now overshad- 
ow us are blown away, school chil- 
dren will be taught to recite the 
eloquent pages in which he stated 
the noble doctrines and implica- 
tions @f liberty. We may safely 
leave the president to the company 
of the high and conscientious 
thoughts among which he has lived 
and with which he has worked.’ 
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AMTE EVENING STAR, WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 6, 1990. 
GOVERNMENT OFFICIALS RECEIVE CHAPLAIN'S WAR MEDAL. ~ 





: | . bronze. in 
The twenty-seven Protestant denominations united for’ wer work have presented to the chaplains of the American Army and Navy a bro medal 
were also presented to Secretary Baker, Secretary Daniels, Cmief Chaplain Axton, U. S. A., and Chief Chaplain Frazier, U. S. N. This photograph, taken 
in front of the State, War and Navy building yesterday, show! Chief Chaplain Frazier, on the left, Secretary Daniels, Bishop McDowell, Secretary Baker 
t and Chief Chaplain Axton. . 
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STREET FLOOR—WASHINGTON ST. —2 DOORS FROM MAIN STORE 


‘because here 12 selling days and automatically 
reduced M4, you get even LOWER 


prices Saturday 


*! 





54 sood suits at 14.25 


Three-piece all-the- year-round suits of good serviceable 
mixtures, in browns, tan or grays. Good wool. suits, and 
though the price is less, the value is more. 


\. 19 good fopreste ‘21.75 


Value on top of good value, for every man wants a top 


coat just.at this seaso 
fitted models with slashed pockets. 


95 pairs of pants °4.42 


With such choosing, you surely can find a match for that 
odd suit coat—dress or. working trousers in stripes and other 
patterns. Come early! 
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Black or mahogany, 
English or Round toe 
lasts in sizes 6 to 10, 


wide widths. Hurts that are hard 
to find; savings you rarely find. 






only 29 in lot 









For a iiceeant holiday and lots. 
sof-other days out of doors—fancy 
 cheviots—good weights—and good 
tweeds or worsted  cassimeres, 
savings news at $25. FewSTOUTS! 













- our plan 


-First prices must be low or we lose 
4 after 12 selling days 
Y% after 18 selling days 
34 after 24 selling days 
Goods given away after 30 selling 
—wool ane 


_ 1 cotton mixed—long sleeves, ankle length. Sizes 40 to 44. 
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To —Income to be i ronded bye 
special educational work or insti 
Town—Testator’s half-interest in Pie 
as public playground and recreage 
Inhabitants—For the erection of alae 
Trust fund for maintenance of c¢ - 
Young Men’s Christian Associatiogg 
First. “Congreg gational Society x 


| PITTSFIELD® 
Seen) Louse of Mercy Hospital........ a 
aes) Berkshire County School for Crippii™ 
#03) Berkshire County Home for Aged 
i Anti-Tuberculosis Association .... 


OTHER By 2 
Williams College ............... 
American Board of Commissioners} 
Congregational Home Missionary a 
Hampton Institute .......... ZZ 
Tuskegee Institute ............-. ca) 
Perkins Institution, Watertown... 
Mount Holyoke College See Sie hte e SI 
Williston Seminary .......... .. 2 
Wilbraham Academy .......... 
Fruit and Flower Mission, New Yor 
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E BISHOP CONDEMNS 








| Mer Anderson Speaks toy 
Catholic Alumnae 


Says Centralization of Education Is ® 


in Reality Sovietism 
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ie The diocesan welcome to the visiting 
ea | delegates at the reception held last eve- 
ining under the auspices of the Inter- 
jnaronal Federation of Catholic Alum- 3m 
nae at Hotel Somerset, was given by a 
Rt Rey Joseph Anderson, speaking for | 
Cardinal O’Connell, who was called tO HE 
eee by the death off Bishop im 
Beaven. 
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By A. J. PHILPOTT 


What between cheers for Gen Ed- 
wards, cheers for Harding and Cool- 
Sasa aiidge, cheers for Cox and Roosevelt 
oo 9 9 © <2. 2 | and cheers for the League of Nations, 
e eee meeting at Symphony Hall, at 
Ee een sec of War Baker spoke last 

mm, cvening, was most certainly—some 
fm ‘meeting. And there were at least 
ae 4000 persons in the hall, ; The place 
m Was jammed—seats and every avail- 
able bit of standing room crowded. 

But that was not all. To add to 
the “excitement there was a lot of 
we heckling—questions more or less 
a Psp eee or impertinent, whichever 

j Way you have mind to look at it, 


— 








itor and Taft Urged Leagueon Jf 
dent in1916--Former’s“Desertion” J 
Wilson’s Task Doubly 


HEARD DEFEND LEAGUE “Uestioned as_ to 
ages Was Passed 


Pres Emeritus 
Ovation as 
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Tells Heckler Ireland is 
Domestic Question, 
Not for League. 








liot : 
Chairman : 
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which also gave the meeting a dis- _ 
tinction out of the ordinary and re- ia 
moved it from the commonplace. 

However, don’t anybody think for > ie 
a moment that the doughty little Sec- 
retary of War was either feased or 
embarrassed by cheers or heckling-— 
for he was not. He was right there 
every moment of the time and it ig 
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Continued on the Third Page. 
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Don't forget to sce your news- = 








regular. order for the Sunday 
Globe. Read the want and classi- 
fied advts in tomorrow’s Globe. 
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safe to say that his fine, dignified, 
gentlemanly bearing through it all 
| won for him not only the respect 
'but the enthusiasm of at least 90 
percent of those present, 


———— 


Pres Eliot Presides 
The meeting was held under the 
auspices of a comparatively new 
organization—the Pro League Inde- 
pendents—and Pres Emeritus Charles 
W. Eliot was the chairman. There 
were about 40 members of the league 
on the platform. On the front row 
of the platform sat Pres Wilson's | 
| daughter, Mrs Sayre, with Mr and 
Mrs John F. Moors, George Foster 
Peabody of New -York and Mrs. J. 
Malcolm Forbes. Prof Sayre sat in 
the row behind Mrs Sayre. 
In the audience were a great many 
prominent Boston and Cambridge 
citizens from professional and busi- 


S| 
| 


=a ness life, and there was a great many 


ex-service men, and in fact all kinds 
fof people—including a demonstrative 
bunch of Republicans, anti-Leaguers, 
/and one woman who insistently anc 
| consistently interrupted nearly all 
references to the League of Nations 
| with applause, shouts, and an occa- 
| sional remark of approval. She sat 
ee the first balcony and waved a lit- 
| tle American flag. 
lA Cosmopolitan Audience 
| So it was a cosmopolitan audience, in 
its politics and sentiments, as this new 
| League is cosmopolitan in everything 
but the League of Nations. It 
strong for that. 
The questions 


was 


asked the Secretary of 
War concerning Gen Edwards were not 
unexpected, and probably few in the au- 
dience was surprised when George Wil- 
son, who has been an organizer for the 


side of the hall, near the platform, at 
the conclusion of Sec Baker’s speech, 
addressed Chairman Eliot, saying: 

“Mr Chairman, as an ex-service man, 
a veteran of the Spanish War and the 
World War, I would like to ask Sec 
Baker why it is since 1912 the War De- 
partment has consistently passed over 
Gen Edwards in making promotions 
and have promoted men over him who 
were younger and less experienced in 
the service?”’ 

Pres Eliot shook his head and told 
Sec Baker not to answer the question, 
as it was irrelevant to the meeting. 
But See Baker’ insisted on answering, 
and was loudly applauded when he 
| stepped forward to do so. He said: 

“T willbe pleased to answer. that 
question about Gen Edwards. Promo- 
tions in the Army up to the office of 
Brigadier are made on a basis of sen- 
iority' in the service.. At that rank and 
beyond the department advises the 
President in regard to promotions or 
appointments and makes such -recom- 
mendations as seem warranted and fit- 
ting under'.the circumstances.”’ 


Ireland a Domestic Question 


The Irish question also came up and 
Sec Baker was aSked whether the cause 


-~£ 
OF 


Geague of Nations. The Secretary said: 

“Prankly, I don’t see how it could be. 
It seems to me that the Irish question 
is a,domestic question: But if anything 
could be done it seems to me that in a 
League of Nations the question might 
be considered, but that is all,’’ 

Then he was asked: ‘‘Why doesn’t the 
| League of Nations stop the war be- 
tween Poland and Russia?”’ 

His reply was: “It-does not lie within 

mithe mouth of any American citizen to 
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undergone a great change since April, 
1917, a change from unselfishness to self- 
ishness, from willingness to pledge their 
lives, their fortunes, and their sacred 
honor in defense of liberty, justice and 
good-will among the Nations to unwill- 
ingness. The Pro-League Independents 
under whose auspices this meeting is 
held believe no such thing.’’ 

He urged again and again the neces- 
sity of voting for Cox and Roosevelt, 
and his requests were greeted with ap- 
plause. The first time, however, there 
was 2 counter call for cheers for Hard- 
ing and Coolidge, which were given by 
those in the rear of the ‘hall. The sec- 


criticise the League of Nations for not|ond cal] for cheers for Harding met 


[having stopped the war when 
eee out of the League.” (Applause.) 


hedge Urged League on Wilson 


In his speech Sec Baker .trac 
growth of sentiment in ihenteiaeee 
League of Nations and reminded his 
; | hearers that the League in practically 
| a its aspects had been worked out 
iby the League to Enforce Peace, of 
| which Ex-President Taft was president 
‘long. before the United States entered 


| the 


lin 1916 at which 


war, and that business men =z 

others, Chambers of Commerce all ae 
the country and other bodies had been 
influential in shaping this League 
Which was consummated at a dinner in 
the new Willard Hotel in. Washington 
Ex-President Taft, 


‘Senator. Henry Cabot Lodge and Presi- 
‘dent Wilson were the speakers. 


At that dinner Ex-President Taft and 


' Senator, Lodge urged on the President 


| the necessity for 


such a league, and 


. President Wilson accepted it as the ex- 


i pression of the will 


of the American 
people. That old League, however, called 
for the immediate enforcement of peace 


| by force of arms, 


'ence began 


| centered 
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And Sec Baker quoted the lines from 
Arnold’s “Forts of Folly,’’ which Sena- 
tor Lodge recited on that occasion: 

Charge again, then, and be dumb: 

And may the victors when they come 
When the Forts of Folly fall 
I'ind our ‘bodies by the wall! 

Then Sec Baker traced in~ various 
quotations from speeches since then 
how Senator Lodge had grown away 


from this idea of a League to enforce | 


peace, especially after the armistice 
had been signed and the Paris confer- 
its work 
treaty of peace with Germany. He 
pointed out the enormous task which 
confronted the Peace Conference—noth- 
ing less than a readjustment of the 
world. Never had there been anything 
like it in the history of the world,and 
there in Paris were all the 
forces for good and evil in the world 
battling for their own ends, many of 
them of a petty and selfish character. 


Ovation for Pres Eliot 

In opening the meeting Pres Eliot 
got a great reception. The entire audi- 
ence stood up and applauded him for 


some moments. He explained the pur- 
pose of the Pro-League independents— 
to spread among the voters correct in- 
formation about the Covenant of the 
League of Nations, which, he said, “‘has 
been gravely | misrepresented by the 
group of Senators who have defeated 
ratification, by a large section of the 
daily and weekly press, and by a rather 
nunrerous class of prejudiced writers 
who seem incapable of appreciating the 
high merits of the Treaty and Covenant, 
but quite capable of attributing to them 
serious defects which no candid and in- 
telligent person can find in them.” 

He said that among the misrepresen- 
tations were: that the League estab- 
lishes a superstate which would abridge 
the National sovereignty of every mem- 
ber: that the British Empire would 
have more votes in the assembly and 
counci] than the United States; that the 
League could order America to 
war against her will; that belonging to 
the League might compel American sol- 
diers and sailors to fight abroad ‘in 
Causes ' which America cared nothing 
about; that the League undertakes to 
guarantee forever by the use of force 
the National boundaries of the new or 
forming States, great or small, as de- 
termined by the treaty. 


What America Went to War For 


Pres Eliot said further: 

“The object which the League of Na- 
tions stands for are precisely those for 
which the American people: almost 


fs unanimously went to war with Germany 


in 1917, threw to the winds all National 


S economic considerations, and sent. 1,500,- 
#000 of their sons to France with the one 


es and the 


supreme anxiety—lest they should not 
get into battle in time. 

‘The doctrine which 
Senators who defeated the ratification, 
platform of the Republican 
party for the Presidential election, as- 


the Republican 


Se sume that the character and the high 


we've | with little response. 


| 


| 


| 


Pres Eliot said he 
believed the new voters and the women 
would decide this election. 


President Has Not Wavered 

Sec Baker got a warm reception when 
he was introduced. 
the genesis of the League of 


Nations 


through the work of the League to En-| Senator Lodge’s Course 


force Peace and that meeting at the 
New Willard Hotel, Sec Baker said: 

“From that hour until this the Presi- 
dent has not wavered or changed. 
Jan 22, 1917, the President addressed the 
Senate and laid out to them the prin- 
ciples of the League as the basis for 
ultimate peace. In his inaugural address 
on March 4 he stated these principles to 
the people of the country; 
message of April 2, 1917, which led Amer- 
ica into the war on the side of the 
Allies, the President reiterated the ob- 
ject of America in entering the war to be 
a league of Nations to enforce peace. 
During all this time, in public addresses 
the President pressed the plan upon the 
attention of the country. 

“Although we were then at war, the 
President on January 8, 1918, addressed a 
joint session of Congress and laid down 
the Fourteen Points upon which peace 
should ultimately be concluded. Again, 
on Feb 11, 1918, in an address to the two 
Houses of Congress, the President re- 


} . 
iterated the peace program, and during 
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go to| 


out of this 


all this. time, while the Senate and 
House were receiving his interpretation 
of America’s purpose with applause and 
acquiescence, the people of our own 
country were rising to inspired heights 
of unselfishness and getermination in re- 
sponse to his plea that America devote 


of arranging a) herself to the ultimate idea and ultimate 


aim to make this war a war against war 
and the peace which should conclude it 
a permanent peace enforced by a league 
of nations. 

“Nor.did the power of his voice or 
“the inspiration of his leadership stop 
at our own shores. His messages and, 
papers were printed in every language 
which has an alphabet. Our allies ac- 
cepted the version and appointed great 
statesmen to begin the study of prac- 
tical details for the future arrangement. 

‘Neutral Nations, oppressed and scat- 
tered peoples in remote parts of the 
world, hailed the doctrine and the pur- 
pose as a great message of salvation 
for humanity; and our enemies laid 
down their arms, beaten, it is true, on 
the field of battle, but disintegrated and 
demoralized at home because their peo- 
ples, too, had come to realize that 
America’s purpose had become the pur- 
pose of the war and that it was salu- 
tary and healing to them as it was to 
all the rest of mankind. The very re- 
quest for an armistice from the enemy 
was based upon an acceptance of the 
principle of a League of: Nations. 


Then the President Went to Paris 

“Then the President went to Paris. The 
victory was won; the peoples of the 
Old World were broken and in despair. 
With the removal of the military danger 
every sort of passion for indemnity and 
revenge broke loose to balk and confuse 
the plans for peace. All the old Nation- 
aland racial aspirations, all the old rer 
ligious and racial animosities and hostil- 
ities revived; Paris became the boiling 
point of the passions of the world, in- 
flamed by suffering and brought out 
from the hiding places into which they 
had been driven by the common Menace 
of impending military defeat. 

“Tt may well be that the treaty evolved 
seething situation is not 
such a document as could have been 
written in the cell of a solitary, undis- 
turbed by the conflicting cries and pas- 
sionate ambitions of an unsettled world. 
The President had a choice to make. 
He could have come back to America 
and left the world to scramble for itself 
and finish an almost completed destruc- 
tion of civilization by fresh alliances, 
fresh conflicts, and fresh scrambles for 
what was left of the world’s wealth 
and power. 

“TTe elected to stay and secure such 
composition as was possible in the 
main part of the treaty, in order that 
he might bring back the covenant of 
a League of Nations which would mod- 
erate the treaty, in itg application and 
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make firm the basis of peace for the 
future. ; 
“What the pressure 
for us now to conceive, 
all the President persisted 
lime steadfastness,. and when he came 


ee As Senator 
home he brought a treaty.about easily | 
3 


the Senate was determined to accom-| War Newton 


was it is difficult 
but through it 


the Treaty of Pe 
een e ace with Germany. 


“6 ss ‘ . 
The medicine of American unselfish- | mings, 
ness was to be withheld from the|Mr 


Mr 


minor differences of opinion are easily 
possible, but also a covenant for a 
League of Nations, plain, practical, 
definite, and effective to insure justice 
and preserve peace among Nations; the 
very literal embodiment of the program 
of the League to Enforce Peace; the 


mocracy, liberated at last in E yy 
was to be turned into anarchy Byte 
withdrawal of American influence out of 
which it had grown, and to which it 
looked for guidance. The good faith of 
America, upon the pledge of which 


our Allies made their last = 
complete fulfillment of the plan which j fort and before which our pnenles anee: 


he had from the beginning advocated|ly fled dn utter mor mas t 
and persuaded into acceptance in Ameri- | be broken—all to ore Tate 
ca and in the rest of the world. and paralyze the Presidential office. 
“mhe treaty may contain evidences of} “The name of America, which had 
European feeling and passion; on sub-/ stood to the world for all that was high 
jects about which European Nations be-' and helpful, all that was unselfish and 
lieved the war to be fought the settle-|righteous, all that was hopeful and for- 
ments may be colored by their engage-| ward-looking, was to be made a hissing 
ments and desires; but on the subject; and by-word, and friend and foe alilte 
for which America fought the war—the i were to see us, not in the stature of our 
permanent peace of the world—the cove-| great moral elevation, but. as hope- 
breakers, shrewd traders about our own 
interests, indifferent to the peace of 
the world, so long as ‘our own interests 


in the Far East’ were for th ; 
a : 6 : ; ; - tor the moment 


from the date of the eventful ban- | this peace, the reestablishment of the 


Lodge. said) dinner last night in ho 


plish its purpose even if it had to delay|Symphony ‘Hall 
cluded Mr and 
an 
_» Malcolm 
wounds of the world; the spirit of de-|Foster Peabody of 


| failed 


quet of the League to Enforce Peace” 


At that banquet he joined forces to 
urge the President to adopt the policy 
of the League; he demonstrated that 
we had reached the limit of usefulness 
of arbitration treaties; that America. of 


even in the| all Nations in the world, stood for the 


principles of arbitration, having, made 
in all 84 treaties for that purpose; but 
that we had.at last come to the place 
where further hope lay only in con- 
certing the armed force of the civilized 
powers to enforce peace upon lawless 
Nations. He committed himself wholly 
and deeply to the program; the only 
doubt he permitted himself to express 
was as to whether other Nations would 
be ready to enter into such an arrange- 
ment, and then dramatically explained 
that we must try it anyhow; that if we 
furture generations might suc- 
ceed. 

“T do not know how, soon after the 
banquet Senator Lodge began to change 
his mind. He had committed himself to 
the League doctrine in 1914, when he de- 
livered the Chancellor’s address at 
Union Cdllege; he reiterated it at 
the dinner of the League to En- 
force Peace; but on the fourth of 
March, 1919, after the President had re- 
turned to the United States and laid 
the tentative form of the Covenant be- 
fore the Senate Committee oz Foreoign 
Affairs at the White House conference 
and was starting back to FPurope. to 
finish up the great undertakine, we find 
Senator Lodge circulating the Round 
Robin, procuring its signature by every 
Republican Senator, proposing no 
amendment or change in the Covenant, 
but serving notice on the President and 
the world that the Covenant would r.ot 
be accepted by the Republican majority 
in the Senate. 

“Tater, in the debate on the treaty 
when it was finally laid before the 
Senate, Senator Lodge coldly informed 
Senator Hitchcock that he had changed 
his mind since he delivered the chan- 
cellor’s.address at Union College, and 
no longer entertained the beliefs which 
he had urged so eloquently when he 
helped to choose the President as 
American spokesman to the world in 
behalf of that doctrine, ang when he 
was willing to die if only the victors in 
the cause of righteousness might find 
his body by the walls of the Forts of 
Folly when they fall. 


Made President’s Task Cruel 


‘The task of the President in Paris 
was hard enough at best; great as was 
his prestige and that of America, he 
stood alone for the cause of permanent 
peace; but it -was made crue], and in 
part impossible, by 
those who, like. Senator Lodge, had 
urged him to undertake the peace as 
America’s apostolic mission. What the 
President might have secured for Amer- 
ica and the world at Paris jf Senator | 
Lodge and his associates had stood | 
true and notified the world that the 


President spoke the unanimous views of J 


America, it is impossible to say, 

“One before, when the repeal of the 
Canal tolls was under discussion jn the 
Senate, Senator Lodge finely said that 
his partisanism:’ stopped at the water’s 
edge, and that in matters of foreign pol- 
icy he stood*back of the President. This 
time his partisanism sped over the seas 


i: world’s 


credit system, the settlement 


‘and adjustment ofl our present interna- 


| 


the desertion of | 


and, as the President plead America’s @ 


cause in the Council of Nations, jt shot 
poisoned arrows at him from the rear 
and weakened his influence by creating 
the impression that he spoke for gq di- 
vided Nation, uncertain of its own pur- 
poses and untrue to the high jdeals 
which the President proclaimed. 
“The occasion chosen and the means 
adopted for this Senate coup 
show the callous desperation -with 
which the forces of reaction have de-i@ 


termined to seize possession o¢ the im 
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tional relations, the stabilizing of the 
rast debts owed us by the world, the 
reorganization of our life here in Amer- 
ica on the new peace basis, were all] to 
be postponed, however long, until the 
Senate was in the saddle.’’ 
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NEWTON D. BAKER 
retary of War Who Presented Ap- 
. for League of Nations to Inde- 
pendents 


TWO CENTS 


Secretary Assails . Lodge andj 
Senate in Symphony Hall 
_- Rally of Independents 


[ECKLING ON EDWARDS’ 


DEMOTION SILENCED§ 


a uery on Ireland Brings Answer at 

Variance with Cox—Applause for 
Harding and Coolidge Greets Eliot 
| 
| 


By THOMAS CARENS 


Secretary of War Newton D. Baker, in Symphony Hall | 
jlast evening, delivered the most eloquent defense of President & 
Wilson and the league of nations which Boston has heard in § 
; this campaign, wearing down a hostility which in the early: 
.| part of the evening seemed to be shared by zy least half the 
| audience. 

Nearly 4000 men and women had ea into the hall @ 
for the first New England meeting of the Pro-League Inde- 
pendents, over which Dr. Charles W. Eliot, president: emeritus 
of Harvard University, presided, and emotions were raised to 
a high pitch as Secretary Baker extolled the: President and 


,, denounced Senator Lodge and his senatorial colleagues.. 


But the addresses of Secretary Baker and Dr, Eliot-were not the only 
features contributing to the most remarkable political rally Boston has had; 
in years. Heckling began early in the evening, first taking the form of 
cheers for “Harding and Coolidge’ and for Gen. Clarence R. Edwards, 
then to questions of Ireland’s hopes under the league, and at the end of 
the meeting came a demand for an explanation of the war department’s 
attitude towards Gen. Edwards. 


In its relation to the national campaign Secretary .Baker’s disposal 


of the Irish question was perhaps the most significant feature. In the 


midst of one of his. flights of oratory, a stentorian-voice-from tke gallery 
inquired: 


“What would you do about Ireland, Mr. Baker?” 
“I will answer that,’ said Secretary Baker. “Clearly nothing can be 


| done about Ireland now without the league. Frankly I do not see how 


| anything could be done within the teague, because to me it seems to be 
a domestic question for Great Britain. But I do believe that in a league of 
nations which sets out to settle the problems which vex and. annoy 
thankind Ireland might ultimately\hope to derive some benefit.” 


Statement Shows Difference with Cox 


A volume of cheers from the audience | of Service Men, then addressed the 
rolled ‘out as the speaker concluded this | chair, asking: : 
statement although there were ae “What has the war department got 
from various parts of the auditorium as | 4gainst Gen. Clarence R. Kdwards?”’ 
1 1bs g his answer Sec- pene 0 
the cheer subsided. By this Petes | Baker Answers Heckler 
‘eta c akes iss y Ov. COX, ; re ' ; 
notary; Baker’ takes issue es eras |. President Hliot was about to silence 
r 2 wi yring s : re 
who has announced hey i = the ‘questioner when Secretary Baker 
"is stio efore the league a ; 
the Irish question b fi Bs = i | asked for'a chance to reply. He said: 
5 narlies portunity, anc emocratic] ,, - xe: ; 
the earlie Ewe P : ; ee : : | I know of no act of injustice or no 
aders in t state, who have been lay- - : ~ : 
leaders in the hee x 5 ‘ ac®é of unkindness which the war de- 
ing great stress on'Cox’s pronouncements aera a 
ae (BEC He ote ‘ + partment: has shown toward Gen. Id- 
5 3 € fin 1emselves 
on thé question, may q eee cur wets 
barrassed by Baker’s point of view. | ,, ; ; ; 
be ket P 63 oe ie i tink! Then why,’’ purSued Wilson, ‘“‘is:.he 
e first interruption o 1e meeting | 
see 5 a + qantas e ov | still a brigadier-general, while inen who 
ame during Dr, Bliot’s address of in- 
cee , 7 iz | were captains and majors when he was. 
troduction. He was applauded several| . 
: 3 ; a general are now his superior offi- 
times when he referred to the “national Sengon : 
honor” at stake in the election, but the; |. ti 
f ‘ ; i : 3 I will answer that too,’: gaid-Baker. 
first big cheer came with the mention] ,._ pe 
i Under our rules all promotions below 
of ‘‘Cox and Roosevelt. y 
: ‘ =o the rank of brigadier-genetal are made 
Half the audience came to its feet, but}. _ kets BB Riise 
gee by seniority, but general officers are 
as it subsided a leather-lunged individ-| — 
3 .,| Promoted for fitness by the Pres ident, 
ual in the gallery called: ‘“‘Three cheers 
for Hardi and Coolidge,’ and the nsually, on recommendation of the war 
Jardin 4 , fm 
om a S department. 


f the audience €ave them. 
grr  Uad aie Wilson was about to ask further queg- 


with a will. 
: tions whe Dd: ; 
A féw moments later, when President when Dr. Eliot quickly adjourned 
the meeting. There were cries of pro- 


Eliot referred to the refusal of the Sen- ‘ 
test from a number of young men sur- 


ate to ratify the treaty, cries of “Good 
Fa Wilson, who were evidently 


for them’’. were heard. He concluded } 
his address without further interruption |. Veterans also of the Yankee Division, as 
Baker's reply seemed to indicate that 


and then presented Secretary Baker, 
the war department did not. consider 


As the latter rose to his feet, a for- 
mer member of the Yankee division| Gen. Edwards a good enough soldier to 
warrant promotion. 


yelled: ' 
“Three cheers. for Gen. Clarence R-|~ Although President Eliot-tn his clos~ 
Edwards,’ and again half the audience! ing remarks urged the audience to ha 
port Cox and Roosevelt as the best way 


| Joined in. 
of showing their approval of the Presi« 


Frequent Stabs at Lodge 

Secretary Baker ignorea the interrup- 
tion and aftera tribute to President 
Eliot plunged‘into his address. His first 
mention of Senator Ledge by name fim 
brought a round of handclapping for 
the senior senator, but as the secretary | 
warmed to his task Lodge’s friends re- 
mained quiet, and the speaker scored 
frequently with sallies directed at Lodge | 
and the Senate. 

He characterized Senator Harding as 

a2 man who “would be’a puppet Presi- 
dent” and asserted that the dead Ameri- 
can sojdiers in France, could they speak 
today, would ask America to repudiate 
Harding.for declaring at Des Moines 
on Thursday, what has been interpreted 

as “scrapping” the Wilson league. 

He took up the various criticisms of 
the league, particulariy its failure to 
istop the war between Russia and Poland. 


(Continued on Page Six, Column 1) 


declaring dramatically: | 

“Tt ill becomes an American to criti- @ 
cise the league for what it has not done | 
while we have remained out of it.” 

As Secretary Baker concluded and re- 
sumed his seat, President Eliot came 
forward for a few closing remarks. 
George H. Wilson, a YD veteran, and 
president of the Non-Partisan League 
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fn I'm going to predict about Ireland. you, MeLaughlin laid them before nen for | BISHOP 1 
LLOYD GEGRGE cannot see much? for fogs in that coun-| his signature. He declared that SY eet 
but Jam -going, to. predict about/as the Hastern Massachusetts Stre - 
OUR DEL AY ire el und. [Lor ne rule will be earried by | Railwa Vv. « Sompa ny was ° making a 
_ RAPS dlition, , serious effor t toa give the pe ople of the 


In conclusis On he said: i city. a car service, he would co- ee | 
Ses teniat Fat! aoe } ‘C): j o nag «ao 
“Do not I is crush into a rigid nar- with the road ety NORTE oN: ae the 3 
(Continued from Page One) row | mold xh So ihe sift.of great | everything in his. power to Keep ‘1 
y A ch y SAL ‘ > tit, 
Seer y soerifices which millietis have made, ~ ] 
us aS we stood in the 





_- Oe we 


i lines open. = 
, : : appeal to you. let “The road is trying to work out its | 
of al these representations, all, the sus- a BR a tint inate Ret ag eo _.| salvation,” Mayor. Golden's staterhent Se - = 
‘9 a , ay vice hour of peril together, let us stand once | Lan sie id Rt RR T } G As a, ag : i) a 
picions and al] the reViTiness, W iT} c.0 mM ve A ; } it i] WEE } UV solved i declared, ana Lc is our dut V to aA tsa . VEY * ts Ts LX eo ey SOr +. Q- 
more together until we haye. so Laas the 
: ; it in every, way. 1 do-not believe. the 


Ty duty to the end. M hats Ve I” 11 MAY 1 I’ >}* hia an S , x7 ; *} are : ] *y § mT ae whe te 4 @ o a Vs 
oes Ee Bete See teh ao Oc See we ),| time has come for jitney competition; PiOFES Bee to Bilimin-* 


He. Garkening the horizon until we have 


: ; With the railroad, ins W Shue T am e 
The wi e@ minister drew a2 picture of? solved tres cat Milles) ty tll Cia Het A -~jR-! 7 ROGEATY pass s ; i Pr; | 
he ee, L aan Gt I ea Hee ' Aes “LDSOLLI I hy Oppo b-fo- 33T evs nc shall a eC Vy ae. Bb h00 
the changes \that had “come, about, in) the way, of ne nanity reaching higher |). intii such.«time as the “jit ley Gém-= 
the world. Jt would To ok very Ds wltryv, | Ue Ss ay aka a aividual.- will ona PAT EOE ) en Bite 
s ats ee panies, or an individual, will guarantee | 
he said, when the record of these ereat (Copyrgnt, 1920, by New OTE Ti mes Company. }) to this city and surrounding towns( as 


events came..to he written and read to good eiice as the Bastern Madea tC A'T HOLIC WOMEN 


think that .wveowere Rab biune about y | ehusetts is giving now, and also file} YiOV* 7 

little party. 1551 ¢ Sof Pre-War iiy s, The WAY 2 i with the city a bond suaranteeéing IN C ON ¥ Hy NT ION 
great: issue swhich sengaged stacesman- service and a bond protecting the pub- 

ship in~adl-lands at thes present time 


ory Re Sep a + | jie against injury. As bad ‘as the SB 
was peace, peace at home and abroad. rr C l'service and fares: now: \are‘ien the ry: + T 4 
v ; ; ! nine « 4 ; 2 { \ I a “ " @ y 1 CAy i sta 
The only way’ to!reaeh such a peace a) | astern. Massachusetts, [ prefer them |). i Rt REV. OSE ph G. Ande! SON, 


was to take “a middle course, espe-. ito any. jitney service that might pe | U.D., V.G,, ‘auxiliary! bishop off 
cially at this motent, because there ier established. I am not ready to believe | Boston, in an address delivered Jast 
Was an antagonism of extremes from 3 lit to be mv ‘duty to wipe out the trans- Arona A SAL Pee sas gen 1 

‘ “4 +6 ryt Ty r pam ; snight to about 0 fficers,. dele- 
both sides. Will Co-operate with Trolley | portatign facilities of a city by signing | ut (00 olficers, dele 





After. referring hopefully Lo the X 1 | permits to persons or people, guaran, 
miners’ St rikeé nezcot lations: and in- Company, He Says { teeing the city nol hing. simply saying 
cidentally, paying iribute ‘to, Robert J eh AR OARS they will operate between two places, 
—@. Smilie’s COoOuTase, ALT. Llovd (George SS wiren eonditians are good. : 
launched into a Vizorous defence of the NO jitney busses will opera te ih Two of the licanses granted by the 


coalitio agains “aTrious en ae ka ne cas Monies , icity council were for jitney lines to 
oalition LZ ainst Various Crivicism: Woburn, if Mayor Goldén can prevent | L} I 


from the Independent Liberal camp.!;; py |run between Woburn and. Billerica; 


it. a statement. issued -vesterdayv,!, ‘ re a 
yy »} Ane - patent : arts ; : | aay DA; AY> hea hiT yetwee wm. an ' < 
Fle cited. a long list ofyreforms carried! je declared that he would veto the | eae ER Ueto ween ee peaare 
by coalitions in past British history,} three jitney bus licenses granted on.) %o* 
Me eres : 1s ; | Fhursday evening by the Woburn city Try Adamson’s Balsam for Coughs 
I’m going to do something daring. | council, just so soon as City Clerk | Colds ot Grippe. Mm use £0 years.—Adv. fe 


Tremont and 


vi ever Jon asson Co. Boylston Sts. 













Moderately Priced 











All ot These Fine Values on one Today 
For $35.00 


MISSES’ DOLMAN COATS OF HEAVY STONE] - A O5 = - 
CHEVIOT, with voluminous collar and deep Pages| 


pockets. Ceat lined throughout with self-colo 


Jap ‘silk. 


For $49, 50 | 


MISSES’ WRAP COAT OF SILVERTIP BOLIVIA! 
designed with wrappy back and belted front, large 
collar with heavy stitching, and back of coat trimmed 
with-rows. of. self-color buttons; lined with pea 
de cygne silk and warmly interlined. 


Ne tt ne et Mr Oe Rt Ae ee alana a A eee et oe 


For $55.00 ~ 


MISSES’ THREE-QUARTER LENGTH COATS OF 
SCOTCH MIXTURES AND HEATHER VELOUR 
with inverted back plait, belt all around, patch 
pocketsy and large Australian opossum shawl collar 


a ee et A Se tl 


For $95.00 


MISSES’ FUR: TRIMMED WRAPS OF FROST 
GLOW CLOTH, with shawl collar of Australia 


opossum. ‘Warmly interlined. 





















































125MOREOF THOS 
Sweaters 


ANG. 95 


as pictured 
New lot of drop stil 
Knitted Worst 
Sweater Blouses, 
surplice style, roll c 
lar, two-inch belt 
back, long sleev4 
turn-back cuffs, 
May be worn with or w 


out a waist. 


Mi Wool Jersey, Suits, winter we hae no oes Eeeeaaieiena 
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Mis sses _ dinseltone Suits. fur trim 


Women: Oxford Melton and Velour S 
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Je Laine Suits. opossum 
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for Extra Large 


$5, 5110 ond $13: 


‘Ut to 0 9272 Bust Measure 
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WOMEN’S T 
with plaited 
trasting color 
fitted back, 


large sizés. aaanaa eceeceeccecee es 
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nuld Abide Boveri 
S$ peciz eis 21 e.. The Christian Science Monito 
BOS" ‘ON, Massachusetts — Charles 
we . Eliot, president emeritus of Har- 
| University, who presided at a 
sue of Nations rally in Symphon 

" ast night, at which Newton. 2 
ke ee of War, was _also ay 
ke _ denied five allerations con- 


x the League, namely: That the 
e establishes a Super-state which ; 
ridge the national sovereignty | 
‘y member; that the British | 
D a ae have more votes in the; 
\ poe bly and Council than the United : 
; that the League could ‘wil | 


| 





















































| Ol 

Hikierica: to go to war against her will; 

| tk hat belonging to the League might 
compel American soldiers and sailors 
|to fight abroad in causes which Amer- 
jica ed nothing about, and that the! 
. undertakes to guarantee for- 
by the use of force the national] | 
) forming | 
| tes, great or small, as Bevenmines: 
frye, the ‘Treaty. 

rr Mr. Eliot declared that every single 
/member of the League held a vote on} 
ev ery action by the League. Further- 

more, ¢ he. said, the requirement of 

nim ity> in the Assembly and the 

cil is reenforced by various other ) 


sions of the Covenant, to wit,| 


‘compel any member of the League to 
nee: ny action which does not com- 

1 itself to that member. _ The 
fae eit, he said, even if one “ot ia 
mber nations is invaded by a a 





tile force. 
| titude. of People 


' it be alleged that the United’ 
s by entering thé League may 
under a moral obligation, 
hh not an actual compulsion, to 
id fend some other member of the | 
| Lea gue against invasfon from with- | 
ponte an obligation which Congress 
| wi ould have to recognize, although the 
| m: ic rity of the American people did 
ni ner wish to, the right answer can 
bes est be put in the form of a ques- 
Bat probable, or even possible 
a he majority of the American: 
ple would be willing not to exe- | 
cute a moral obligation incurred by 
ering the League of Nations, which 
| bop es and expects \by making provi- 
| sion for the arbitr tion of disputes, 
by eee from war until after the 
5 has been submitted to. ar bi- 


* 
0 
r 
' 


Seek Fe i OO * 


or ‘armaments, by establish- | 
a court of international justice 
e decisic ns Fa be. eu orced i 
— e 
9 . b ishing © th 
sateen pti eee 


ee Meern 










|sions Mr> 


has been proved in the case of 








old order of nations preparing for 


at neither the Assembly nor the | eon: 
neil can even by a unanimous vote |! 


campaign fe Pre Wils 
League of Nations. oe 
pointed oyt that on two public o 
Lodge had affirmed | 
allegiance to such a plan, first in 1914 
and again in 1916, and then had co m- | 
mitted the Republican Senate majo jority m 
and the Republican Party to unco: 
promising opposition. Nea 

By the attack on Article xX of the 
Covenant, Secretary Baker asserted, 
other great provisions of the ‘League 
affecting Labor and > internationa’ 
regulation have been. ignored and ob- 
secured. The practicability of Article 
XI, setting the wheels of the League. 
in motion on threat of. war, he s aid, 

t 


Aland Islands. Article XII the Sec- 
retary defended for its prevention of 
surprise wars by virtue of its provi. 
sion for three months of waiting fo 
lowing an award of arbitration. Th 
Article XIII he acclaimed the estab- 
hment of an international court for 
justiciable cases not of a_ political 
nature, and therefore not questions for 
the court of arbitration to decide. 
Turning to Article X, Secretary 
Baker declared that this provision of 
the League would put an end to the 

















ageression or against it, and would 
allow the smaller nations security to 
practice the arts of peace He urged | 
that the world not return to the old 
system of alliances, made and main- 
tained in fear of attack and in prep- 
for future wars. 
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Mr. ait Mrs. ‘John F. Sa to 
Secretary of ‘War Before ae 
"Meeting Friday, Night : 


"Previous to the Grice of. ibceaees 7 


ot 


War Newton D, Baker, in Symphony Hail, 

Friday evening, Mr. and uae 5 at a We 
Moors ‘ot Mt. sermon: street, nter 

r. x George 
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iends of Edwards Ask Secretary of War Why Yankee Division Commande 
Was Not Promoted—Official Feeling Against Edwards Is Denied—theers 
for Republican Leaders Interrupt Speech—Secretary Wins Audience 


Bitter Attack on Lodge 


ang a CL LE AL LOS 


os er Oo Deserting President 
: TT. = On League Issue 
res Harding's Attitude on 
“Party Not Personal’ 
Chief Executive 


, last seh at a  atieee under the | Moieiaek = BY ROBERT T. BRADY 
auspices of the Pro-League Independ- . 


ait ke | 3 = | Facing a perfect barrage of 
oe wie heckling questions hurled at him 
| by. friends of General Clarence R. 
Edwards, by supporters of: Irish 
independence, by advocates of Am- | e 
erican intervention on behalf of |& 
Russia and by political foes of the | 
League of Nations, Secretary of) 
War Newton D. Baker, in Symn- i 
phony Hall last night, delivered the 
most forceful and effective defence am 
of the Wilson administration that 
has been uttered in this section of ¥ 


BON D BAKER, 


Continued on Page 8—7th Column | 













rancé Lead to 


Divorce 








Mrs. Irene C. Petets of 115 East 


oth street, New York, fotimerly of 
Boston, was granted a decree nisi 
hnd given the right to resume her 
aiden name, Irene C. Higgins, by 
udge Fessenden in thé divofcé 
ourt yesterday.. She alléged that 
ér husband; Otte B. Péteérs, de- 
perted hér. 

ALWAYS BROUGHT CHUM 


According to Mrs; Petérs; thé mar- 









E. T; SLATTERY CO. 





a BONE. n. one oO 
these calls he took out his watch ‘to see 
the time, an@ then I and a woman 
friend who was with me at the time 
learrasd he had lived with another wo- 
man in France when over there.’’ 

Mrs. Pe+rs Said she had always sup- 
ported herself. After Peters’ discharge 
from the service he lived in Cambridge 
and sent her séveral letters, she Said. 


FIRE PREVENTION 
DAY IN MANCHESTER 

MAINCHESTBHR; N. H., Oct. 8—Five 
thousand children of the public and 
parochial schools_of Manchester paraded 
this afternoon in celebration of fire 
prevention day. 

Tomorrow is the day set apart by thé 
President of the United States in a 
proclamation and by Governors of States 
for observances, but on account of the 
fact that all schools of this city are 


closed on Saturday the celebration took 
place this afternoon. 


In Our Anniversary Sale 





Rock-bottom Prices on 





N exttaordinaty Sale of Negligees is this, co- 


incident with our Anniversary “Sale. Its offers 
are| more noteworthy even than those in our 


Februaty «Sale. Crepe 


de chine, crepe meteor, 


taffeta, satin and corduroy make these neglicees 
stiitable for Christmas gifts for the college ¢ sirl, 
for home tise or for travelling. 
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Satin 
Breakfast Coat, 
11.95 
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torney-General Palm- 
er to Take Action 


BY ROBERT L. NORTON 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 8—Repre- 
sénitatives of the wholesale sugar 
dealers of Néw England today asked 
Attorney-General Palmer to take 
action against the Améfrican Stgar 
Refining Company for attempting 
to hold its customers to a price of 
twenty-two and one-half cents a 
pound althpugh cane sugar is being 
qtioted as low as eleven afid three- 
quarters. 


CLAIMS OF DEALERS 


The dealers are represented by Win- 
throp C. Adams, president of the Boston 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association. 

The memorandum submitted to the 
Department of Justice is in part as fol- 
lows: 

“During last winter the Ainestoan 
Sugar Refining Company bought large 
quantities of raw sugar at very high 
prices. They undoubtedly believed at 
the time of thes purchase that there 
would be a scarcity of refined sugar In 
the autumn of 1920 and very high prices. 

“Warly in June the company realized 
that the quantities coming into the mar- 
ket were larger than they had antici- 
pated and that there was certain to be a 
decliné in the prices in the autumn. 
Their officials got together and sent out 
their salesmen to all the wholesale gro-. 
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POWELL PLAYS 
OWN RHAPSODY 


Striking Composition 
Heard at Festival 











WORGESTHIR, Oct. 8&—The most 


striking feature of the final eoncert of 
the Worcester Music Festival was the 
performance, with the composer at the 
piano, of John Powell's “Negro -Rhap- 
sody for Orchestra and Piano.’ This is 
2 composition of much originality, one 
inspired by but not slavishly imitative 
of the- Negro music which Mr. Powell, 
himself a Southerner, has doubtless 
often heard, in its pristine wildness and 
humor. Whether his melodies are att- 
dually of Negro origin or whether they 
are original with the composer himself 
is less important than the manner in 
which they are harmonized afd orches- 
ated. .and the spirit that flames 
throughout the composition. 

Mr. Powell gave an electrical perform- 
ance Of the piano part. The audience 
was greatly excited by the rythms, the 
unconventional melodic twists of cer- 
tain themes, and the whirlwind «on- 
clusion of the piece. Contrasting hap- 
pily with the reckiess spirit of the dance 
melodies isithe Negro. spiritual intoned 


by the piano and afterwards eloquently 
developed by piano and orchestra in 
dialogue. This is one of the most in- 





ELEANOR NEMSER AND LILLIAN M’CARTHY, 
Cheer leaders at the College of Secretarial Science, Boston University. 


in the middle section of the composition, 









































Bleanor -Nemser of Somerville and 
Lillian McCarthy of Roxbury will 
lead the cheering section of the Col- 
le#e of Secretarial Science, Boston 
University, thiS afternoon at the B. 
U.-N. H. State game at Braves’ Field. 








































The two girls will assist Nelson 
Marshman, the official B. U. cheer 
les oar sirls pra fing aders. 
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THE PRESIDENT 
CAME BACK 
WITH WHAT THE 
PEOPLE SENT 
HIM FOR- A 
LEAGUE To. 
ENFORCE . .. 
PE 


‘i President Emeritus ene 

Of Harvard, as 
Charles W-Eliot > a 
Presided a 
_foverThehuce 


eae ions f 


ul 


4. Secy of War 
NewLonD.Baker 
In brillant defence 
OF The presiden and 
lhe ECUC ¢ Nations 
at oympPnony Hall ~ 


q 


OCTOBER 9,~ 1920 


You CAN DO SO ONLY 
BY VOTING FOR COX 
AND ROOSEVELT 
AND IN NO OTHER WAY - 


Conflictin cheers and hisses 

for The presidental nominees inler- 
' Yupfed br Eliot during hig League 
L | | addre 


"You WONT FIND SENATOR LODGES BODY BY 


THE WALL” SEC BAKER, QUOTING ARNOLD AMID 
CHEERS AND HISSES FOR AND AGAINST LODGE. 
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B. Indians’ Chances 
Be Very Slim, 
Dilly E-vans 


BY. BILLY EVANS 
CLEVELAND, Oct. 8.—Cleveland’s 


chances to capture the world’s 
series hinge to a large extent on 
|the outcome of Saturday’s game. 
If Brooklyn continues its victorious 
streak, the National league entry is 
going to be mighty hard to stop. 
For that reason the pitching selec- 
tions for the fourth game of the 
classic are of more than passing in- 
terest. The fact that pitching has 
already played such a prominent 
part in the series makes the choice 
doubly important. 


PICKS COVELESKIE 


From a Cleveland standpoint it looks 
to me like a certainty that Stanley 
Coveleskie will be the selection. At 
the start of the series I made the state- 
ment that for the Indians to win the 
wcrid’s series, it would be almost neces- 
Sary that Coveleskie win three ball 
games. I am still inclined to that be- 
lief. Incidentally I look for Coveles- 
kie to come mighty close to turning that 
trick. Great pitchers like Babe Adams 
Christy Mathewson, Urban Faber and 
Jack Coombs ‘have turned in three vic- 
tories, and Stanley Coveleskie deserves 
to be mentioned in the same class of 
twirlers. Also remember that the above 
mentioned pitchers turned the trick in 
a best four out of seven clash, while 
the present one is a five in nine affair. 

Coveleskie because of the fact that 
he makes use of the spitball almost ex- 
clusively, places a severe strain on his 
arm. He is at his best when he gets 
a four-day rest between starts. If he 
works Saturday and I am positive that 
he will, he will have had only three 
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WATERFRONT CALENDAR FOR OOT, 9. 


288d day of year; 17th day of autumn. 
Day 11h. 24m, long; decrease 8h. 55m. 
Tide’s helght—Morning, 9ft, 9in.; evening, 


10ft. lin. 
Full moon—Oct, 27, Nov. 25. 


New moon—Oct. 11, Nov. 10. 
Evening stars—Venus, Mars. 
Morning stars—Jupiter, Saturn. 


With a brisker demand for fish and 
lessened receipts, the market. yester- 
day was somewhat stronger than on 
Thursday and prices advanced slight- 
ly. The arrivals at the Fish Pier 
rumbered seven, including the An- 
geline Scolla with 700 pounds large 
fresh mackerel, taken off Rockport; 


the Frances C. with 4000 pounds 
flounders and 800 pounds hake; 


Scout 2700 pounds flounders and 800 | 


hake, and Littlé Jennie with 38300 
pounds flounders and 100 pounds cod. 
A total of 2,452,300 pounds of ground- 
fish was received here during the 
week yesterday, something like 2,- 
¢00,000 pounds less than came in dur- 
ing the corresponding period of last 
vear, Yesterday’s quotations ex- 
vessel: Haddock 2 to 4 cents, large 
cod 5 to 7, ‘market 3 to 4, pollock 2 
to 38, hake 5.60 to 6, halibut 10 and 
25, mackerel 20 and 23, sole 7 cents 
per pound. 
Vessels and fares: 


e Haddook,- Oecd, Pollock, 
Ocean (pm: trwr.)...100,000 2,000 500 


Benjamin Wallace ...., 2,500 28,000 ,; 1,500 
Charles Edward ...... "200 17,000 700 

The schooner Progress came to T 
wharf yesterday, bringing a fare 
which included 40,000 pounds had- 
dock, 15,000 pounds cod, 5000 pounds 
each of hake and pollock. 

An unexpected arrival yesterday 
from overseas was the Shipping 
Board freighter Cottonwood, Captain 
Nelson, coming from Hull, England, 
in ballast trim. She was originally 
destined for Hampton Roads, but was 
diverted to this port by wireless. 
While here, the Cottonwood will 
have a survey and inspection at 


Amusements 
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| Campbell's wharf, Chelsea, and will 
ithen await orders. 

The Shipping Board steamer 

| Bakersfield, now on the way from 


| Alexandria, Egypt, to New York, will 
96 ordered to proceed to Boston up- 
} 


on her &Srrival at Sandy Hook. She 
will load on the United American Lines 
for San Pedro, San Francisco, Port- 
land, Ore., Seattle and Tacoma, mak- 
ing a direct sailing to the west coast 
from here. It has been customary 
to send these ships to other Atlantic 
ports to finish loading, but the agents 
here are confident of securing a-full 
eurgo so that it will be unnecessary 
to call elsewhere. 
THE LANDSMAN. 


EERE ee, , 
SHIPPING NEWS 


ARRIVED. 


Steamers Mercian (Br.), Carnon, Manchester 
and Liverpool; Cottonwood, ‘Nelson, Hull, Eng- 
land; Salinas, Rasmussen, Port Lobos, Mexico ; 
City.” of Rome, Dalzell, 
James, Baltimore and Norfolk ; 
Norfolk; Oalyin Austin, Allen, New York; 
Pawnee, Robinson, do.; Belfast, Rawley, Ban- 
City of Gloucester, 
rchooners Maud §., Church, Shulee, 
Franconia, Mitchell, do.; Eugenie, 
Pemaquid, Me.; tugs Savage, Johnson, Phila- 
delphia, towing barges Nos. 18, 19 and 20; 
| Swatara, Engwall, do., towing barges Tucka- 
hoe (for Scituate), Cohansey and Monitor; 
Charles P. Greenough, Nalty, Baltimore, tow- 
ing barges Flora, from’ do., Helen and Hattie 


Savannah; Nantucket, 
Brerett, Giles, 


ror; Larsen, Gloucester; 


1920 


| 


N;. Sos) 
Davis, | 


from Newport News; Murrell, Armstrong, Nor- | 


barges Edith 
Totman, New York, towing 
Richard H. Diggs, Rahn and 


folk, towing 
Lynn; Western, 
barges Smyrna, 
Nesquehoning, last 
xansett, Ifinglass, 
land and Remus; 
Sandwich, towing barges 
(for’ Portsmouth) and Scranton 
York; Neponset, Swim, Buzzards Bay, towing 
barges Howard Sisters and Agnes Howard 
from New York; W. HH. Yerkes, Jr.. Wiltic, 
:ftmeuurds —Bayy towing barges Hauto and 
Tamaqua from New York; Mercury, Josephs, 
New York, towing barges Scully Girls and 
Hattie Scully ; Sadie M. Ross, Ross, Rock- 
port, Mass., towing Darge Herbert and sloop 
Albert Baldwin. 


do., towing barges Rock- 
Roger Williams, Anderson, 


and Beattie for } 
three for 'Portland;: Narra- ge 


Number Seventeen |} 
Yrom New | 


Also arrived—Schooner Morris & Cliff, from 


Rockland, Me. 


SAILED. 


Steamers Welshman (Br.), Hamburg; West 
Waunoke, London and Antwerp; Prince George 
{Br.), armouth, N. §S.; Governor Dingley, 
St. John, N. B., via Eastport and Lubec; 
©alyin Austin, New York; Belfast, Bangor; 
Massasoit, Portland; tugs Hukey, New York, 
towing barge Northern No. 7; Swatara, Phila- 
delphia, towing barges Pocopson, Saucon. and 
Buck Ridge; Perth Amboy, towing barges’ 788 
for New York, 781 and 791 for Perth Amboy; 
Bristol, Vall River; Rovey Williams, towing 
barge No. 17 (from New York), Portsmouth : 
Baldridge, New York. 
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‘League of Nations there has been a 


“increasing. ferocity, 
more terrible in 


civilized and uneivilized, became 


— 


Following is the full text of | 
Secretary Baker’s address at 


‘ x 


_ Symphony Hall: 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: 
. Throughout the discussion of the 


persistent disposition on the part of 


those who have opposed the covenant, 


“or who have desired. fundamental 
modifications of it as a condition of 
_ America’s acceptance, to comment up- 
on the course followed by the Presi- 
_dent and to attribute the disastrous 
=debate and inaction of the Senate to 
~an alleged unwillingness on his part 
to recognize the right of the Senate 
“to advise and consent to the mak- 
ing of treaties. To the extent that 
“this controversy iS a mere squabble 
on the part of the Senate about its 
sdignity, it is beneath contempt. The 
“issues of human life and happiness. 
the consequences to America and to 
“the world, are too great to permit 
‘anybody to discuss seriously such 
“questions; but the facts, when can- 


“didly examined, show that the Pres- 


-ident’s course has from the begin- 


ning been both consistent and cour;, 


~ageols, and before examining the 
merits of the covenant and the in- 
‘terest and duty of America with re- 


“gard to it, I draw your attention to 


some circunistances which. may -have 
“become dim in your recollection un- 
der the obscuring tide of abuse, ac- 
‘cusation, and partisan frenzy which 
_has practically submerged the reat 
~issue presented by the treaty and 


_ the covenant. 


ws 


Foundation of League Idea 


~ The World war began in Europe in 
the fall of 1914. Characterized by 
it daily became 
its destruction of 
the whole world, 
in- 
volved in the struggle; the industry 
of the world was diverted from use 
ful pursuits into the exclusive pro- 
duction of munitions of war; old men 


“property and life; 


~-and even women were drafted into 
“the great armies to 


4 


replace the 
-Slaughtered youth of the old world; 
established governments were .over- 
‘thrown; the bonds of social order 
‘were dissolved; and, while _ battle 
slew thousands, pestilence and stary- 
ation did to death tens of thousands, 
"most of them women and children, in 
all the countries of the old world. 
“The conselence of America was 
shocked and pity gave place to in- 
‘aignation that the statesmen of the 


-world had been able to devise no ef- 


“everywhere that we should be help- 


~should use our greatness 


« 


-@arth to assure mankind against a 


fective arrangement to prevent wars 
of passion and surprise. We were as 
‘yet not involved in the otherwise gen- 
eral destruction, but the humane in- 
-Stincts, as well as the practical 
‘genius, of our people demanded 


‘ful in relieving the hideous. distress 
caused by the war, and that we 
“shor and our 
leadership among the nations of the 


. recurrence of the catastrophe when 


ence this bloody struggle could be 


_ brought to an end. 


Form League to Enforce Peace 


There were among us peace societies, 
like those endowed by Mr. Ginn of Bos- 
-ton and Mr. Carnegie. There were 


__ other associations, sometimes religious 


and sometimes purely humanitarian in 
their principles of fellowship, which 


_ had for years been seeking by one 


~ aspirations 


process and other to insure permanent 


peace based “upom “institutions” which 
would work out international relations 
by arbitration and high\courts of inter- 
national justice. The difficulty of es- 
‘tablishing such relations was, therefore, 
-‘well known, and in the old order they 
_ Seemed insuperable by reason of racial 
-antagonisms, commercial and dynastic 
and traditional national 
policies, 


of the dross of selfishness from the 
- world; the hungry mouths and stricken 
hearts of men ‘and women everywhere 
cried for peace, and in the presence of 
the tragedy of the world its old ambi- 
tions and selfish purposes seemed pro- 
-fane and impertinent memories. Here 


in America there grewup a great move- 


+ ¢am 


Z 


- Philadelphia; its first president was ex- 
President Taft; Judge Parker of New 


binding the signatories to the following: | 

“First—All justiciable questions aris- | 
‘ing between the signatory powers, not | 
_ settled by negotiation, shall, subject to | ceptance in America and in the rest 
.» the limitations of treaties, be submitted | 
“to a judicial ‘tribunal for hearing and | 


Peace which should 
. Cal programme. 


~ chants, 
.men, Republicans 
- very choice spirits of the republic. The 


-. given 


.ment in favor of a League to Enforce 
propose a practi- 


Principles of the League 
‘The league was organized in 1915 in 


.» York its first vice-president; the chair- 


“man of its executive committee was 


. A. Lawrence Lowell, president of Har- 
_ vard; among its officers are found the 
“names of those most distinguished in 
~ America in all the higher realms of 


_ intellectual and moral endeavor: while 
- its membership comprised philanthro- 


z 


. pists, lawyers, editors, educators, mer- 
manufacturers, men and wo- 
and Democrats—the 


' principles of the league were four: 
“We believe it to be desirable for the 
nation to join a League of Nations 


” judgment, 
“upon any issue as to its jurisdiction of 


- the question. 


“Second—All other questions arising 
between the signatories, and not settled 
by negotiation, shall be submitted to a 
council of conciliation for hearing, con- 
sideration and recommendation. 

+. “Third—The signatory powers. shall 
“jointly use forthwith both their econv- 
mic and military forces against any 


. one of their number that goes to war, 


or commits atts of hostility, against 
another of the signatories before any 
» question arising shall be submitted as 
provided in the foregoing. 
“‘Mourth+Conferences between thesis- 
_natory powers shall be held from time 
‘to time to fopmulate and codify rules 
of international law, which, unless 
» some signatory shall signify its. dissent 
~“ within a stated period, shall thereafter 
govern in the decisions of the judicial 
tribunal mentioned in article one.’’ 


Accepted by President Wilson 


) Somewhat later, the third article of 


- €ne league’s programme was interpreted 


‘to mean: 

“The signatory powers shall jointly 
,,use, forthwith, their economic. forceg 
Jagainst any of their number that re- 
(fuses to submit any question which 


, -)arises to an international judicial tribu- 
~“*nal or council of conciliation before is- 


> suing an ultimatum or threatening war. 


“They shall follow this by the joint use 


sof their military forces against that 


“nation if it actually proceeds to make 
— war or invades another’s territory.”’ 


The proposals of the league were 
wide publicity, among other 
** things being submitted to a referendum 
“by the Chamber of Commerce of the 
- United States, representing a constitu- 
*ency of 350,000 business men, firms and 
.| corporations in every State in the union, 
‘and 96 per cent of the vote in that refer- 
-endum fayored the proposals of the 


“league. In order to impress the pur- 


', pose of the league upon the public mind, 
“and particularly in order to. bring 


“first annual meeting was. called 
« Washington, in the month of May, 1916. 


“The great series of public meetings of 
the convention, addressed by the leaders 
“of American thought without political 
distinction, terminated, in a banquet at 
to which: the 
' President was invited. The whole pur- 


~the New Wiliard Hotel, 


Wie 
A 


“Ee oft 


In 1915, however,. the fire of: 
' War appeared to have purged out much | 


it 
,,to the attention of the President and 
Ja the Congress of the United. States, its 
in 


pose of the convention was to secure 
a declaration of the programme of the 
league as the purpose of America, 
through the President as the Official 
spokesman of the nation. But three 
Speeches were made at the banquet; an 
able and eloquent argument by Presi- 
dent Taft, an eloquent and scholarly 
speech by Senator Lodge, senior Repub- 
lican member of the Senate committee 
on foreign affairs, and-one by President 
Wilson. The object of. the convention 
was accomplished; the President ac- 
cepted the principal of the enforcement 
of peace by & league of nations and in 
his address joined with President Taft 
and Senator Lodge in proclaiming that 
to be, as Senator Lodge in his speech 
declared it, ‘‘the only way” in which 
the peace of the world could be as- 
sured. 


Wilson Attitude Unchanged 
"From that hour until this the Prest- 
dent has not wavered or changed. On 


Jan. 22, 1917, the President addressed 
the Senate and laid out to them the 
principles of the league as the basis for 
ultimate peace. In his inaugural ad- 


dress of March 4 he stated these princi- | 


ples to the people of the country. Even 
In the message of April 2, 1917, which 
led America into the war on the side of 
tne allies, the President reiterated the 
object of America in entering the war 
to be a league of nations to enforce 
peace, During all this time, in public 
addresses, the President pressed the 
blan upon the attention of the country. 
Although we were then at war, the 
President on Jan, 8, 1918, addressed a 
j@int session of Congress and laid 
down the fourteen points upon which 
peace should ultimately be concluded. 
Again on Feb. 11, 1918, in an address to 
the two houses of Congress the Presi- 
dent reiterated the peace programme, 
and during all this time, while the Sen- 
ate and House were receiving his in- 
terpretation of America’s purpose with 
applause and acquiescence, the people 
of our own country were rising to in- 
spired heights of unselfishness and de- 
termination in response to his plea 
that America dévote herself to the ul- 
timate idea and ultimate aim to make 
this war a war against war, and the 
peace which should ‘conclude it a per- 
manent peace enfor ed by a league of 
nations. 


“Great Message of Salvation” 


Nor did the power of his voice or the 
inspiration of his leadership stop at 
our own shores. His messages and 
papers were printed in every language 
which has an alphabet. Our allies ac- 
cepted the vision and appointed great 
statesmen to begin the study of practi- 
cal details for the future arrangement. 
Neutral nations,. oppressed and scat- 
tered peoples in remote parts of the 
world hailed the doctrine and thé pur- 
pose as a great message of salvation for 
humanity, and our enemies laid down 
their arms, beaten, it?s true, on the 
field of battle, but disintegrated and 
demoralized. at home because their 
peoples, too, had come to realize that 
America’s purpose had become the pur- 
pose of the war, and that it was salu- 
tary and healing to them as it was to 


all the rest of mankind. The very re-} 


quest for an armistice from the enemy 
was based upon the acceptance of the 
principles of a league of nations. 
Then the President went to Paris. The 
victory was won; the peoples of the o 
world were broken and in despair. Wit 
the removal of the military danger 
every sort of passion for indemnity and 
revenge broke loose to balk and confuse 
-tcrespiaus, for peace. 


ligious and racial animosities and hos- 
tilities revived; Paris became the boil- 
ing point of the passions of the, world, 
inflamed by suffering and brought out 
from the hiding places into which they 
| had been driven by the common menace 
of impending military defeat. It may 
well be that the treaty evolved out of 
this seething situation is not such a 
document as could have been written 
in the cell of a ‘Solitary, undisturbed 
by the conflicting cries and passionate 
ambitions of an unsettled world. \ 


“The Covenant Is American” 


The President had a choice to make. 
He could have come back to America 
and left the world to scramble for itself 
and finish an‘almost completed destruc- 
tion of civilization by fresh alliances, 
fresh conflicts, and fresh scrambles for 
what was left of the world’s wealth and 
power. He elected to stay and secure 
such a cOmposition as was possible in 
the main part of the treaty, in order 
that he might bring back the covenant, 
of a League of Nations, which would 
moderate the treaty in its application 
and make firm the basis of peace for 
the future. What the pressure was it is 
difficult for us now. to conceive, but 
through it all the President persisted 
with sublime steadfastness, 
he came home he brought a treaty 
about which minor differences of opin- 
ion are easily possible, but also. a cov- 
enant for a League of Nations, plain, 
practical, definite and effective to insure 
justice and preserve peace amonggna- 
tions; the very literal embodiment of 
the programme of the League to Hn- 
force Peace, the complete’ fulfilment of 
the plan which he had from the begin- 
ning advocated and persuaded into ac- 


of the world. 
. The treaty may contain evidences of 


both upon the merits and | wyuropean feeling and passion; on sub- | 


; jects about which European nations be- 

| lieved the war to be fought the settle- 
ments may be colored by their engage-. 
ments and desires; but on the subject 
for which America fought the war—the 

|; permanence ,of the world, the covenant 
is American. 


“When the Forts of Folly Fall” 


, T have examined the messages and pa-—~ 


pers of the Presidents from the begin- 
ining of our government until now, and 
| in no, other instance has any President 
ever consulted the State or the Congress 
before a war, during a war, or at the 
conclusion of a war, as fully as Presi- 
dént Wilson consulted our Congress and 
our Senate on the subject of this war, 
its object, or the terms of the peace 
which should conclude it. In every 
other instance the President has taken 
the position that the war was to be 
fought through to a successful conclu- 
sion before the terms of peace could be 
discussed; but in this instance the 
President stated them before we went 
into the war, reiterated them while we 
were at war, and returned from the 
peace conference during its negotiation 
of the treaty to lay the terms before 
the Senate and secure its suggestions 
and counsel. 
On the other hand, what was the 


course of Senator Lodge from the date: 


of the eventful banquet of the League 
to Enforce Peace? At that banquet he 
joined forces to urge the President to 
adopt the policy of the league: he dem- 
onstrated that we had reached the limit 
of usefulness of arbitration treaties; 
that America, of all nations in the 
world, stood for the principle of arbi- 
tration, having made in all 84 treaties 
for that purpose; but that we had at 
last come to the place where further 
hope lay only in concerting the armed 
force of the civilized powers to entorce 
peace upon lawless nations. He com- 
mitted himself wholly and deeply to the 
programme, the only doubt he permitted 
himself to express was as to whether 
other nations would be ready to enter 
into such an arrangement, and then 
dramatically exclaim that we must try 
It anyhow, that if we failed future gen- 
erations might succeed. He cast hiss lot 
in with those who now were to try, 
however difficult the task; and at the 
end of his speech declaimed, with fine 
CAEN OB URRE, Matthew Arnold’s great 
ines ; 


All-the. old- national, 
and racial aspirations, all the old re- 


and when! 


“Charge again, then, and be dumb; 
Let the victors, when they come, 
When the. Forts of Folly fall, 
Find your body by the wall.’ 


Lodge Changed His Mind 


The victors are coming; they are al- 
most here; but they will not find Sena- 
tor Lodge’s body by the wall: The last 
Fort of Folly to fall before the final vic- 
tory is the obstruction of the Senate, 
and Senator Lodge is not among the 
victors, but is the captain of those who 
defend the fort. 

I do not know how soon after the ban- 
quet Senator Lodge began to change 
his mind. He had committed himself to 
the league doctrine in 1914, when he de- 
livered the chancellor’s address at Union 
College; he reiterated it at the dinner 
of the League to Enforce Peace; but 
on the 4th of March, 1919, after the Pres- 
ident had returned to the United States 
and “Jaid the tentative form of the 
covenant before the Senate committee 
on foreign affairs at the White House 
conference, and was starting back to 
Turope to finish up the great under- 
taking, we find Senator Lodge circu- 
lating “the round robin, procuring its 
signature by every Republican. Senator, 
proposing no amendment or change in 
| the covenant, but serving notice on the 
President and the world that the coyve- 
nant would not “be accepted by the-Re- 
publican majority in the Senate. Later, 
in the debate on the treaty, when it was 
finally laid before the Senate, Senator 
Lodge coldly informed Senator Hitch- 
cock that he had changed his mind 
since he delivered the chancellor’s ad- 
dress. at Union College, and no longer 
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tion and perfidy can go no further than |the presidential office. 
But Mr. Lodge interprets the ac-|America which had stood to the world. 
“The |for all that was high and helpful, all) 


this. 
tion of the Senate as follows: 
Republicans of the Senate, 


perceiving |that was unselfish and righteous, 


The names 2f 


all 


the dangers of the league, determined |that was hopeful and forward-looking, 
to resist Mr. Wilson’s demands, even at!|was to be made a hissing and a by- 
the cost of delaying the treaty of peace |word, and friend and foe alike were to 


wtih Germany.’’ 


The Ever-Shifting Lodge . 


_.We have then this official inter- 
pretation of the situation: First, we 
see Mr. Lodge in his Chancellor’s ad- 
dress at Uftion College declaring that 
there is no way in which to preserve the 
peace of the world except by a League 
of Nations; second, we have Mr. Lodge 
at the banquet of the League to Enforce 
Peace reiterating the belief that there 
is no other way, and urging that the 
United States become a party to such a 
league, nay, to become the leader in the 
formation of such a leagué and increase 
its Own army and navy in order to have 
adequate force to match with that of 
other nations in the enforcement. of 
péace; third, Mr, Lodge formulating 
his round robin to repudiate the cove- 
nant of the League of Nations as draft- 
ed; fourth, Mr. Lodge,in the Senate 
engineering the defeat of the treaty; 
and fifth, Mr. Lodge making the key- 
note address at the Republican conven- 
tion, declaring that the peace ought not 
to have been of the new and modern 
and righteous kind,-but an old-fashioned 
peace of victory with the spoils divided, 
and declaring this to be the position of 
his party and the belief of his associates 


the whole thing he said: ‘‘We make the 
issue, We ask approbation for what we 


entertained the beliefs which he had !have done.” 
urged so eloquently when he helped to | 


choose ‘the President as American 
spokesman to the world in behaif of 
that doctrine; and when he was willing 
to die if- only the victors in the cause ot 
righteousness might find his body by the 
walls of the Forts of Folly when they 
fall. 


Double-Crossed by Lodge 
The task of the President in Paris 
was hard enougn at best; great aS was 


his prestige and that of America, he 
stood alone for the cause of permanent 
peace; but it was made cruel, and mn 
part impossible, by the desertion of 
those who, like Senator Lodge, had 
urged him to undertake the peace as 
America’s apostolic mission. What the 
President might have secured for Amert- 
ca and the world at Paris if Senator 
Lodge and his associates had stood true 
and notified the world that the Presi- 
dent spoke the unanimous ' views of 
America, it is impossible to say. Once 
before, when the repeal of the canal 
tolls was under discussion in the Sen- 
ate, Senator Lodge finally said that his 
partisanism stopped at the water’s edge, 
and that in matters of foreign policy 
he stcod back of the President. Tuxis 
time his partisanism sped over the seas 


and, as the President pleaded America’s, 


cause in the ¢ouncil of nations, it shor 
poisoned arrows at him from the rear 
and weakened his influence by creating 
the impression that he spoke for a di- 
vided nation, uncertain of its own pur- 
poses and untrue to the high ideals 
which the President proclaimed. 

‘Although it delays for another mo- 
ment the discussion of the League of 
Nations, it will be interesting to note 
another set of circumstances which 
have confused the treaty and the 
league as a political issue. When the 
treaty was presented to the Senate, 


the committee on foreign affairs. He 
‘made the policy of the Republican 
‘party. It was obvious from the begin- 
ning that the defeat of the treaty had 
been decreed. Reservations were drawn 
up by Senator, Lodge which were be- 
vond interpretation and fundamentally 
: This plainly 


Senator Lodge had become chairman of. 


amended the, document. 


would have required its resubmission to 
all the nations which had accépted it. 
It. as plainly, would have required re- 
submission to Germany both of the 
league and the treaty, and the obvious 
rurpose was to place the President of 
the United States, by the direction of 
the Senate, in the humifiating position 
of being obliged to seek the consent of 
our beaten enemies to a treaty different 
from that which they had already 
signed at Versailles. 


Lodge Attitude Un-American 


For the moment we can pass over the 
character of these reservations. The 


Senate returned the treaty to the Presi- 
dent without ratification, and the con- 
test passed out of the Senate to the 
people. Senator Lodge became the 
spokesman of his party; he formulated 
its policy and was chosen to deliver the 
keynote address at the Republican na- 
tional convention at Chicago. That key- 
note address is remarkable when con- 
trasted wish the previous utterances of 
the Senator. He states that, in his 
| opinion, the President should have in- 
sisted upon a treaty of peace allowing 
the Huropean allies to settle all Huro- 
pean questions to.their own satisfac- 
tion without any moderating influence 


from the disinterested attitude of the} 


United States; that we should have in- 
sisted upon provision in the treaty for 
the protection of our own interests in 
| the far east, and accepted without ques- 
| tion any determination with regard to 
boundaries and peoples in Hurope which 
our allies saw fit to make. In other 
words, the Senator’s position was that 
we should have stood by and allowed a 
peace of the old-fashioned kind to be 
made, without protest, rearranging Eu- 
ropean boundaries as the victors de- 
sired, without considering the effect of 
such an arrangement upon the future 
peace of the world, silent as to the 
injustice it would entail, and that we 
should have been content to secure pro- 
visions in the treaty protecting our own 
special and selfish interests in the far 


east, leaving the discussion of a Weague™ 


foé-Nations to a more convenient and 
remote season, This position was 
adopted by the Republican party from 
von Hertling, the German chancellor, 
| who on the 24th of January, 1918, when 
i Germany, having corrupted Russia, was 
concentrating all her military strength 
on the western front and was at last 
confident of her ability to smash 
through the entente lines and dictate 
peace, with Paris and the channel ports 
in her possession, addressed the Reich- 
stag replying to the speech of President 
Wilson enumerating the 14 points upon 
which future peace should be made. In 
that speech, and with particular refer- 
ence to the 14th point, which called for 
a League of Nations to maintain the 


peace of the world, von Hertling said:. 


“The German government is gladly 
ready, when all other pending questions 
have been settled, to begin the exam- 
ination of a basis for a bond or League 
of Nations.”’ 


“Misrepresentation and Perfidy” 


‘This’ hard, material and mediaeval 
position is strangely at variance with 
the enlightened idealism of America dur- 
ing the war. By it we were to be ideal- 
istic, unselfish and helpful to mankind 
while the war lasted, but at its conclu- 
sion to play safe with our own. spécial 
interests, demand our share of the spoils 
and leave the cause of civilization 10 
the tender mercies of a map of Europe 
drawn as the interests and selfish pur- 
poses of victor nations might deter- 
mine. But the Senator complains in 
his keynote speech that the President 
did not make this rational adjustment. 
He says: ‘But Mr. Wilson did not do 
this. He had apparently one aim—to be 
the maker of a league of which he should 
be the head. He was determined that 
there should be a League of Nations 
then and there, and in order to nullify 
the powers of the Senate, given by the 
Constitution of- the Unifed States, he 
decided to make the league an integral 
part of the treaty of peace with Ger- 
‘many.’ Frankly,I think misrepresenta- 


we 


| 


| 
| 
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* The Humility of Harding 


In other words, the Republican con- 
vention was aSked to forget the great 
traditions of that party and to make its 
appeal to the people of the United 
States merely a request for a vote of 
approval of this singularly treacherous 
and partisan course of conduct. The 
Republican national convention was in 
the hands of Senator Lodge and his as- 
sociates; it espoused the cause of the 
Senate in its controversy with the Pres- 
ident; it exceeded even the keynote 
speech of Senator Lodge in its abuse of 
the President, and meekly gave the ap 
proval which its master demanded by 
saying: “The Senate performed their 
duty faithfully; we approve their conduct 
and honor their courage and fidelity.’’ 
Senator Harding, in his speech of ac- 
ceptance, accepts the view of Senator 
Lodge’s key-note speech and of the Re- 
publican platform, but with a degree of 
humility quite unparalleled in the an- 
nals of American politics he proclaims 
himself a believer in party government. 
He says: “I believe in party government 
as distinguished from personal govern- 
ment, individual, dictatorial, autocratic 
or what not. 3 No man is big 
enough to run this republic; there never 
has been one. Such domination never 
was intended.”” And in that speech and 
in subsequent speeches, Senator Hard- 
ing has reiterated his intention if elect- 
ed, to do away with one-man govern- 
ment by restoring the Authority of the 
Senate, and by conferring with and al- 
lowing himself to be guided by the Sen- 
ate, even in the performance of his ex- 
ecutive functions. Indeed, he has car- 
ried this proposal so far that when 
asked in public whether or not he had 
repudiated the League of Nations hé 
professed himself unable to answer it 
because he did not believe in one-man 
governments, and apparently the other 
persons who were to share the govern- 
ment with him were not handy and 
could not be consulted. 


The mind walks blindfold to the con- 
clusion of these facts. ‘The’ Senate, en- 
vious and filled with partisan hatred of 
the President, determined to destroy 
his: prestige. They stabbed him with 
the Round Robin; they stabbed him 
with their constant discussion of his 
efforts and purposes in Europe; they re- 
canted their own views on the League 
of Nations, tore up the treaty of peace 
and flung it in his face in order that he 
might see that the Senate was master 
in American government; they captured 
the convention of a great party and 
made it merely an instrument further 
to cement the solitary power of the 
Senate, and they nominated one of their 
own number who would parrot their 
phrases and yield alike the constitu- 
tional independence accorded to the ex- 
ecutive and his persona] independence, 
to their domination when elected. An% 
this, in the nature of the case, cannot 


be a consultation of the Senate; it L 


speaks by resolution. The purpose of 
Senator Harding is to consult selected 
members of the Senate; not even the 
Republican caucus in all likelihood, but 
to disperse and scatter the responsi- 
bility for the executive function by dis- 
tributing it among an unknown and un- 
named group of ‘“‘leaders’”’ who may 
themselves split into factions, and, mov- 
ing in opposite directions, leave the 
poor President like old King Lear, who 


‘“pared his crown on both Sides and left 


nothing in the middle; distracted be- 
cause he has promised not to lead and 
his leaders are themselves in confusion 

This would be. issue enough for a 
political campaign in America; the 
making of puppet President, the 
Subordination and subjection of tie 
executive function to an irresponsible 
8roup in a single body of the legisla- 
ture, and that the body which from its 
beginning until now hag always repre- 
Sented. most nearly the aristocratic 
principle in our government. , And all 
this, not by amendment of the Constitu- 
tion in the form prescribed by the Con- 


Stitution itself, but by the design of a 


group in that legislative body, grasping 
for power, angered by the limitations 
which the Constitution puts upon them, 
selaing a great political party, effecting 
their will through the weakness of 
agents whom they procured to be 
elected to executive office. One such 
experience, -however, would cure, the 
American people, and the presidency 
would be restored in the person of 
some independent and vigorous man to 
the dignity it held in the great days of 
the presidency under Washington, 
Jefferson, Jackson, Lincoln, Cleveiand, 
Roosevelt, and Wilson, who were not 
only officially but personally President. 
» As a matter of fact, this is an’ancient 
controversy. Eivery President of the 
United States but two has had occasion 
to send messages to the Congress, and 
particularly the Senate, resenting at- 


tempts upon its part to usurp executive: 


powers; but never before in our political 
history has there been janything like 
this bold attempt to reduce the Presi- 
dent to impotency and insignificance, 
and to set the Senate astride our insti- 
tutions as a kind of committee govern- 
ment, irresponsible because unchosen, 
not to be reached with a remedy be- 
cause not recognized by law. 


Anything to .Defeat Wilson 


The occasion chosen and the means 
adopted for this Senate coup d’etat 
show the callous desperation with 
which the forces of reaction have de- 
termined to seize possession of the 
government. As Senator Lodge raid, 
the Senate was determined to acecsm- 
plish its purpose even if it had to delay 
the Treaty of Peace with Germany. 
The medicine of American unselfishness 
was to be withheld from the wounds of 
the world; the spirit of democracy, 
liberated at last in Europe, was to be 
turned into anarchy by the withdrawal 
of American influence out of which it 
had grown, and to which it looked for 
guidance. The good faith of America, 
upon the pledge of which our Allies 
made their last supreme effprt and be— 
fore which our enemies finally fled in 
utter moral rout, was to be broken—all 
to punish the President and pararyze 


Ana's 
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| 
in the Senate; and as the keynote 4 


see us not in the stature of our great 
moral elevation, but as hopetbreakers, | 
shrewd traders about our own interests, | 
indifferent to the peace of the world 
so long as “‘our own interests in the | 
Far East’’ were for the moment pro- 
tected; nay, our very interests In this: 
peace, the re-establishment of the 
world’s écredit system, the settlement 
and adjustment of our, present inter-— 
national relations, the stabilizing of the 
vast debts owed us by the world, the 
reorganization of our life here in 


| America on the new peace basis, were 


all to-be\ postponed, however long, until 
the Senate was in the saddle. 


Greatest of Moral Issues 


We approach the consideration of the 
League of Nations in this campaign, 
therefore, in the spirit of those who 
realize that the decision involves issues 
of the utmost consequence in our own 
institutions, and as it affects the rela- 
tions of America to the rest of the 
world now and in the future—a moral 
issue weightier and more fatefu] than 
any. we as a people have ever been 
called upon to decide, 

The programme of the League: to 
Enforce Peace, as we have seen, in- 
vokved three main principles: First, the 
establishment of an international high 
court of justice for the determination 
of justiciable questions; second, the: 
submission of non-justiciable questions, ! 
not settled by negotiation, to a councjl 
of conciliation for hearing and recom- 
mendation, and/third, the joint use of 
economic and military forces against 
covenant-breaking states which’ pro-, 
ceed to threaten war or actually invade 
another’s territory without seeking 
peaceful settlement through negotia- 
tion, judicial. determination, or concilia- 
tion. The covenant of the League of 
Nations, as actually drawn, accom- 
plishes these purposes, except only that 
it does not constitute a binding obliga- 
tion on member states to use military 
force. That remedy, when necessary, 
is left to be recommended by the coun- 
cil to the constituent nations, and to. 
be applied by them if in their several 
judgments the interests of the world | 
require it. 


“Clearer and More Explicit” 


The things which have Neen criticised 
about the covenant are all embodied in 
the original programme of the League 
to Enforce Peace. That league wisely 
confined its proposals to a very few 
fundamental principles. When all the 
nations of the world were in confer- 
ence, however, and a working” agree- 
ment was to be drawn it was, of course, 
necessary to go into detail as*to the 
machinery by which a concert of na- 
tions was to be effected. All the great 
nations had been studying the problem, 
and they brought to. the conference 
their fears and their hopes as well as 
the limitations which their forms of 
government or the popular temper of 
their peoples required. It jwas found 
that there were already certain great 
traditional policies in the world, like 
our own Monroe Doctrine, which ought. 
to be preserved as being in the interest 
of the permanent peace which the 
‘covenant was to assure. The covenant 
is, therefore, clearer and more explicit 
than would have been possible in the 
programme of the League to Enforce 
Peace. But how admirable and stirring 
these declarations of purpose and these 
rules are. ,At the very outset the cove- 
nant declares: “‘The high contracting 
parties, in order to promote interna- 
tional co-operation and to achieve in- 
ternational peace and security, 

“By the acceptance of obligations not 
to resort to war, | 

“By the prescription of open, just 
and honorable relations between na- 
tions, 

“By the firm establishment of the 
understandings of international law as 
the actual rule of conduct among gov- 
ernments, and 

“By the maintenance of justice and 
scrupulous respect for all treaty obliga- 
tions in the* dealings of organized peo- 
ples with one another, 

‘Agree to this covenant of the League 


of Nations.”’ | 
End of Secret Diplomacy 


In furtherance of these purposes 
the covenant provides that every 
treaty or international engagement | 
hereafter entered into by any mem- 
er of the league shall be forthwith 
registered with the secretary of the 
league and published by . him, and 
that without such registration no 
such treaty or international obliga- 
tion shall be binding; that all member 
nations shall at once similarly file 
with the secretary all existing 
treaties and that by the acceptance 
of the covenant all members agree 
that all treaties, obligations or un- 
Cerstandings among them which are 
inconsistent with the covenant shall 
be terminated. Thus falls one of the 
Forts of Folly which Senator Lodge 
had in mind when he quoted Matthew 
Arnold! Secret alliances and treaties, 
verbal understandings among states- 
men, are all to disappear; combinations 
of nations are no longer to be made in 
the dark in furtherance of purposes 
which are too impure to be disclosed; 
but diplomacy is to be open and pub- 
lic and every nation is to know what 
the relations of the whole family of 
nations are. 

The covenant recognizes that the 
yiaintenance of peace requires the re- 
duction of national armaments to the 
lowest point consistent with national 
safety and the enforcement by com- 
mon action of international obliga- 
tions. It therefore directs its central 
body to formulate plans for the ne- 
duction of armaments to be submit- 
ted to the several governments, mem- 
bers of the league, and also to advise} 
the league how to minimize the evil. 
flowing from the private manufac- 
ture of. munitions and implements of 
war; and upon the members of the 
league it imposes the obligation of 
a frank interchange of views and 
complete information as to the scale 
of their armament, their military, 
naval and air programmes, and the 
condition of their industries which 
are adaptable to warlike purposes. 


“Competitive Armament” 


Under the old system of competi- 
tive alliances there was competitive 
armament; the great industrial na- 
tions of the world sought to out-arm 
ench other and to tie to their own mili- 
tary plans the savage and barbarous 
peoples of the earth by arming them. 
either from their national resources 
or by the agency of private arms- 
making industries. The cost. of such 
armament in.an industrial age, with 
the fertility of modern invention and 
the increasing size and variety of 
weapons of war, was an insupport- 
able burden upon the productive 
powers of nations; but the effect of 
this competition in armament was 
even more serious than its eost in 
money—it armed uncivilized peoples 
and enabled them to pursue aggres- 
sive impulses, it retarded their civ- 
ilization and constantly menaced the 
peace of the world by drawing in the 
civilized powers to protect military 
allies and-to guard spheres of politi- 
eal and commercial influence. Obvi- 
ously the burden of policing the 
world» rests upon the great civilized, 
industrial nations; they cannot dis- 
arm while backward peoples are 
armed to the teeth. 


Sanity and Moderation to Guide 
Any policy of disarmament, therefore, 


a nts ess x tnt 
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must preserve a preponderance of mili- 
tary power in the hands of civilized na- 
tions, and it can proceed only upon 
the gradual reduction of armaments 
throughout the world. Under this plan 
all the nations of the earth, in confer- 
ence, are to deal frankly with one an- 
other, and are to evolve a programme 
which will bring about disarmament 
while it preserves and recognizes the 
maintenance of military force in all 
States necessary to-the preservation of 
civil order and consistent with the geo- 
graphical situation and circumstances 
of each State. Here fall the walls of 
another of those Forts of Folly. Civil- 
ization is no longer to imvoverish itself 
im preparation for a final catastrophe 
in which it will be extinguished; sanity 
and moderation are to guide in the de- 
velopment of military force, and the 
temptation to violence is to be re- 
strained while the burden of cost to all 
nations is to be lessened. 

Under Article 11 of the covenant anv 
war or threat of war, whether immedi- 
ately affecting any of the members of 
the league or not, is declared to be a 
matter of concern to the! whole league, 
and sets the machinery of the league 
in motion for its repression. It is, 
moreover, made the friendly right of 
each member of the league to bring to 
the attention of the assembly or tho 
council any concern affecting interna- 
tional relations which threatens to dis- 
turb the peace. Already this provision 
has been-acted upon by Great Britain, 
which called the attention of the coun- 
cil. to the controversy between Finland 
and Sweden with regard to the Aland 
Islands, and so prevented war between 
those two countries. Here the walls of 
another Fort of Fally fall! The nations 
of the world, instead of standing by 
unconcerned while little wars break out, 
reach out to any international disturb- 
ance and by conciliation and inquiry re- 
store order before the conflict grows to 
such proportions as to be beyond con- 
trol. 


“Until Three Months After” 


Under the old order two nations in a 
remote part of the earth would for 
years nurse a boundary. dispute about 
some obscure, outlying frontier; their 
hostility would increase, their national 
feelings become aroused, and suddenly, 
when one side or the other deemed it- 
self strong enough to gp to war, the 
War would begin without the world 
knowing even the name of the boundary 
river which was the bone of contention. 
Under the league plan, the little fretting 
controversies are drawn, out into the 
open, full information is given the 
world about them; they are placed in 
their true proportions before the eyes 
of civilization and the helpful offices of 
the world’s statesmen are tendered to 
the rival nations, so that adjustment 
dces not involve surrefder on either side 
to an adversary, but a recognition of 
justice as determined by the civilized 
thought of the world. 

By Article 12 of the covenant all the 
member nations agree that if there 
should arise any dispute between them 
likely to lead to a rupture they will 
submit the matter either to arbitration 
or to inquiry by the council; and they 
agree in no case to resort to war until 
three months after the award by arbi- 
trators or by the report of the council. 
Here surely fall the walls of one of the 
Forts of Folly! This abolishes surprise 
wars. With such an arrangement in 
effect it will no longer be possible for 
a nation to accumulate its military re- 
sources and spring upon an adversary. 


| Would Have Prevented Great War 


‘The military advantage and tempta- 
tion which used to flow from sudden 
and unexpected attack is gone; but, 
more than this, time is given both for 
an analysis of the controversy and for 
summoning into play all the helpful 
agencies of friendly counsel. ‘The ‘dis- 
putants themselves are given a price- 
less moment of meditation in which the 
terrible consequences of military action 
can be weighed against the real merits 
of the’ dispute between them. If Ger- 
many, Austria, Russia, —England and 
France could have had three months 
before the outbreak of the European 
war, their statesmen would have been 
able to devise a remedy; and if they 
had not, the peoples of those countries 
would themselves have forced the 
hands of their leaders and demanded 
peace with justice, instead of the 
frightful devastation which the war 
later visited upon them. 

Article 13 of the covenant provides for 
the creation of an international court 
of justice for the determination of 
justiciable questions. Obviously all 
questions which arise among nations 
are not in their nature suitable for sub- 
mission to an international court, No 
people have ever been willing to submit 
purely political question's to courts, nor 
will nations be willing to submit such 
questions among themselves to courts 


‘of law. But a great variety of ques- 


tions arising between mations are sus- 
ceptible of determination by the appli- 
cation of well recognized rules and prin- 
ciples, and for many years an effort has 
been made to bring about the establish- 
ment of a court to which such questions 
could be submitted. 


Court Only One Agency © 


The conferences at “The Hague Avere 
never able to advance beyond a declara- 
tion “that such courts were. desirable. 
The method of choosing the judges pro- 
vided an tnsuperable difficulty. The 
walls: of this Fort. of Folly, howéver, 
fall easily when all the nations of the 
earth are bound into a league for the 
purpose of maintaining peace and estab- 
lishing justice, and under the auspices 
of the league has been possible to pre- 
pare both to organize such a court, and 
to lay out a just jurisdiction for it. The 
court becomes only one of the agencies 
of the league,-and leaves the nations 
free to negotiate or arbitrate or submit 
their controversy to the cougcil or as- 
sembly of the league; or if it be a mat- 
ter of law to use the court for the de- 
termination of the question, while the 
other maehinery of the league is relied 
on to secure recognition and enforce- 
ment for the judgments of the court. 
Without the league the court would 
necessarily fail, as having no means of 
enforcing its jud@ments ufiless the in- 
credible thing were done of placing the 
court in comfnand of armed forces of 
all the nations, and enabling it to order 
the military forces of the world as. it 
saw fit—a suggestion to which no nation 
would agree, and which, so.far as I 
know, has not been made by anybody 
unless it is implied in Senator Harding’s 
proposal to put teeth into The Hague 
tribunal. 


“An American Doctrine” 


s 

Article 22 of the covenant provides 
for mandates to be accepted by mem- 
bers of the league with regard to terri- 
tories inhabited by peoples not. yet 
able to stand for themselves under the 
strenuous’ conditions of the modern 
world. The control and development 
of these peoples is declared to form a 
sacred trust of civilization to be ex- 
ercised by the civilized powers for the 
benefit of their wards. The walls of an- 
other Fort of Folly fall here. Unciv- 
jlized and sSemi-civilized peoples of the 
earth are no longer to be exploited for 
the commercial and political advantage 
of the civilized powers, and aggressive 
military policies by civilized nations 
for the building up.of colonial empires 
are not to be encouraged, but the peace- 
ful mission of civilization for the en- 
lightenment of peoples from whom the 
shadow of barbarism has not yet lifted 
is recognized both in fact and in spirit. 
This is an American doctrine, and those 
among us who criticise the President 
for having recommended that we accept 
a mandate over Armenia fail to remem- 
ber that under the guidance of Presi- 
America accepted 2 
mandate for the Philippine Islands— 


- 


- 
~~ 


accepted it in the spirit of this declara- 
tion of the covenant, and operated {t in 
the interests of the Philippine people. 
That mandate has cost the people of 
the United States more than $600,000,000. 
We have made no profit out of the 
Philippines, but we have maintained 
peace in the islandg, educated thé peo- 
ple, and step by step turned over to 
their strengthening hands thelr own 
government, until today by cOmmon 
consent the American mandate in the 
| Puttippines is recognized as the most 
enlightened and most successful piece 
of colonial administration to be found 
in history—so enlightened and so gsuc- 
cessful that wher? America went into 
the World war she was able to with- 
draw practically all of her’ soldiers 
from the islands, the Filipinos them- 
selves maintaining order and organ- 
izing military forces for their own de- 
fence, and also forces to be sent with 
| the army of the United States to 
France if they should be needed there. 


Lauds Article Ten 


And lastly, among these great articles 
of the Covenant we have Article 10, 
whereby the members of the league un- 
dertake to respect and preserve as 
against externalaggression theterritorial 
integrity and existing political indepen- 
dence of all,the members of the league. 
Here fall the walls of the very citadel 
of the Forts of Folly! Under the old 
order the nations of the earth armed 
themselves for three reasons: first, to 
preserve domestic peace; second, to ex- 
tend their national boundaries by ag- 
| gressive action against their neighbors; 
or third, to resist aggression from neigh- 
boring nations. Such armament as is 
necessary for the preservation of domes- 
tice peace is, of course, to be retained; 
but all armament accumulated for ag- 
gression upon another people, either to 
seize their territory or change their po- 
litical institutions, is essentially un- 
righteous, and there can be no peace in 
the world until that form of interna- 
tional lawlessness is denounced and pre- 


vented. Under Article 10 it is prevented 


by the joint and combined action of the 
nations. When the fear of unrighteous 
aggression is removed small states will 
no longer feel obliged to waste their 
substance in armament, but will be able 
to devote the energies of their people to 


the developing arts of peace, resting in. 


assured security against lawless aggres- 
sion by ambitious neighbors. 

And the means laid out in the: coven- 
ant for the enforcement of these articles 
are those suggested in the programme 
of the League to Enforce Peace. Imme-— 
diate econoniic pressure, followed by 
recommendations looking to joint mili- 
tary effort; these recommendations, 
however, are submitted to the approving 
action of the member states, while in 
the programme of the League to En- 
force Peace participation in such joint 
military activity was suggested as a 
binding obligation. 


“Pretend to Be Alarmed” 


Other great provisions in the covenant 
have been lost sight of in the heat which 
has been generated about the discussion 
of Article 10. Some men pretend to be 
alarmed lest we may some day have to 
send a small contingent of military force 
to join with the soldiers of the entire 
world to police an unruly and lawless 
single state. They forget that, under the 
old order with all our isolation, all our 
freedom from alliances, all our remote- 
ness from European controversies, we 
were nevertheless obliged to send 2,000,- 
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000 soldiers to France; they forget that 
war is & progressive science and that if 
the old order is re-established America 
may be called upon to intervene again 
aS a make-weight on one side of a sub- 
stantial equilibrium of power, partic- 
ipating in battles covering a continent 
and suffering waste and losses increased 
by the terrible ingenuity of men in de- 
vising more and mere destructive 
weapons and agencies: 

Among ythe great provisions which 
have thus been lost sight of are the 
articles dealing with labor and health. 
Never before have we been able to 
secure international recognition of ths 
importance of humane and just condi- 
tions of labor for men, women and chil- 
dren, to” secure an international police 
to prevent trafiic of women and children, 
in opium and other dangerous drugs, or 
to establish world-wide agencies for the 
prevention and control of disease. These 
Bsubjects upon which we ourselves de- 
veloped a modern and enlightened pol- 
icy now become a part of a programme 
for the making of wholesome conditions 
of life throughout the world. The cove- 
nant establishes peace and provides for 
{ts maintenance; it establishes justice 
among nations and provides for its as- 
certainment and enforcement; and look- 
ing to.a happy and progressive world, 
freed from the menace of military ag- 
gression, it seeks to establish a world 
consideration of those conditions of 
Fealth and happiness whicht men and 
women can win in this world if free- 
dom of opportunity is given them under 
a reign of law, and thei Bal- concerns 
are considered and adjug upon prin- 
ciples of right. . 


Senate Only Obstruction 


The treaty was defeated by the Sen- 
ate. The President appealed to the 
people: he appeals now that you will 
study this great question and decide 
it with the same high conscience an? 
courage that our soldiers displayed in 
France. They saw that the evil thing 
against which they were striking was 
war—war of aggression, war brought 
about by conscienceless ambition; their 
fleld of action was the battlefield; they 
were deterred by no peril, they shrank 
from no sacrifice; right cheerily they 
swung along the roads of France to 
no man’s land with their heads high 
and songs of freedom on their lips. 
Many of their bodies now lie where the 
walls of the Forts of Folly fell, but 
their spirits brood over us as we come 
to the great decision. All scales have 
fallen from their eyes; they see clearly 
the nature of this contest; they pity 
our prejudices, our bitterness, our par- 
tisanship as -clogs and impediments 
from which their spirits are freed; their 
souls call to our souls;,they ask us to 
do on our battlefield what they have 
done on theirs; they preside over the 
spirits of simple and plain men every- 
where who ask the governors and 
statesmen of this world to finish the 
great task, to establish the new order, 
to save civilization, to give freedom 
from fear, and the possibility of prog- 
ress to the children of men. A message 
from the’ people of America, reassum- 
ing our rightful position and leadership 
in this great establishment of peace, is 
the only answer we can give just alike 
to the living and the dead. The last 
Fort of Folly is the obstruction of the 
Senate: 


“Charge agaip, t n, and be dumb; 
And may the ‘Vigg@prs when they come, 
3S Folly fa, 


Find our bodie the wall!” 


Heckled at 


Big Rally for League 
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the country during the present. na- 
tional campaign. 


BAKER UNDAUNTED 


Actually stepping forward to meet 
every hostile interruption, disregard- 
ing the efforts of Dr. Charles W. Eliot, 
the presiding officer to protect him from 


his hecklers, Secretary Baker “hit 
back’? with ungloved hands and forced 
an audience of more than 3500 to spring 
to its feet in admiration and approval. 
Cheers for Harding, Coolidge and 
Lodge, which interrupted the speech of 
the Secretary of War on several oc- 
casions, iserved only to fire him to 
greater effort in support of the course. 
pursued by President WiJson on the 
League of Nations and to urge him to 
mere forceful criticism of Senator 
Lodge and his associates in the upper 
‘killed the 


branch of Congress who 


treaty.’’ s 
“Making of a Puppet President” 


He referred to the Republican cam- 
paign and Senator Harding’s promise 
to be guided by the Senate as “the 
making of a puppet President.” 

Interrupted during his defence of 
Article X. by questions as to what he 
would do about Ireland and Russia, 
Secretary ‘Baker said frankly that he 
did not know what could be done for 
Treland under the league, but that he 
was certain nothing could be done for 
that country without a league. 

“Tt is certain that nothing can be done 
about Ireland without the League of 
Nations,”’ he said. ‘I don’t know that 
anything can be done for Ireland under 
the league. It looks to me as if that 
were a domestic question to be settied 
by England. But perhaps it could be 
brought up under the league and some- 
thing might be done at some time.”’ 

“Much has been said about the war 
between Russia and Poland, and many 
questions have been asked as to what 
the League of Nations has done about 
it,’’ he said. 

Queried About General Edwards 

“But it does not He in the mouth of 
any American to criticise the league for 
not having done it, when we’ve stayed 
out of the league ourselves.” 

Secretary Baler had concluded his 
speech when George BH. Wilson, former | 
organizer for the American Legion and 
head of the Ex-Service Men’s Non- 
Partisan League, asked about General 
Edwards. / 

“T would like to ask, through the 
honored chairman,”’ said Wilson, ‘‘what 
the War Department has against Gen- 
eral Clarence R. Edwards.” | 

Although Dr. Eliot sought to rule the 
question out of order as wholly irrele- 
vant to the meeting, Secretary Baker 
stepped forward again and replied: 

“Tt must be evident. to you all that 
the relations between the War Depart- 


ment. and General Edwards can be dis- |, 


cussed only with General Edwards him- 
self, but——”’ 
“I Know of No Injustice” - 


“Take the public into your confi- 
dence,’’ was shouted from various parts 
of the hall. 

“Did you ask something about ‘Repub- 
licans?’’ retorted Secretary Baker. 

“No, no, the public,” came back from 
the audience. 

‘Well, I will say that I know of no 
injustice and no feeling of ill will on 
my part or on the part of anyone in 
the War Department.” 

The statement was greeted with 
cheers and when they had subsided, 
Wilson asked: 

“Mr. Secretary, General 


why has 


/ 


Edwards been held down since 1912 
when men who were only majors at 
that time have been jumped over him? 


Riot of Cheers and Hisses 


“For this reason,” replied Secretary 
Baker. ‘Promotions -of officers of the 
lower grades are made according to 
seniority. Promotion of general offi- 
cers is by choice, and the War De- 
partment attempts to advise the Presi- 
dent in such appointments with.a view 
to the selection of the men best quali- 
fied from every point of view.” 

The entire meeting was. one of the 
stormiest that has ever been held jin 
‘Boston for the discussion of purely 
national issues. It was under the aus- 
pices of the Pro-League Independents 
and the friends of the covenant were 
wildly enthusiastic in their demonstra- 
tions of approval at almost every utter- 
ance by either President Emeritus 
Eliot of Harvard, who presided, or by; 
Secretary Baker, whose speech was 
devoted entirely to a defence of the 
League of. Nations. 


Hostile Demonstrations 


Almost at the opening of the meet- 
ing the hostile demonstrations began. 
When Dr. Eliot first declared the only 
way the people of the country can show 
their support of the treaty of Ver- 
Sailles is by voting for Cox and Roose- 
velt, someone in the rear of the hall 
called for three cheers for Harding 
and Coolidge, and they got a.yenerous 
response, 

Hisses and groans followed, and a 
militant female cheer leader in the 
balcony shouted: 

“Shut up!—they’re 
they’re buried!’’ 

Once or twice thereafter Dr. Bliot 
mentioned the Democratic candidates 
and there were loud outbursts of cheer- 
ing and applause. 


Hecklers Greet Baker 


When Secretary Baker was presented 
the heckling was renewed. 

“Three cheers for the 14 points’ 
brought no response. 

Then “three cheers for Coolidge’’ 
failed to arouse anything more than a 
chorus of hisses and groans. 

“Three cheers for General Edwards,”’ 
breught liberal applause in which the 
entire audience appeared to join. 

Secretary Baker then proceeded to a 
review of the agitation for a League to 
Enforce Peace, and he referred to the 
meeting in the Hotel Willard at Wash- 
ington in 1917, when President Wilson, 
former President Taft and Senator 
Lodge were the speakers, and the three 
agreed that the only thing that would 
possibly stop war was the organization 
of thal league. 


licked already— 


Many Other Interruptions 


When he mentioned the name of 
Senator Lodge and started to describe 
the’ Senator’s speech at that time there 
was continued hand-clapping and much 
unorganized cheering. 

The militant female cheer leader got 
into action again when the Lodge dem- 
Onstration subsided and shouted: 

“Senator ‘Lodge is going to be licked. 


‘He’s licked already. He’s a bad egg.’ 


There were many other interruptions 
milder in their character, but in al- 
most every instance the oratorical 
power of the Secretary of War and the 
earnestifess of his defence uf the Presi- 
dent’s course on the treaty brought the 
audience to his support and confound- 
ed the hecklers, 


Few Service Men. Hecklers 


It was stated after the meeting:that 
a, large delegation of former service 
men had planned to attend the ally, 
and in addition to questioning Secre- 
tary Baker with treference to General] 
Edwards, they intended to heckle him 


Continued on Page S8—Ist Column ~ 





ANYTHING TO 
DRINK SUITED 


Jakey, Bay Rum, Hair 
Tonic and Pepsin on List 


“He blacked miy eye, beat. me, pulled 
my hair and left me in Aligust, 1917, 
to join the Canadian army,”’ testified 
Mrs. Sarah M. Morrissey in the Divorce 
Court yesterday before Judge Fessen- 
den, who took her appeal for a divorce 
from John G. Morrissey under advise- 
ment. outta: 

“He drank 638 bottles of Jamaica 
ginger in 80 days after prohibition went 
into effect; also some bay rum, hair 
tonic and pepsin; in fact, anything he 
could get hold of. 

“He really drank too much, and as a 
result beat me and chaSed me around 
the house with a razor and threatened 
to. cut my heart out. But my brother 
took the razor away from him.”’ 

This happened in January, 1920, she 
Stated, after he had come back and 
they lived together again. After the 
Cee episode. he left for good, she 
said, 


Whitfield Tuck Collector 


for Democratic Funds 

Whitfield Tuck of Winchester has been 
appointed as a collector for the Demo- 
cratic national committee it was an- 
nounced yesterday in a notification 
from the national finance committee of 
‘the Democratic party. 

Mr. Tuck, who is the Democratic can- 
date for Congress from the eighth dis- 
trict, immediately began, on reoeipt of 
his official notification, to canvass for 
funds which the party needs badly, ac- 
cording to letter accompanying tho no- 
tiflcation. 

Mr. Tuck announced that, owing to 
the limited time in which he has to 
work before the election, any contribu- 
tions which he does not personally se- 
cure may be sent to him at Winchester, 
and a receipt will be sent the contribu- 
tor by the national treasurer of the 
party. A 
FACTORIES CLOSE 

IN MANCHESTER, N. H. 


MANCHESTER, N. H., Oct. 8.— The 
Amoskeag Corporation closes tonight 
until Wednesday morning. The W. H. 
McElwain Company and Plant Brothers, 
Shoe factories, close tomorrow noon 
until Wednesday. The George R. Jones 
shoe factory has closed indefinitely. 


A MUTUAL INSTITUTION 
FOR SAVINGS 
ACCOUNTS 


Interest Commences — 


October 15 


Open Saturdays gEx 
and from 3 t+-—a’s 


HIBERNIA SAVINGS BAN 


16 Court St., Boston 


BOSTON POST, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 9, 1920. 


New ddition to Elk 


F amily at the /.00 
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BABY ELK, A NEW ARRIVAL AT 


HE BOST 


The father of this little fellow was presented to the zoo by the Boston Lodge 


of Elks. 
of other members of the herd. 


There \is a new addition to the Elk 
family at Franklin Park Zoo, the latest 
arrival being a fine young specimen 
which was presented for the inspection 
of the older frequenters of the range by 
Rene, one of the valued members of the 
herd. 

The little fellow was sired by Bill, the 
leader of the herd, who was presented 
to the Zoo by the Boston Lodge of Elks 
several years ago. | 

He was enjoying the quiet of @ pen by 
himself with his mother when the Post 
photographer got his picture. 


$4,575,000 IN GIFTS 


IN GOV. CRANE’S WILL| 


Continued from First Pag 
Baia esac 


Public and private bequests |‘ ag- 


gregating $4,575,000 are made, ex- 
clusive of real estate and business 


‘interests disposed of to members of 


the family whose value is not 


named, 


— 


$750,000 TO WIDOW 


Jo Mrs. Josephine B. Crane, widow, 
$750,000 is given outright and the life 
income from a trust fund of $1,000,000. 
The fund is to~be divided at her death 
among her children, Stephen, Bruce and 
Louise. Mrs. Crane is given all personal 
effects in the Dalton home and the life 
use of the home, which will pass at her 
death fo the three children, and she also 
receives one-half interest in the Wind- 
sor real estate. > 

Trust funds of $250,000 each are pro- 
vided for the sons—Stephen and Bruce, 
and a trust fund of $300,000 for Louise. 

Two-thirds of the testator’s interest 
in the property and business of Crane 
& Co., Z & W. M. Crane, Old Berk- 
shire Mills Company and Dalton Power 
Company, except several specified par- 
cels of real estate, is bequeathed in 


He is a likely looking little chap and has met with the approval 


trust to the trustees under the will for 
the benefit of the sons, Stephen and 
Brice. 
= . ‘ , @ . . 
Trust Funds to Grandchildren 


In ease of their death before reach= 
ing the age of 21 years their interest 
is to go to Winthrop M. Crane, Jr. He 
is authorized to manage the interests 
of his brothers in the business until 
they réach the age of 2 years. 

Trust funds of $0,000 each are created 
for the benefit of Barbara, Winthrop M. 
3a, and Arthur Baton Crane, children 
of Winthrop M. Crane, Jr. 

A trust fumd of $10,000 is created 
for the: benefit of Marshall Crane 
flayes, a cousin of the testator. 

Winthrop M. Crane, Jr., receives a 
legacy of $1,000,000 and is made 
residuary legates. 

Annuities of $6000 are provided for 
the testator,s three sisters——-Kate C., 
Plunkett, Caroline C. Bates and Clara 
LL. Crane. 


$665,000 in Public Bequests 


The specific public bequests to- 
talled $665,000, including the following: 

Town of Dalton, for Dalton publie 
library, $25,000. 

Town of Dalton, $40,000, of which 
$15,000 shall be expended in adorn- 
ing local cemetery. 

Town of Dalton $25,000, income to 
be expended by the school commit- 
tee for special educational work or in- 
struction. ! 

Town of Dalton the testator’s half 
interest in Pine Grove Park, to be 
used as a public playground and reo- 
reation park, 


$100,000 for ‘Sommanity House 


One hundred thousand dollars for 
erection of a community house for 
the inhabitants of Dalton and trust 


fund of $100,000 for its maintenance. 


‘Young Men’s Christian Association 
ot Dalton, $50,000. : 
First Congregational Society 
Dalton, $25,000. 
House of Mercy Hospital, Pittsfield, 
$50,000. 


of 


| Berkshire County School for Crip- 
pled Children, Pittsfield, $50,000, 


Berkshire County Home for Aged 
Women, Pittsfield, 350000. | 
Pittsfield Anti-Tuberculosis Associa- 


" ‘tion $50,000. . 


our LOWER prices 
give you choice 


TODAY of 


S 


mackinaws 
corduroy suits 

overcoats or 

norfolk suits 


\ 


The boy who doesn’t want a 
mackinaw is about as rare as the 
opportunity to gét such mackin- 
aws for 9.85. Rich colored plaids, 
97% wool, well sized, taped 
seams, convertible collar. Sizes 
8 to 17 years. 


Cordtiroy stits—and a .better- 


than-usual—corduroy suit invest= 


ment because of the fine wale, 
“thick set?’ for extra 
Belted model, fully lined. 


known as 
wear. 
Sizes 8 to 17. 


The warmest and most beceming winter overcoat 


for the little fellow-——brown, 


- warm linings, belts and flap pockets. Sizes 2% to 8 in lot. 


-» Practical school suits of tweeds and brown, green 
ai or gray mixtures—junior Norfolk style with pique Eton de- 
Sizes 4 to 10 years. 


tachable collar and silk tie. 


for just 177 girls— 
girls’ dresses 


And the dollar that buys one will re- 
ceive generous value in réttirn—fine linene 
dresses in blue, rose, green, with white collar, 
belt and cuff effect and pearl buttons. 


Sizes in lot 6 to 14 yrs. 


automatic 


Goods’ must sell quickly or price drops DOWN % 
days, % after 18 selling days, 34 after 24 
oods given away after 30 selling days. 
Jacana Soe MANY OTHER BARGAIN LOTS 


after 12 oe 
selling days. 
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$25,000 to Williams College 


Williams Collége $25,000, 

American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions $10,000. 

Congregational Hote Missionary So- 
ciéty, New York city, $10,000. 

Hiampton Institute, $10,000. 

Tuskegee Institute, $10,000. 

’. Perkins Institute, Boston, $10,000. 
Mount Holyoke Collége, $10,600, 
Williston Seminary, $5000. 

Wilbraham Academy, $5000, ~ 
Fruit and Mower Mission, New York 
city, $5000. 


Lowell’s Oldest Voter 
Is Woman of 96 


MRS. LUTHERA LAFAYHTTH 
WIGHTMAN, 
Lowell’s oldest woman voter, who will 
cast her ballot for Harding: She is 
% years old. . 
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LOWELL, Oct. 8—This city’s oldest | § 


voter at the coming election will in all 
prcbability be Mrs. Luthera Lafayette 
Wightman of 205 Pawtucket street, now 
in her 97th year. Last March 14 she 
passed her 96th birthday. 

When she casts her first vote this 
vear, which she says will be for Senator 
Harding, three generations of her fam- 
ily will also vote at the Same time, her 
daughter with whom she resides, Mrs. 
fomma H. Packer, and thé latter’s son, 
Henry W. Packer, thé latter associated 
with Attorney-General Allen in law 
practice. . 

Mrs. Wightman registered last week, 
and in spite of hér age she walked down 
to the C. M. A. C. hall where epecial 
registration sessions were being held for 
Ward 7. 


Kill Soldier, Wound 
Three by Bomb in Cork 


CORK, Ireland, Oct. 8 — Civilians 

Mied | bombed a military lorry which was 

heed | passing through Barrack street today. 

a; One soldier was killed and three dan- 
gerously wounded. 


grey or blue chinchilla with 


>] 


| 
cea | 
Mmeea | of Cove and Barrack streets, where the 
Oa | assailants, numbering about a dozen, 
aie) 5 | were concealed in the ruins of build- 
Mee | ings which had recently been pulled 
down. After the first bomb had struck 
Wea’ the side of the vehicle the assailants 

4 opened revolver’ fire. A second bomb 


rule 


exploded among the soldiers in the lor- 


ing one of the attacking party, 
venom escaped. 


The lorry was held up at the corner: 


ry, who answered with rifle fre, wound- | | 530 WASH i NGTO N ST. 


all on) 


Sidelights on Career 


of Ex-Senator Crane 


BY JOHN F. H. MELLEN 


14 Deaths From Auto 


e s.. - 

Accidents in Seven Days 
The record of 14 deaths from automo- 
bie atcidents during the first seven 
days of this month indicates that Octo- 
per is maintaining its place as the one 
in whith more casualties take place” 
than in ahy othér month of the ‘ear. - 


On one occasion when Governor Crane was entertain- |} 


ing the Governor’s Council at his home in Dalton, a stranger 
from New York happened to drive along the roadway and 
observing a baseball game, which had been arranged by Mr. 
Crane on his own grounds, asked a person on the road who 
the players were. 7 ; 

Without a smile, the pedestrian, who was an attache of 
the Crane estate, informed him that the Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor of Massachusetts was in the pitcher’s box, the Attorney- 
General of the State at first base, the Governor of the State 
playing shortstop, the State Bank Commissioner catching, and 
sO on. | 

The New Yorker, fancying that he : 
of, or that he was talking with one who had suffered the 
frivolous play of nature, formed a purpose to reply in like 
spirit. He responded with equal gravity that he would like 
his informant to know that he was Napoleon Bonaparte and 
that the lady travelling with him was Queen Elizabeth. 

“Our great, trustful, boyish, big-hearted public seems 
to think that ‘the man who does things’ must make a noise 
about the doing,’’ wrote Arthur Warren many year's ago. 


was being made fun) 


“Luckily that happens to be true only in a minority of cases, i 


otherwise the world would be tolerable only for deaf men. 
Some of the quiet men do most. __ 

“Crane ‘does things.’ But others do the shouting and 
some of them get the credit. He smiles, enjoys the fun, and 
then looks for something else to do. Almost anything seems 
to be in his line from running a paper mill to governing a 
State or making a President. - 3 te 

“There is no fireworks; he never makes a fuss about it. 
What satisfaction, then, does he get? Work. ‘And the sat- 
isfaction of public eervice with dignity and honor.” 

& st sk 

Mr. Crane went to Washington at a time when the radi- 
cal temper was high and strong and threatening to sweep 
everything before it. He met it, not in the spirit of a reac- 
tionary, but with courtesy, conciliation, broad and enlight- 
ened judgment. He proved himself to be the man for the 
occasion and the hour. Before many months his fame was 
nation-wide and Massachusetts gladly but without surprise 


heard him acclaimed as one of the most powerful men at the) § 


Capitol. | | 
*® He * h 
In the first year of Senator Crane’s Senatorial service, 
President Roosevelt projected the railroad rate issue by his 
message. A bill was passed in the House after much contro- 
versy, but the Senate did not act and it was not until the year 
following that the famous controversy between President 
Roosevelt and the Old Guard of the Senate over the railroad 
rate issue began to make history and mark the opening of 
the breach between President Roosevelt and the more con- 
servative wing of the Republican party. 


Mr. Crane was on the Interstate Commerce Commission | 


committee of the Senate and had much to do with the final 
solution of the controversy. This was reached by the adop- 
tion of the so-called Allison amendment which left the courts 
to determine the extent of their jurisdiction over railroad 
rates, President Roosevelt accepted it as a compromise on 


both sides, the general feeling being that in this particular i 


Senator Crane and others who stood with him had come off 


first. | 
oe. 2k ® ak ; | 

In 1906 and in other years, Mr. Crane was closely asso- 
ciated with the more conservative Republican element. His 
political views were in general those of a sincere and con- 
scientious conservative. Yet he was always distinguished 
from Senators Aldrich, Penrose and others of what is termed 
the “Old Guard” by qualities which were in special evidence 
during his political career. 

He had the vision and the courage to recognize and hold 
fast to a moral issue as something above party. Many times 
he fought the “Old Guard” behind the scenes in ways of 
which little was heard. Even after he retired from the 
United States Senate, Mr. Crane often used the telephone 
from Dalton to Washington, and as a result there were often 
abrupt and wise changes of legislative policy in which the 
Senatorial leaders followed the advice of Mr. Crane, but in 
all this the public was left in the dark as to how and why 
the changes had been made. | 

* rk se " | 

The breach which began in the Republican party over 
the railroad rate act in 1906 widened as time went on. In 
1907 and 1908, when President Roosevelt brought the whole 
force and influence of his administration into the effort to 
insure the nomination of William Howard Taft for the Presi- 
dency, Mr. Crane was unwilling to commit himself at the cout- 
set and felt it unwise to use the power of the executive office 
in this manner. 

It was eventually proved that one of the initial misfor: 
tunes of Mr. Taft’s political career was that his nomination 
was so largely brought about in this way. In Massachusetts, 
Mr. Crane made a successful stand for an uninstructed dele- 

ation to the Republican national convention. Ultimately 
e became satisfied that Mr. Taft would make the most de- 
sirable candidate and he became of great usefulness in the 
Taft campaign of that year. | : 
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CONTINUES 
Lynn Shoe Manufacturers 
And Others Have Been Added 5 
» A new lot of high tan and black vici kid} 
and gun metal boots with high and mili- § 
tary heels just received from a big manu- 
facturer. Made to retail at $7 and $8. : 


Sale 1.45 &$ 4.95) 


re" X 
ie eat eas = _ 
Ss sce canes 


Sie sli eat ta 
Extra Special 
400 pairs of very latest style Mahogany § 
Tan High Brogue Shoes with military heel. } 
Sells at retail stores at $8.00, $9.00, § 
$10.00. Our big Continuation f 


SALE $& 
me 
Filled—Send 


es Wises ao vr Mail Orders 
ee RRR Check or Money Order: 


Oxforts | 


|WONDERFUL BARGAINS IN Sale SQ Qe! 
IHIGH-GRADE LOW SHOES Price wm OD eae § 
i This sale of low shoes comprises late models in kid, calfskin and patent | 
f leather, in black, brown, tan and white. All sizes and all wp-té-date 6 
styles. Goodyear welts and turns 


PUBLIC SHOE STORE 


CORNER 
HAYWARD 
PLACE 


: Lee 5 4") ’ 


OPEN EVENINGS DURING THE SALE 


Suit 
Sketched 
$45. 


You can | V 
get a good 
suit or 

coat for 


$35. 


Faster driving of cars because of 
colder weather, also the earlier night- 
fall, together with increased traffic 
from people returning to their city. 


homes are reasons given by Registrar 


of Motor Vehicles Frank A. Goodwin 

in & Statement yesterday. He says: 
‘More people were killed by. automo- 

biles in -Oceober than in any other 


/ 


month of the year. ‘This is shown by 
the records Kept for severnl years, In 
October, 1919, there were recorded 

auto collisions of all kinds. The injured 
numbered 2892 and 76 persons’ were 
killed. In the first seven days of the 
present month there have been 14 fatal 
auto actidents, and the prospect is an- 
other bad record for the entire month. ° 


A fabric as smooth to the touch as suede, yet 
both heavy and firm for Winter wear. The surplice 

style, if you have noticed, is becoming to practi- 
cally everyone. Note, too, that. it will keep one 
very warm even on Winter days. 


Plenty of brown and navy blue, peau de 
cygne linings and hand-tailored button- 
holes. Sizes 14 to 20. Twelve other styles 
at this price. $45. ) 


Filéne’s—mail orders filled—fourth floor, 


40 new Misses’ Bolivia Coats, at lower price levels, *55 


Oh pet rh Li be It hee A ee on 
PETES MRA CERES TS 


(street floor) 


GA 
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Rambler over- 
Seam Si0Vves, 


_FT’S a long time since we've seen 
fi such fine gloves for so little; all 
the favorite colors, too; black with 
white; white with black; tans, browns, 
gray. Sizes begin at 514. $2. 


Peter Pan lace 
kwear, *2.50 
neckwear, *2.' 
‘TEST and collar—when a girl 
keeps: on the coat of her tai- 
- Jored- suit, as is being gener- 
ally done, this combination suffices 
for a blouse. The Peter Pan vestee 
is a nice change from frilled blouses. 
Filene’e—mail ‘etders filled=-steeet floor. 
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’ Advertisement. 


IN WEIGHT © 
t AND VIGO 


Try This Tonic Treatment That Makes Red Blood and 
_ Revitalizes the Nervous System 


Thin blood is robbing this nation 
of its efficiency. The victim of 
anemia, or thin blood, carinot do a 
day’s work, mental or physical. The 
diseasé robs the brain of power to 
think just as it robs the body of 
powér to work. Anemic people bear 
weak childrén. The progtess of the 
disease is a métiace to the race. 

The reniedy i8 to build up the blood 
of out men, women and children. It 
is not difficult if taken in time but 
every afflicted person must do his or 
her paft. 

Does This Mean You? 

Does your mirror show you that 
your complexion is pale, that your 
eves lack lustre and that lines of pre- 


maAtire age appear m the fate? Ate 


you losing weight slowly and do you 
fiid ordinary exertion an effort? 
Dees it tire you to walk up stairs, to 
work and to think? Have you lost 
the ability to make a quick decision 
and take prompt action whenever 
necessary? Are you subject to 
headaches and spells of nervousness? 
Do you stiffer from chills, sleepless- 
ess, indigestion and a pressing down 
pain of the head? 3 3 

These ate a few of the symptoms 
of thin blood. If you have arly of all 
of these symptoms do not Waste aily 
more time in indecision and wotry. 
Bégin treatment at once with Dr. 
Williams’ Pink Pills, the blood and 
nerve tonie. This remedy will make 
the blood fich and well-oxidized ard 
enable it to carry strength and four- 
ishment to the disordered nerves arid 
to ave¥y part of the body. 

Connécticut Man’s Story 

Among those who have tried Dr. 
Williams’ Pink Piils and been beiié- 
Gted is Mr. Louis W. Bentz of No. 
186 Lawfehce street, Hartiord, Conn. 
He Says! - 

“T had become so badly tun down 
last fall that I had otie cold aiter an+ 
other and it Seemed impossible to 
build up. my system. Hach cold last- 
ed a little longer and was more se- 
vere than the ore before. I lost my 
appetite and my strength was being 
slowly absorbed. I couldn't sleep 
well atid felt tired in the morning. 
Severe théeumatic pains developed itt 
my shoulders and in my back. [had 
dizzy spells and headaches. 

“Tt was my good fortune fo see an 
advertisement of Dr. Williams’ Pink 
Pills and I decided to try the rem- 
edyi. 
much 

i” 


After taking one box I feit so { craving jo 
better that I continued takitig {| eating. There was a pain across my 


back and I felt generally run down. 

“My mother had used Dr. Wils 
liams’ Pink Pills and she urgéd me 
to try them. Within a Short time 
after I began to take the pills there 
was a decided improvement in my 
condition. My strength _ rettirned, 
slowly at first, but now I feel like a 
different person. I eat heartily and 
iny food gives me strength. | My 


the pills. The rheumatism was re- 
lieved, my appetite returned and then 
I slowly regained my strength. J am 
free from headaches and dizzy spells 
and féel bettet now than I have in a 
long time. I strongly recotmmend Dr. 
Williams’ Pink- Pills to everyone in 
rieed of a tonic.” 


After-Effects of Influenza 


Péople who are stil! suffering from 
the effects of influenza wil} be inter- 
ested in the experience of Mrs. Wil- 
liam Sanphy, of No. 158 Oxiord 
street, Portland, Maine. 

“T had an attack of influenza two 
years ago this fall,’ says Mrs. San- 
phy. “Ever since that sickness I have 
been weak~“and run down. I tried 
‘many medicines but nothing seemed 
to give more than temporary help. 1 
was tired all the time, even after a 
tiight’s sleep. My heart was affected 
s0 that the slightest effort caused it 
to beat rapidly and this worried me a 
great deal, for I was almost convinced 
that I had sottie kind of heart trouble. 
My appetite was poor and my stom- 
ach was upset. I didn’t have any 
energy or ambition and my nerves 
Weré unstrting. - 

‘My father had taken Dr. Wil- 
liams’? Pink Pills with benefit and he 
was a firin believer in the remedy, so 
I decided to try them. One week 
after I began taking the pills 1 was 
cofivinced that they were helping 
me so | kept on with the treatment. 
The violent, irregular beating of my 
heart no longer bothers me for now 
+ seems to be qtiite normal again. I 
eat and sleep well and have gained 
strength and ambition. 1 strongly 
recommend Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills 
to those who suffer from general de- 


bility.” 
For Nervous Trouble 


“When 1 was sixteen years old I 
had a netvous breakdown,” says 
Mrs. Albert Bartol, who lives at No. 
947 Tretiton street, East Boston, 
Mass. “My nerves have been weak 
and unstrung ever since. Lately 1 
have worried a gfeat deal and my 
nervousness became more acute. I 
suffered from blinding headaches 
during which everything would get 
black and spin around. I became so 
dizzy that I had to take hold of 
something to keep me from falling. 
This condition lasted for a couple of 
hours. I was always tired and did 
not have any ambition. I had a great 
for food but could not enjoy 


nerves are stronger and the head- 
aches ate mtch less severé afid very 
seldom appear now. I am confident 
that they will disappear eritirely after 
I have taken the pills a short tifiie 
longer. After what Dr, Williams 
Pills have dorie for me I do not hesi- 
tate to recommend them to every~ 
one in need af a tonic.” ; 
How To Regain Vigor 

The person with rich, red blood 
possesses Wigor and Stamina. ‘he 
thin-blooded are the first to sticcumb 
to epidemic disease. Hard work and 
worry, a shock or a great grief *ap- 
idly absorb their strength, shatter 
thelr nerves and weaken the action 
of heart, stomach and liver. 

If you are lacking in wyor, ainbi- 
tion and endurance you should bes 
gin at oficé to supply the body with 
the missing élements. _ People who 
catch cold easily and fail to throw it 
off in a short time, those who suffer 
frown indigestion, nervousness, faint- 
ing spells, weakness, palpitation of 
the heart ot chills should begin treat- 
ment with the tonic which builds up 
the blood and improves the general. 
health. Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills act 
directly on the blood giving it the 
elements fieeded to build up wasted 
tissues and strengthen feehle nerves. 
In a $sutprisingly short time thé 
sparkle will return to the eye, color 
to the cheeks and spring to the step. 


Bleod Book Free 
Get a box of Dr. Williams’ Pink 
Pills today at the nearest drug stere 
and begin the treatment. One pill 
after each meal for a few days will 
show wonderful results in most atic- 
mic conditions, Dr, Williams’ Pink 
Pills will be mailed, postpaid, on, re- 
ceipt of price, 60 cents per box by 
the Dr. Williams Medicine Co, 
Schenectady, N. Y. Write for the 
booklet “Building Up the Blood” and 
learn more about the treatment that 
is turning weak, discouraged men and 
women into red-blooded, useful, 
cheerful ones. 
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Amusements 


MONDAY 


Night. Before the Holiday 
a tae 


Till 1 O'Clock 


Trains and Cars to All Points 


BUESDAY — COLUMBUS DAY | 


Y p.m. till midnight 
- WITHOUT A STOP. 


Come Any Time—One. Admission. 
2 W0 ORCHESTRAS 





BAKER MERCILESSLY 


Gitemeen From Page 8S 

about the disposition ef the case of} 
“Hard Boiled’ Smith. — 

The only appearance of the service men 
Was made througi the questioning Ly 
George EH. Wilson, wno waited until the 
conclusion of the Baker speech and 
then put his questions with reference 
-to. Edwards only through Jr. Eliot, 
chairmin of the meeting. 


_Appreciate Raps at Lodge . 


Secretary Baker’s speech on the 
league ‘was listened to with closest at- 
tention. He devoted.much of his oratory 
to Senator Lodge, and the Massachu- 
setts leader’s speech in fayor-of the 
League to Enforce Peace brought forth 
applause and laughter, as the Secretary 
emphasized the earnestness with which 
he said the Senator at the Hotel Wil- 
lard banquet went whole-heartedly into 
the proposition. ,- 

“Senator Lodge said we had, reached 
the limit of arbitration and that there || 
was nothing else to try but the League 
to ®nforce -Peace, «said © Secretary 
Baker.’ “He was so enthusiastic fortit 
that his only fear was that the other 
nations might not. enter into the plan,’’: 
and the audience burst into uproarious 
laughter. 


Wilson’s Position Always Stable 


Quickly the Secretary pointed to the 
whole-hearted support of the project 
by the, President at the same Willard 
Hotel meeting, and said: 

“From that hour to this the ‘President 
has been loyal to that idea. He went 
to Paris as the duly authorized repre- 
sentative of the American idea and 
“with every assurance that he had the 
support of Senator Lodge at least. 

“T do not claim that this is a perfect 
covenant. I believe the President 
would have brought back a _ better 
treaty if those who had sent him there 
had continued to regard him as their 
President. » 


Sarcastic Reference to Harding 


“But he brought back one big -Amert- 
ean proposition. He brought back one 
thing he was sent to get—a covenant 
of a League of Nations.” 

Secretary Baker then criticised Sen- 
ator Lodge’s keynote speech at the 
Republican. national convention, and} 
referred sarcastically to the action of | 
the Republican Senators in forcing that 
convention. to endorse their action in | 
killing the treaty. 
‘He. spoke ironically of the nom- | 
ination of one of ‘the senatorial 
coterie for President by the Repub- | 
licans and, referring to Senator 
Harding’s promise to be guided by 
the Senate, remarked that if the little 
group of leaders in the upper .branch 
cf Congress should fail to agree, “the 
poor President would be helpless and 
America would be left without any 
government.” 

The audience filled-Symphony Hall 
and.there were many standing-in the 
side aisles. Seated on the stage were 
about 25 men and women, among 
them Mr. and Mrs. Francis Sayre, the 
latter the daughter of President Wil- 
son, and George Francis Peabody of 
Now York. | 
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| BOSTON, Oct. 8—Secretary of War | Ww 
Baker, in an address here to-night, ‘ 
charged t the Republican Party under 
Senator ‘Lodge's leadership ‘with 
adopting its position on the League 
of Nations from that of ye late 
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After all the hullaballoo raised ‘3 
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some of the critics of Secretary 





ue of nations.” 
rage hard, material and mediaeval | 
position is. strangely at variance with | 
the galightened idealism of America ' 


|are that when Mr. Baker returned | 







what should be a pleasant duty, and h 
that is to apologize. — of 
_For the facts as just ascertained | 


‘ 
Count von Hertling, Lima ee Baker because a few copies of his Sax hs 
Fae es who ry Columbus, 0., speech reached cer- mR 
"The German Government is gladly tain mewspaper offices in envelopes ww : 
Bare 8 ens Scat io bene ene ‘Learing the frank of the War De-j x w 
| en eae of a basis for a bond or | partment, there devolves upon them | . 





































ir he. war,’ Mr-\Baker added. 
ow Pe contion we were to be ideal-— 
istic, unselfish and ‘helpful to-man-' 
Kind while the war lasted, but at its: 
conclusion to play safe with our own 
‘special interests, demand our. ehara 
of the spoils and leave the cause ee 
civilization to the tgnder r mercies” : 
a map of Europe drawn as the ot 
fish purposes of victor nations migh 
determine.” | 
-- Lodge Changed Position. 
| retary Baker charged Senator 
et with, inconsistency in his atti- 
tude on the League of Nations, say-. 


| a ake we see Mr, Lodge in his, 
| ‘Chancellor's address at Union Col- 
| lege, in 1914, declaring that there is 
| no way in ‘which to preserve the, 
| peace of the world except by a league. 
I ations. 
| SR upeoond. we have Mr. Lodge, 8 at the 
banquet of the League to Enfore 
Peace, in 1916, reiterating the etat 
at there is no other way, and urg- | 
img that the United States become 2. ! 
to such a league, nay, become 
Bee leader in the formation of such a 
eague, and increase its own army | 
ea navy in order to have adequate; 
force to match with that of other na- 
ons in the enforcement of peace. 
“Third, ‘we see Mr. Lodge formulat-. 
ae his round robin of the Senate of 
1919 to repudiate the covenant of Pag: 






| to Washington he learned that al 
few copies of his speech had been 
mailed from Columbus in franked | 
envelopes. ” Approximately 150° cop- f \ 
‘es of the speech were ‘mailed with | D ‘ 
postage paid, but through some in- } 
advertence ten copies got into the 
mails in franked envelopes without 
postage. 
| Although far. greater abuses of| 
the the franking privilege for olitical 
purposes have “been common 
enough,. the secretary believed | that 
‘it! was improper in this case, and 
he is going to reimbuse Uncle Sam 
for postage on the ten, copies | that 
were dropped into the mails under 
his frank, one of which reached our 
esteemed friend, the ‘Sun and New 
“York ‘Herald, causing ‘great and 
publicly expressed indignatio n- in 
that office. The aBeat ene ary 
jis now due. pei: prt 
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SUNDAY, OCT. 10, 1920 


Secretary of War Baker on Lonely Political Pilg 


Denies 


Democratic Welcome Committees Embarrassingly Remiss 
In Greeting President Wilson’s Cabinet Orator As- 


signed To Connecticut 
cribes 


Chief Executive As 


For Stumping Tour—Des- 
“War Casualty” : In 


Speeches At Danbury, Bridgeport, New Britain And 
Elsewhere—To Retire From Office In March, 1921. 


Newton Diehl Baker, Secretary of War, announced his retire- 
ment from public office next March in picturesque language when 
speaking at the Democratic rally in Eagles’ Hall, Bridgeport, on 


Wednesday night. 


“One hundred and forty-nine days from today,” the Secretary 
said, “I shall lay down the duties of public office. I have not only 
been secretary of war but of a war, and when the duties of this 
office are done I know of no public office 1 would accept. 

“T want to go home. I want to go back to my law office. I 


want to see my old friends. I want to see the flowers and hear the’ 


birds sing, and I want to forget if I can much I have seen during 


the past four years.” 


PRESIDENT WILSON LIKE “A WAR CASUALTY.” 


The awful horror of war was 
graphically depicted by the Secretary 
both in statistics and in his impres- 
sions from the battlefields of Hurope. 
Of exceptional interest is the official 
estimate of nations, that the world 
war cost fifty-eight million men, wo- 
men and children who died of 
wounds, pestilence and starvation. 


The President’s Condition, 


The president’s condition was but 
casually touched upon by Mr. Baker, 
but his few remarks were sufficient 
to indicate that the president is in- 
capacitated physically but still men- 
tally active. He said in part: 

‘“T have heard accusations, abuse 
and misrepresentation as to the part 
the president has played in the 
League of Nations. When the presi- 
dent was well these cowards that 
slander him now did not dare slan- 
der him. When his body is broken 
like that of any other war casualty 
and he is confined to the White House 
so that he may not come out, his 
enemies stick out their tongues at 
him. But if the president pays in 
body for his terrible war experiences, 
his mind is clear and splendid. There 
is no doubt in my mind before the 
this campaign has finished that the 
president will speak from the White 


House in messages “that will be 
clear.’’ 

Mr. Baker outlined with clearness 
his views upon the League of Na- 
tions, which he held to be a para- 
mount issue of the present campaign. 
He said that the world was waiting 
for the verdict of America on this 
subject, for the compact was made at 
a time when the world was tired of 


war and beheld a victorious army of 
eight million men ready to enforce 
any decision that might be made at 
that time. It would be hard, he said, 
to get the same signatories to that 
document today, because conditions 
have changed, 


Roland U. Tyler Speaks. 


In Eagles’ hall, which was filled 
with interested auditors, largely 
Gomposed of women, and incidentally 
decorated with the green and white 
colors of the Young Men’s Hebrew 
association, Secretary Baker was pre- 
ceded in the speechmaking by candi- 
dates for political office, including 
Roland U. Tyler of Haddam, candi- 
date for governor; Lawrence J, Gal- 
lagher, candidate for senator in the 
Twenty-first district; Joseph J. De- 
vine, candidate for Judge of Probate 
in Bridgeport, and Harry J. Platt, 
candidate for Congress in the Fourth 
district. 

Mr. Gallagher acted as permanent 
chairman, introducing the: speakers. 
Mr. Devine said that he merely ap- 
peared that people might have a look 
at him, and Mr. Platt followed by a 
brief speech in which he said that he 
was a business man and that he 
viewed the present undertaking in 
merely a business light. 

Mr. Tyler reviewed the plans in 
the Democratic state platform, touch- 
ing upon the so-called ‘‘rotten bor- 
ough’’ question with some asperity. 
He said that the 14 or 15 large towns 
are entitled to but 28 or 30 represen- 
tatives, while the. smaller towns 
(from one of which he comes) con- 
ee nearly 200 votes in the legisla- 
ure. 


“Tam not saying that the people 
in the smaller towns are not less pa- 
triotic or itelligent than peoples liy- 
ing in the larger industrial centers 
like Bridgeport, but what I do say is 
that they do not understand the 
problems of your industrial life and 
consequently when measures vital to 
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“THE LONELY WAYFARER OF NATIONAL POLITICS” 


industrial life come up the people in | 

small towns with their 200 majority | tive action. 

of votes do not pay attention and| _ : : 

you do not get what you deserve.” } Baker Answered Hecklers. 
He advocated means of adjusting 


industrial . disputes without legisla-| length. 


lard | Boiled” Smit 


THE POUGNBOYS SHOULO 
~KROW “THAT | HAO NOTHING 
TOPO Wirth HARD BOILED 


Ml SMitH’s RELEASE. 
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He was subjected to much 
heckling when he announced that he 
would answer any question relative 
to the League of Nations. Through- 


Secretary of War Baker spoke at'out it he smiled and answered ques- 


TS TS Sey 


cussing the topics of the day. 


Entertained By Two Prominent Park City Republicans 
Until Democratic Hosts Appear—Takes Situation 
With Admirable Grace And Enjoys His Pipe In 
Stratfield Hotel After Luncheen—Says Sentence Of 
Notorious Overseas Brute Was Commuted Because 
Of “Good Behavior”--Law Governed Parole. 


SS as S o ae Me: 


tions in a most pleasing and convinc- 
ing manner. 


Held by the Enemy. 


Probably of greater interest to 
Herald readers will be an intimate 
view of the cabinet official gained 
through a personal interview granted 
a reporetr for the Herald at the 
Stratfield. ; 


Secretary Baker, after being met 
at the entrance by members of the 
Democratic Town committee, was as- 
signed a room. 
standing that he should meet the full 
committee in the sun-parlor. 


Unacquainted with the building, 
the secretary came down to the lob- 
by. He was wandering about in 
search of his hosts when the predica- 
ment was observed by Albert J. La- 
very. former Republican State Cen- 
tral committeeman. 


Mr. Lavery offered to escort the 
secretary to the sun-parlor. On the 
way he is said to have met other Re- 
publicans, including John C. Stan- 
ley, president of the police board. 
Ultimately he was delivered by the 
Republicans to his Democratic hosts. 
This anecdote is causing considerable 
amusement in political circles. 


Smoked Pipe in the Stratfield. 


Secretary Baker is both Demo- 
cratic and democratic, Endowed with 
a keen mind, he greatly enjoys dis- 
His 
enjoyment of smoking a pipe prob- 
ably is equal to that of trenchant 
topics. At the informal dinner ten- 
dered to him following the meeting 
at Eagles’ hall he craved permission 
of the management to snioke his pipe 
in the breakfast room of the Strat- 
field, arid this was readily accorded 
him, 


‘Ward Boiled’ Smith’s Parole: 


At the behest of American Legion 
members who asked the Herald to as- 
certain the secretary’s participation 
in the parole of ‘““Hard Boiled’’ Smith 
this question was put to him and an- 
swered as follows: 


‘In the first place I had as much 
to do with that case as you did—ab- 
solutely nothing. Smith was con- 
victed and senteneed to prison. There 
is a commutation of prisen sentences 
for all prisoners based upon good be- 
havior. Smith behaved well and re- 
ceived the benefit of such commuta- 
tion. He ‘served his sentence as did 
any other prisoner. The parole fol- 
lowed in the usual course,” 


It was the under-. 


In discussing informally the Trish 
situation and a possible demand upon 
the League of Nations for right of 
self-determination, it would appear 
that nations might share with Eng- 
land the view that Ireland in its geo- 
graphical position to England would 
be needed for military defense. HBven 
though England might consent. to 
submission of the question ‘to the 
League of Nations council, it is un- 
likely that the question would be 
acted upon favorably ,as a unani- 
mous vote of all nations is. required. 
One vote would kill the proposition, 


Danbury and the Dark. 


Secretary Baker’s experience 
Thursday when speaking at the Dan- 
bury fair in a tent with persons out- 
side and behind him recalled at night 
to his mind an unusual incident in 
his career when he spoke to thou- 
sands without seeing one person. 


“T was scheduled to speak in a 
West Virginia city,’’ he said. ‘‘As I 


‘arrived at the station something hap- 


pened to the lighting system. All 


illumination disappeared. 


- “T was taken to the hotel by my 
friends and was told that the street 
below a balcony was filled with peo- 
ple who had gathered to hear my ad- 
dress. 


“Tied to the balcony, I could hear 


the buzz of conversation and the dis- 


tant cries, but I could see none. As 
I began to talk I fet the hush of si- 
ence. J talked for nearly half an 
hour, and yet I could distinguish no- 
faces. At Danbury today the experi- 
ence was somewhat similar, although 
not so weird. I knew I was talking 
to many people, but I could see but 
few.” = : 


Women as Voters, 


Secretary Baker was greatly inter- 
ested in the number of women pres- 
ent at the Bridgeport rally, and espe- 
cially in the questioning by women 
whom he was told were teachers. He 
believes that the advent of women 
into the politi¢l field presages an al-/ 
most immediate departure of the old 
type of politicians from the field. 

He left on Friday morning to ful- 
fill a speaking engagement in New 
Britain. 


At the Hardware City, the Demo- 
cratic reception committee was again 
remiss.. No one officially met Secre-: 
tary Baker at the railroad station. 
A small boy acted ag his guide to a 
nearby Britain hotel. 
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Columbus Day. 


Columbus Day, although celebrating the old- 
est event in American life, is our youngest holi- 
day and has not been taken very seriously except 
by the Italians, who never fail to pay appropriate 
respects to the great Christopher of Genoa who 
discovered a new world. That October 12 became 
a legal holiday was due largely to the efforts of 
Italians in America whose constantly increasing | 
vote Made them a force to be reckoned with. 

- Americans have not been much given to holi- 
days. There are fewer holidays in America than 
in any other country in the world. ‘We have been 
so busy pushing ahead we have had little inclina- 
tion to spend much time over the past, and holi- 
days are always monuments to the past. So it 
was left to the Italians of America to inaugurate a 
holiday to commemorate the exploit of their fel- 
low countryman in 1492, an accomplishment 
which more than one historian has called the 
greatest historical event since the birth of Christ. 

Columbus Day ought to mean a great deal 
more to Ameri icans than it does, but the average 
American is too unfamiliar with the circumstances 
of the discovery of his own land to be much im- 
pressed by them, after several centuries have in- 
tervened. Crossing the ocean is no feat today, 
so it is not easy to consider that at one time it 
presented all the difficulties that baffies a modern 


mind figuring on reaching Mars. In our schools 
only the barest outline is given of the life and 
achievements of Columbus, and after 


- school there seems to be no time to fill in the ele- 
mentary school sketch with the interesting de- 
tails that historians have unearthed. 

No fiction has more romance, more thrills, 
more “‘he-man stuif’’ than are found in the plain, 
unvarnished accounts of the discovery of Amer- 
ica, and yet all the average American knows about 
it could be placed conveniently in one small para- 
graph. Why not devote Columbus Day to teach- 
ing people at what cost the western hemisphere 
‘Was opened up to civilization? 


Restaurants, Profiteering and “Bluffs.” 


Anti-profiteering moves on the part of the 
authorities partake much of the soul of poker. 
Bluff is often a factor in bringing about desired 
results. Threats have their value, 

At last, Connecticut restaurant men—the 
few or many frequently denounced as arrant profi- 
teers—are undergoing fire from official sources. 
Prosecutions are threatened. The food-sellers are 
indignant. The public is expectantly gleeful. 

Now comes the critical question: Is all this 
stir but a tactical bluff? 

Restaurant proprietors are generally being 
accused of making from four to five hundred per 
cent. profit on many of their staple articles. 
| Two thin slices of bread or a cheap biscuit 
split in two, when sandwiched with slices of ham 
that are lucidly thin, sell at from ten to fifteen 
cents éach.” They are halfportions compared to 
what. was sold as ham sandwiches a few years 
ago. And théy are now being sold at from two 
to three times the price they once commanded. 

If the plebeian ham sandwich is not a sam- 
ple of profiteering—-make the most of it! 

And coffee—cheap, ill-made popular lunch 
room “Jaya’’—is sold in many places for ten 
cents a cup! The size of the cup has been re- 
duced considerably in the past few years and the 
low quality of the coffee not improved. Sugar is 
usually limited—yet you pay twice as much for 
the drink as formerly. 

If such coffee sales do not comprise profi- 
teering—then what does that latter word mean? 

The above are but two common examples of 
restaurant prices. They ought to be enough to 
pin the profiteers to the wall if the government | 
really means business. Let the federal investi- | 
gators buy such articles and build up their cases 
on them, 

The restaurant proprietors claim their high | 
prices are justified for a variety of reasons, and 
some of them covertly insist that current. aff 
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' been evident since late last June. 
(hold orders—for 
coal—-given in July were not, as a rule, delivered 


The Candidate’s “Better Half.” 


With women voting this year, 
than ever centers 
candidates for publie office. 

In Connecticut; Everett J. Lake of Hartford, 
Republican, and Rolin U. Tyler of Haddam, Dem- 
ocrat, are candidates of their respective parties 
for the governorship. Both are sterling types of 
American citizenship. By birth, training, char- 
acter and mental aptitude each is qualified to be 
the executive head of this commonwealth. A 
question of party politics alone can decide the 
issue. For, personally, both Lake and Tyler are 
of the same high-minded executive type that 
makes much for sound government in the United 
States, | 

Bab Vickrey, of the Herald staff, has visited 
briefly with Hoth the Lake and Tyler families. 
Needless to note, their home lives are ideal. 

Mrs. Tyler has already begun to tour Con- 
necticut on her husband’s campaign trips. ‘She 
is my chauffeur,’ the Democratic gubernatorial 
candidate says with a touch of affectionate humor, 
And she intends to drive Mr. Tyler from place ‘to 
place .between campaign speeches in their auto- 
mobile, which is a wedding present to Mrs. Tyler, 
by the way. 

This year many signs point to an overwheéim- 
ing Republican victory, especially in Connecticut, 
Where Harding’s solidarity and Lake’s dramatic 
personality are so well known. Many. Democrats 
are already grumbling over apathy in their own 
ranks. Homer Cummings ‘declined their sena- 
torial nomination, certain congressional nomina- 
tions have gone begging among the Democrats, and 
other such tokens forecast an approaching Demo- 
cratic defeat. | 


It is all the more admirable, in view of this 


current condition, that Mrs. Tyler is not cowed by 
prospects of defeat. Her intelligent eyes spar- 
kled brightly when she said recently: 

“Rollin is not the kind of a man who fears 
political defeat. He will do his very best to win. 
If defeat should come, despite honorable and hard 
efforts to present our party’s cause, I’m sure we 
can accept the popular verdict with good grace. 
Rollin cannot lose his many real friends, what- 
ever the result may be. Why, he’s entering this 
campaign more enthusiastically than though he 
were assured of victory.’’ 

That is the spirit that wins---admiration even 
in defeat. Refinement, courage, energy and op- 
timism-—what a happy combination of strong 
qualities Mrs. Tyler possesses! 

On account of frail health, Mrs. Lake will 
not take an active part in her stalwart husband’s 


campaign. But she feels certain that Everett 
will win. Their youthful son is a student’ at 


Harvard, where his famous ‘‘dad’’ once starred as 
a football marvel. And their daughter—-a charm- 
ing young miss—is perplexed only because ‘‘they 
Say some’ people will vote against papa.’ This 
bit of political unsophistication casts a strong light 
On what a real ‘papa’? Candidate Lake is in his 
happy household. 

Women voters, like the: men, tll have to de- 
cide on party lines in making their choice this 
year. For in personal charm and character Mrs. 
Lake and Mrs. Tyler meet all the requirements 
of standard American womanhood. 


—_-— 


Anticipated Coal Gouge Becomes Reality. 


Stove coal has moved .up to $19 a ton in 
Bridgeport, with a very liniited supply reported, 


and the end is not yet. 


All indications point to anthracite at from 
$20 to $22 a ton this winter, unless something 
unforeseen occurs. 

The trend towards top-notch coal prices has 


Ordinary house- 
from two to five tons of stove 


until late in August or during September. 
Summer ‘“‘ 
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“Hard Boiled” Smith’s Tears Prevail. : | 7 | | Ca aa 
ee - e 
more interest Not since Secretary of War Newton D. Baker Connecticut News Crystal | SUNDAY SMILES 
in the wives and home life of | permitted the wholesule release of draft-dodging | . 
“conscientious Objectors’* has President Wilson’s | Se Ear a re 





‘vict officer, 


military administrative department so affronted 
all red-blooded ex-service men as it did recently 
when the notorious ‘'Hard Boiled’? Smith, cash- 


Shaky Times These In The Bootleg Belt 


Connecticut’s busiest BOOTLEG BELT, geographically centered in 


iered army lieutenant, was released on parole) and about Wooster and Wallace streets, New Haven, sustained three ner- 


from the Fort Jay guard house after spending nine 
and a half months there instead of serving eigh- 
teen months in Fort Leavenworth prison, to which 
he was duly sentenced by court martial nearly a 
year ago, 

The ‘Hard Boiled’? Smith case will not be 
easily forgotten. Its apparent perversion of jus- 
tice fully equals the military briitality for which 
Smith was arraigned and convieted. Thousands 


of ex-doughboys followed the case of the ‘hard 
| boiled’’ brute closely. 


Now that Secretary Baker 
and the War Department are revealed as having 
treated him so gently, it is certain that many an 
ex-service man will be moved by the ‘Hard 
Boiled”’ Smith case to show his disapproval for the 
Democratic Administration at the polls in No- 
vember. 

‘Secretary Baker is an important personage 
in Democratic administrative. officialdom. He is 
practically the chief justice in the supreme court 
of our military. He had the final say on ‘‘Hard 
Boiled” Smith’s parole. And—-military justice 
can hang its head——Secretary Baker let this con- 
found guilty after fair trials of out- 
ragzeous Wetiteiity perpetrated on our own dough- 


boys, off without his ever having served a single’ 


day at hard labor, although he was originally 
sentenced to five years at such. 
We believe the ‘‘Hard Boiled”? Smith parole 
is one of Secretary Baker’s most obnoxious 
“bulls.” The “conscientious objectors,’ the mal- 
odorous Bergdoll affair and the immunity which 
men higher up in the “‘Hard Boiled”’ Smith case 
enjoyed make unpleasant chapters. in our present 


‘War Department’s record; but the parole of the 


chief convicted brute of the A. KH. F.—that insult 
to justice will never be forgotten by the American 


doug ghboy of 1917-1919. 


; It is significant that no oficial: announce- 
ment was made of Smith’s parole. The Way De- 
partment offered no eaplanation of its remark- 
able leniency. Habs 

“Ward Boiled’? Smith whimbered and cried 
during his last court martial. Perhaps the story 
of his tears moyed Secretary Baker’s sympathy. 

And though the “hard boiled?’ one did say he 
was simply obeying orders in being harsh towards 
prisoners, he did not ‘‘squeal’”’ on those higher up. 
With most ex-doughboys that latter point is most 
significant, in view of Smith’s parole. It will be 
hard to convince many ex-soldiers that ‘‘the ogre 
of the A. E. F.’’ was released for any other rea- 
son but the belief that he did not ““squeal’’.o 
Officers higher up. 

“After all, perhaps ‘‘Hard Boiled” Smith has 
been sufficiently punished. He was Stripped of 
his commission and uniform. History stamps him 
as the official brute of the A.B: Fe: Wherever he 


‘is recognized, ‘people will point scornful fingers 


at. him, and ‘his picturesque name is accursed 
among all men. All the odium, af the accumu- 
lated vices identified with. “shaye- -tail’’ tyranny 
has been officially centered in his person, 

“Hard Boiled’ Smith is as bad off as ‘‘the 
man without a country.” His name has become a 
by-word of cowardly official brutality. 

In the Hartford jail facing a prison sentence 
after being found guilty by a jury last week on a 
sneak-thief charge is a'\strange character—a dope 
fiend and a-literary genius in one-——some of whose 
poems are published in today’s Herald. John 
Kadra, alias Francis Joseph, is this convict- -poet’s 
hame. Read his verses and marvel at the fate 
which can unite such noble and ignoble qualities 
—a poet with sparks of genuine genius and a drug 
addict with an inclination to steal. His is an ex- 
traordinary case and tragedy. | 


vous shocks last week that shook the confidence of some of the coolest 
‘““powers’’ who eyer claimed to be on affable speaking terms with certain 
law enforcers. 

First, Fiore, the gunman who shot ‘Don’ Dominick Perrotti in a 
rum-runners’ feud, was given from tweive to fifteen years in state prison 
after pleading guilty to a charge of attempted murder, That indicates 


how stern justice will be in dealing with the BOOTLEG BELT’s pet gun- 


men, 


Secondly, the once renowned Chick Brown, who has apparently aban- 
doned the prize for the whiskey ring, was caught at Stamford with an 
auto-load of hootch. That threatens to end one of the BOOTLEG BELT’ S 
sources of supply. 


To cap the climax, some of McCarthy’s honest-to-goodness prohibition 
agents raided a few saloons right in the shadowy limits of THE BOOT- 
LEG BELT. That seemed like lese majesty to some! None of ‘‘the big 
fellows’’ have been hit directly thus far, but McCarthy’s activities tend to 
make them uneasy. | 


Worst of all, ’tis rumored that Republican detectives are watching 
the collection of alleged campaign funds in THE BOOTLEG BELT. In- 
deed, in these strenuous rum-running days, THE BOOTLEG BELT is un- 
dergoing the effects of a nervous, moral and political earthquake. All 
signs point to a general shaking- -up and down, awe GOR Rh: sleuths are 
watching. 





Anti-Gaming Crusader Gets a Set Of Legal Teeth 


Rey. G. Emil Richter of Darien, whose militant war on gamblers and 
alleged corrupt politicians in his home town and neighboring Stamford has 
incensed the sporting element thereabouts and amused the rest of Con- 
necticut, is not cowed by threats of Ae enemies to get his scalp. 


Last week, Rev. Richter scored a political coup in Darien by having 
himself elected as one of the town’s four grand jurors. His enemies are 
questioning the validity of his election, having raised a cry over a myste- 
rious missing ballot soon after. the count showed the anti-gaming cru- 
sader to have been elected. 


But Rev. Richter is satisfied that his election was legal, although: his 
enemies may keep him from office for some time if they carry out their 
intentions of carrying the case to the courts. 


If Cartoonist Briggs were covering this Darien episode he would no 
doubt include Rev. Richter’s election in his series, ‘And Then the Fun 
Began,’’ for once that courageous clergyman is able to war against local 
vice with the power of a grand juror, local sports may have to take to the 
places whence much of their inspiration has come since July 1, 1919. 


But what will it all amount to? Doesn’t the Rev. Richter know that 
“cor rupt and content’? has long been the covert> slogan of smug old Con- 
necticut? 


vices if they are comfortably and respectably hidden? Doesn’t he realize 


ee a majority probably likes its “li'l game’’. on the quiet and its wicked 


‘nip’ while a tolerant government winks? 


Majorities are supposed to rule in this country, and they usually do. 
True, there are laws against gambling, drinking, ete., on our’ statute 
books, but they are often nothing much more than guides or outer vest- 
ments that soberly hide the secret vices of communities. They afford the 
most striking and prevalent paradox in the psychology of democratie gov- 
ernment, 

We believe, however, that Rev. Richter is fully cognizant of vice 
psychology in local communities. But he is a crusader at heart and in- 
tends to fight petty vice, no matter how popular it may be. It must shock 
him greatly to see gamblers close to local seats of power and behold sport- 
ing influence so great in aifairs of state. 





Lone Voice Crying In “Wilderness” Of Darien 


Moreover, Rev. Richter must keenly regret the trend of feeling in 
Darien which objects to the notoriety given it by his crusading tactics. If 
this clergyman had not lifted his voice, the gamblers could have had their 
own way in Darien and in Stamford, and comparatively few would know 
of their activities, Certain goodly Darien citizens claim the vices o 


Doesn’t he know that certain local communities enjoy their — 


Camera Man—‘‘This charge up 
san Juan hill is great. Howl did you 
put so much pep in the supers?”’ 

Directors——‘Told ’em there was a 
stock of wet-goods in the _ block- 
house.”’ ; 

There’s more joy in the swatting 
of one persistent fly than of fifty . 
flies who mind their own business, 





‘“T>never hear anyone speak of a 
‘leg show’ any more.”’ 

eae n the term isn’t ea Sh 
enough.’ 





“He is the head of our. profes- 
Sion,’’ said the critic. 

“‘And the dead-head of ours,’’ 
torted the theatrical man. 


re- 





Caller—‘“I have a bil—’’ 

Office Girl—‘‘Dr. Everbroke is out 
on an important case.’’ 

Caller—‘‘I have a bilious head- 
ache and—’’ 

Office Girl—‘‘Oh! Step right in. 
The doctor will see you at once.,’’ 

First Student—‘“Did you have a 
wild party in Bob’s room?” 

Second Student——‘‘Awfully sporty. 
Harry got sick on toasted marsh- 
mallows and we broke up about 9 
o’clock singing ‘‘Landlord, Fill the 
Cookie-Jar.”’ 





Visitor—‘ ‘Have you an elaborate 


house?” 
Willie__“Yes, ma’am.’’ Liens 
one “6s " e 
Visitor — ‘“‘Have you a blus 
room’?”’ 


Willie—‘‘Sure. ‘That’s the one pa 
sits in when he opens the bills.” 

Sunday School  Teacher——‘‘The 
meek shall inherit the, earth.”’ 

Willie Willis—‘‘Yeh; but what's 
the use? The government will sock 
on an inheritance tax so big that 
there won’t be anything left.’’ 





Willis__‘‘This article says there 
have been no new Pullman cars built 
for the past three years.” 

Gillis—‘‘Well, the fellows who 
used to name them have been work- 
ing right along inventing names for 
the new soft drinks.” 





“Yes; I have studied architecture 
amid the palaces of Venice and the 
minarets of Spain,”’ 

“Good enough, son. Now, let’s 
see what you can do in the way of 
designing a tin garage.’ 





Ex-Hoover Secretary——‘‘Oh, bring 
me an assortment of proteins, fats 
and carbohydrates—or, say, about 


|800 calories.’ 





‘Tl wish I were as free as that 
bird.”’ ; : 

“Bah! That bird is probably in 
the same fix you are, hustling to feed 
five or six hungry mouths.’”’ 





‘‘Wasn’t that you and Berger 
fighting and cursing down the street 
there a little while ago?”’ 

‘Yes; and I’d have trounced him 
a Whole lot worse than I did, but he 
belongs to my church.’ 





‘“‘Worget the past,’’ cried the dis- 
penser of platitudes.” 

“T assure you that I am doing 
my best to forget it,’’ sadly replied 
the man with the pinkish-red nose,” 





“What do you know of the hor- 
rors of war?’ <> 

‘TIT bought some of the canned 
goods the war department offered for 
sale.”’ 
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“BUT THE BEST PART OF IT ALLIS THAT HE DON’T HALF TO BUY 
NIGHT GOWNS FOR BIMSELF AS HE HASN’T NO USE FOR THEM.” 


She Wanted To Saye, to save. She managed to break even 

every wk. but she couldn’t lay noth- 

Now Joe’s wife was a college galling aside for a rainy day and you 
and didn’t know nething about howjknow how many of them we had 
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Secretary Baker Starring As “The Lonely Wayfarer” 

In stumping Connecticut for the Democratic party, Secretary of War 
Newton D, Baker has surely become “‘The Lonely Wayfarer’’ of national 
politics. He has entered our cities practically alone and always unac- 
claimed. Local Democratic committees invariably fail to meet him. Their 
greetings are always belated. 


In Danbury, Bridgeport and New Britain successively, committees 
failed to meet the Secretary last week. They had been appointed to do 
such honors, but the werld’s series or some Other cause so depleted these 
committees that Mr. Baker was not welcomed to those cities by any for- 
mal committees until tong after he had entered their limits. 


At Bridgeport, two prominent Republicans—Albert E. Lavery and 
Police Commissioner John C. Stanley—entertained Secretary Baker until 
the committee finally arrived at the Stratfield Hotel, President Wilson's 
favorite adviser took the, emberrassing situations most gracefully. He 
made an excellent impression on all who met him- 
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Says Senator and Taft Urged League of Nations on 
President Wilson in 1916 


ed | 


| forces for good and evil in the world | 





By A. J. PHILPOTT 


What between cheers for Gen Ed-} 
wards, ‘cheers for Harding and Cool-|qeague is cosmopolitan in everything 


idge, cheers for Cox and Roosevelt} but the League of Nations. 


and cheers for the League of Nations, 
the meeting at Symphony Hall, at 


world. Never had there been anythin 
i like it in the history of the world, an 


A Cosmopolitan Audience 
So it was a cosmepolitan audience, in 
{ts politics and sentiments, as this new 


It was 
strong for that. 

The questions asked the Secretary of 
War concerning Gen Edwards were not 


which Sec of War Baker spoke last; ynexpected, and probably few in the au- 
evening, was most certainly—some! dience was surprised when George Wil- 


meeting. 
4000 persons in the hall. 


And there were at least/ son, who has been an organizer for the 
The place 


American Legion, standing on the left 
side of the hall, near the platform, at 


was jammed—seats and every avail- ‘the conclusion of Sec Baker’s speech, 


able bit of standing room crowded. 
But that was not all. To add to 
the excitement there was a lot of 
heckling—questions more. or less 
pertinent or impertinent, whichever 
Way you have mind to look .at it, 
which also gave the meeting ja dis- 
tinction out of the ordinary and re- 
moved it from the commonplace. 
_ However, don’t anybody think for 
a moment that the doughty little Sec- 
retary of War was either feased or 
embarrassed by cheers or heckling— 
for he was not. He was right there 
every moment of the time and it is 
safe to say that his fine, dignified, 
gentlemanly bearing through it all 
won: for him not only the respect 
but the enthusiasm of at least 90 
percent of those present. 





Pres Eliot Presides 


The meeting was held under the 
auspices of a comparatively new 
organization—the Pro League Inde- 
pendents—and Pres Emeritus Charles 
W. Eliot was the chairman. There 
were about 40 members of the league 
on the platform. On the front row 
of the platform sat Pres Wilson’s 
daughter, Mrs Sayre, with Mr and 
Mrs John F. Moors, George Foster 
Peabody of New York and Mrs J. 
Malcolm Forbes. Prof Sayre sat in 
the row behind Mrs Sayre. 

In the audience were a great many 
_prominent Boston and Cambridge 
citizens from professional and busi- 
ness life, and there was a-great many 
ex-service men, and in fact all kinds 
of people-—including a demonstrative 
bunch of Republicans, anti-Leaguers, 
and one woman who insistently and 
consistently imterrupted nearly. all 
references to the T.cague of Nations 
with applause, shouts, and an occa- 


- i 


See at oY, aed ene eee oe 
tle American flag. | 





sional remark of ‘approval. She sat 
in the first balcony and waved a lit- 


| 


j\ 


appointments and makes such recom- 


addressed Chairman Eliot, saying: 

“Mr Chairman, as an ex-seryice. man, 
a veteran of the Spanish War and the 
World War, I would like to ask Sec 
Baker why it is since 1912 the War De- 
partment has consistently passed over 
Gen Edwards in making promotions 
and have promoted men over him who 
were younger and less experienced in 
the service?”’ v7 

Pres Eliot shook his head and told 
Sec Baker not to answer the question, 
as it was irrelevant to the’ meeting. 

ut Sec Baker insisted on answering, 
and was loudly applauded when he 
stepped forward to,do so. He said: 

“T will be pleased to answer that 
question about Gen Edwards. Promo- 
tions in the Army up to the office of 
Brigadier are made on a basis of sen- 
jority in the service. At that rank and 
beyond the department advises the 
President in regard to promotions or 


mendations as seem warranted and fit- 
ting under the circumstances.” 





Ireland a Domestic Question 


The Irish question also came up and 
Sec Baker was asked whether the cause 
of Ireland could be considered in the 
League of Nations. The Secretary said: 

“Wrankly, I don’t see how it could be. 
It seems to me that the Irish question 
is a domestic question. But if anything 
could be done it seems to me that in a 
League of Nations the question might 
lbe considered, but that is all,’’ : 

Then he was asked: ‘‘Why doesn’t the 
League of Nations stop the war be- 
tween Poland and Russia?” 

His reply was: “It does not He within 
the mouth of any American citizen to 
criticise the League of Nations for not 
having stopped the war when we've 
stayed out of the League.’ (Applausé.) 





Lodge Urged League on Wilson 
‘In his speech Sec Baker traced the 
growth of sentiment in America for a 


League of Nations and reminded his 
hearers that the League in practically- 
all its aspects had been worked out 
by the League to Enforce Peace, of 
which Ex-President Taft was president, 
long before the United States entered 


others, Chambers of Commerce all over 
the country and other bodies had been 
influential in shaping this League, 


which was consummated at a dinner in |}, 


the ! 

in 1916 at which Ex-President Taft, 
Senator Henry Cabot Lodge and, ‘. 
dent Wilson were the speakers. — 
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; peace, 
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them of a petty and selfish character. 


some moments. 
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dinner Ex- 
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senato - 
ihe snecsaulty “for such. a, leage. fon” 
sider t Wilson accepted it as the 2 
serena a 1 of the . 
eople. ‘That old League, however, called | 
or t prediate ‘enforcement anpeac 1 
nd Sec Baker quoted the lines from. 
rnold’s “Forts of Folly,” which ‘gies 
or Lodge recited on that occasion: _ 
Charge again, then, aud be dumb; : 
And may the victors when they come 
When the Forts of Folly fall, = 
Find our bodies by the wall! 


Then Sec Baker traced in various ' 


‘S'g 


ao 


on 


‘quotations from speeches since then 


how Senator Lodge had grown away 
from this idea of a League to enforce 
especially after the armistice 
had been signed and the Paris confer- 
ence began its work of arranging a 
treaty of peace with Germany. Ha 
pointed out the enormous task which 
confronted the Peace Conference—noth- 
ing less than a readjustment of the. 
a 
d | 
centered there in Paris were all the) 


battling for their own ends, many of | 





Ovation for Pres Eliot RR 
‘In opening the meeting Pres . Eliot | 
got a great reception, The entire audi-. 
ence stood wp and applauded him for 
s. He explained the pur- 


pose of the Pro-League independents— 


‘to spread among the voters correct in- 


‘been geravely 
,8roup of 


/ 
} 


formation about the Covenant of the 
League of Nations, which, he said, “has | 
misrepresented by the. 
Senators who have defeated | 
ratification, by a large section of the| 
daily and weekly press, and by a rather 
numerous class of prejudiced writers 


|who seem incapable of appreciating the 


thi 








; 


zh merits of the Treaty and Covenant, 
but quite eapable of attributing to them | 
serious defects which no candid and in- } 
telligent person can find in them. | : 
He said that among the misrepresen- 
tations were: that the League estab- 


i lishes a superstate which would abridge 





new Willard Hotel in Washington j) 


¥ 


the war, and that business men and’ 


the National sovereignty of every mem- 
ber; that the British Empire would 
have more votes in the assembly and 
council than the United States; that the 
League could order America to go to 
war against her will; that belonging to 
the League might compel American sol- 
diers and sailors to fight abroad in 
causes which America cared nothing 
about;. that the League undertakes to 
guarantee forever by the use of ‘force 
the National boundaries of the new or, 
forming States, great or small, as~de- 
termined by the treaty. ; 


What America Went to War For 


_ Pres Eliot said further: = 

“The object which the League of Na-| 
tions stands for are precisely those for 
which the American people. almost 
unanimously went to war with Germany 
in 1917, threw to the winds all National 
economic considerations, and sent 1,500,- 
000 of their sons to France with the one 
supreme anxiety—lest’.they should not 
get into battle in time- : 1 age 

‘The doctrine which the Republican 
Senators who defeated the ratification, 
and the platform of the Republican 
party for the Presidential election, as- 
sume that the character and the high 
purposes of the American people have 
undergone a great change since April, 
1917, a change from unselfishness to gelf- 
ishness, from willingness to pledge their 
lives, their fortunes, and their sacred 
honor in defense of liberty, justice and 
good-will among the Nations to unwill- 
ingness. The Pro-League Indenendents 
under whose auspices this meeting is 
held believe no such thing.” 

He urged again and again the -neces- 
sity of voting for Cox and Roosevelt, 
and. his requests were greeted with ap- 
plause. The first time, however,,. there 
was 2 counter call for cheers for Hard- | 
ing and Coolidge, which were given by | 
those in the rear of the ‘hall. The sec- ; 
ond call] for cheers for Harding 





met | 
with little response. Pres Eliot said he | 
believed the new voters and the women | 
would decide this election. 


President Has Not Wavered 
Sec Baker got a warm reception when | 
he was introduced. After explaining} 
the genesis of the League of Nations 
through the work of the League to En-. 
force Peacé and that meeting at. the 
New Willard Hotel, Sec Baker said: ... 
“Brom that hour until this the Presi-. 
dent has not wavered or changed, On 
Jan 22, 1917, the President addressed the 
Ban: ite and laid out to them the prin- 
ciples of the- 
ultimate peace. 
























message. of April 2, 1917, which led Amer- 
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League as the basis for, 
In his inaugural address | 
ch 4 he stated these principles to 







war on the side of the; 
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the Fourteen Points upon which peace 
sh alaalceitere be co nel ided. Again, 
on Feb 11, 1918, in an address to the two 
feiss Ss eee peer ant asad 
iterated the peace program; and.aurims— 
all this time, while the 


this time, while the Senate and 
House were receiving his interpretation 










nd laid 


of America’s purpose with applause and 
acquiescence, the people of our own 


country were rising to inspired heights 
of unselfishness and aetermination in re- 
sponse to his plea that America devote. 
herself to the ultimate Idea and ultimate 
aim to make this war a war against war 
and the peace which should conclude it 
a permanent peace enforced by a league 
of nations. 

“Nor did. the power of his) voice or 


918, addressed a 





the inspiration of his leadership stop. 


at our own shores. ; 
papers were printed in every language 
which has an alphabet. Our allies ac-. 
cepted the) version and appointed great 
statesmen to begin the study of prac- 
tical details for the future arrangement. 

“Neutral Nations, oppressed and scat- 
tered peoples in remote parts of the 
world, hailed the doctrine and the pur- 
pose aS a great message of salvation 
for humanity; and our enemies laid 
down their arms, beaten, it is true, on 
the field of battle, but disintegrated and 
demoralized at home because their peo- 
ples, too, had come to realize that 


America’s purpose had become the pur- 


pose of the war and that it was salu- 
tary and healing to them as it was to 
all the rest of mankind. The very re- 
quest for an armistice from the enemy 
was based upon an acceptance of the 
principle of a League of Nations. 


Then the President Went to Paris 
“Then the President went to Paris. The 
victory was won; the peoples of the 


Old World were broken and in despair. 
With the removal of the military danger 
every sort of passion for indemnity and 
revenge broke loose to balk and confuse 
the plans for peace.. All the old Nation- 
al and racial aspirations, all the old rer 
ligious and racial animosities and hostil- 
ities revived; Paris became the boiling 
point of the passions of the world, in- 
flamed by suffering and brought out 
from the hiding places into which they 
had been driven by the common menace 
of impending military defeat. 

“Tt may well be that the treaty evolved 
out of this seething situation is not 
such a document as could have been 
written in the cell of a solitary, undis- 
turbed by the conflicting cries and pas- 
sionate ambitions of an unsettled world. 
The President had a choice to. make. 
He could have come back ‘to America 
and left the world to scramble for itself 
and finish an almost completed destruc- 
tion of civilization by fresh alliances, 
fresh conflicts, and fresh scrambles for 
what was left of the world’s wealth 
and power. 

“Fe elected to stay and secure such 
a composition as was possible in the 





His méssages andi 


main part of the treaty. in order that; 


he might bring back the covenant of 
a League of Nations which would mod- 
erate the treaty in its application and 
make firm the basis of peace for the 
future. p 

“What the pressure was it is difficult 
for us now to conceive: but through it 
all the President persisted with sub- 
lime steadfastness, and when he came 
home he brought a treaty about which 
minor differences of opinion are easily 
possible, but also a covenant for a 
League of Nations, plain, practical, 
definite, and effective to insure justice 
and preserve peace among Nations; the 
very literal embodiment of the program 
of the League to Enforce Peace: the 
complete fulfillment of the plan which 
he had from the bexinning advocated 
and persuaded into acceptance in Ameri- 
ca and in the rest of the world. 

“The treaty may contain evidences of 
European feeling and passion; on sub- 


jects about which European Nations be-; 


lieved the war to be fought the settle- 
ments may be colored by their engage- 
ments and desires; but on the subject 
for which America fought the war—the 
permanent peace of the world—the cove- 
nant is American. 





| Senator Lodge’s Course © 


“What was the course of Senator fodge 
from the date of the eventful ban- 


quet of the League to Enforce Peace? 
At that banquet he -gained forces to 
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New’ on D. Baker, Secretary of War, de- 
the -most eloquent defence of the 
) of. Nations that Boston has yet; 
ore an audience of 4000 men and 
women in Symphony Hall last night, and }. 
creditably withstood a rush of heckling 
questions, not only concerning the League, 
but also» the Trish question. and his de-| 
partment’s attitude toward General sal 


tions to- unwillingness. 






ence R. Edwards. 

Introduced by Dr. Charles W. Eliot, 
president emeritus of Harvard, who ex- 
plained at length the purposes ofthe Pro- 
League. Independents, under whose aus- 
pices the meeting was held, Mr. Baker 
Was early subjected to hostile questions: 
from the audience. H's first reference to 
Cox and Roosevelt prought prolonged 
cheering, followed by cheers throughout 
the hall for Harding and Coolidge, led by 
a heckler who found ready support in the 
audience. | 
, Before the npeatear had progressed far a 
voice demanded: 
~ “What would you do about Ireland, Mr. 
Baker?” 

‘Mr. Baker, who is an old campaigner and 
former mayor of the cosmopolitan city of 
Cleveland, paused @ moment, and then 
‘answered: 

“FKrankly, Hothiiae can be done about 
Ireland now without the League. As a 
matter of fact I do not see how anything 
can be done within the League, as it 
seems to me that the Irish question. is a 
domestic question for Great Britain. If 
| anything can be done I welieve the League. 
| of Nations will consider the question.” 

Before the speaker had an opportunity 
to return to his defence of the League, 
another person asked: 

“Why doesn’t the: League of Nations 
stop the war between Russia: and Po- 
land?’ . 
“Mr. “Baker iamadiately responded: 
“It does not lie within the mouth. of any 
American citizen to criticize the League 
of Nations for not having stopped the 
war, when ,we gee stayed out of. the 
League.” 

Heckling of: a ‘simi r wetive fontinned: 
throughout the evening,.but as Mr. 
Baker closed his address, George “B. 
Wilson, a YD veteran and former organ- 
jzer for the American Legion, addressed 
the chair, asking 


-_-- 


How About Edwards? irae 
“Mr. ‘Chairman, as an.ex-service man, a 

veteran of the Spanish War and the World 

War, I would like to. ask Secretary Baker 

, why. since 1912. the War ‘Department has" 

| consistently, passed over General Edwards: 

|in- making ‘promotions, | and has- promoted. 

| men” over him who ‘were. younger, less” ex- 

| perfenced in eerioe-s ‘who had 8 

| urider im?”? 


| Pres aie ent Et ot 

| order, but N Spas : 
| ing the question. 
ary oy ll ha” plea 
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recto do ae a ratifica 
‘the e Bepblleen ‘party for. on 
ssume— that ‘the 
_ purposes of the 
American people have’ ‘undergone a great 
change since April, 1917, a change from 
unselfishness to selfishness, from willing- 
ness ‘to pledge ‘their lives, their fortunes, 
and their sacred honor in defence of lib- 
erty, justice and good-will. among the na- 
The Pro-League | 
Independents under whose auspices — all 
meeting is held believe no such thing.” 
















| Symphony Hall. But such abuse and such 
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SECRETARY BAKER ADDS NOTHING 


As an oratorical achievement, the address 
which the Hon. Newton D. Baker, Secre- 
tary of War, delivered before the rally of 
the pro-League independents, last night at 
Symphony Hall, was of a high order. In 
his defence of the Wilson League, and in 
his denunciation of those who have been 



























Mr. Baker failed because he elected ‘to 
| avoid .discussion of the fundamental de-~ 
fects of the Wilson League and covenant, 
and because he distorted, with no doubt the 
best intention in the world, his presenta-~ 
tion of many of the essential facts .in- 
the case. The Secretary of ‘War based, 
in larga part, his plan for acceptance 
of the ‘Wi'son Leagu by the ellectorate of 
responsible for its defeat, and the preserva- America on the ground that the American 
tion thereby of the bases of American | people gave to President Wilson a clear 
independence, the present Secretary of | and positive mandate to return from Paris. 
War showed himself to the people of Bos- with the text of the present League In his 
ton in the role of a master orator, speak- pocket.“ The Secretary of War 1s not the 
ing upwards of an hour. Mr. Baker re finat of those connected with the Adminis- 
> . . wn 
viewed the history of the Wilson League tration’s household to voice this gross mis- 
from its origin in Paris down to the period le of facts known to alk “The 
of its reception and subsequent defeat at cee of Oconee know, as does tne 
fan Haig of ths: Republican masoelerein lee ee ee that Preets 
the Senate, and explained, furthermore, Lene WHSCR AmrOt ee toy-£he FST rg 
in some detail a number of the leading aa ote ay a such meee 
provisions of the League and covenant. || °° rom the American people, And to} 
The. audience, in the main, was sympa- || charge that he was thus entrusted with a 
thetic, and ent a manifest and helpful popular mandate for a League of Nations 
5 is flagrantly to misrepresent the most 
encouragement to Secretary Baker’s plan , 
basic of facts. Equally without justifi- 
for the acceptance by the American peéo- . 
cation was Secretary Baker’s invocation 
ple of the Wilson League, through the Aner ee tot aie ancien a ns 
election of the Cox and Roosevelt ticket. Oo support the 


White House plan to substitute interna- 
Yet last night’s meeting failed, and failed|| ¥, 
‘onalism for the traditional 
signally, to accomplish the end which its nationalism 


‘that, in the past, has ma i 
promoters had in view. It failed because} 01. ' de America 
the meeting was plainly and palpably a | Tip AVUnONK MEAL vinsaling etree 
campaign demonstration, designed to ad- Naubbiel thenetares'y aonteinused: moots 
vance the candidacy of Cox and Roosevelt alter the issues of the campaten. aw they 
under the guise of a rally of OE aaa now stand. The palpable failure, indeed, 
trotsevery. polttical, party Ff. TR? sc ‘of the special emissary of the Administra- 
League and covenant. Nor did Secretary Aon eontusther/thelouune cae thee maine 
Baker, despite the loftiness of the heights Tod gue, smukkasr tie datesk top aias ou 
of oratory to which he ascended, shed N€W) | po osevelt ticket all Pattee naa a 
light on the essential issues involved aa November.<Ya." tts” larger Means teooae 
the referendum offered to the American IHigntig et ppoctaagia’s rally “een: sate 
people when they go to the polls in No- | a, splendid tribute to those who have been 
vember. Partisan abuse, and caustic ridi- faiting the Gaude of AmenGener Puaee 
cule of Senator Henry Cabot Lodge might || | insiae auaroutsits ile denath, ae are 
gain for Mr. Wilson’s War Secretary mo- | waxt month; will receive: indorkeant a 
mentary applause from a certain portion | thelr efforts’ at the hands of a’ grateful 
of the crowd which filled to overflowing! | American electorate. 








ridicule. are not sufficient in themselves 
‘either’ ‘to serve as lasting condemnation of | 


| Massachusetts senior senator, or to estab- 
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How se to barter the independence 
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3 ) THE MEDINA SENTINEL, MEDINA, OHIO. 
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} POT AWe (DO =. Mine bre 1 date of armistice (Stokes, 
. , sm iy Wa (USES ected 5 and other special 
MEDINA, OHIO, FRIDAYROCTOBER 15, 1920. BAKER ANSWE 7 iatgange Bombe ond other, apectal 


is 2,400,000; for 4.7-inch - 
3 for 155mm., shell 540,000; 


“And the means laid out in the . 
shell 180,000; gas grenades 


4| Covenant for the enforcement of these 





WAR SECRETARY 
BAKER IN MEDINA, 


MAKES SPEECH ON | 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


Holds Reception for Men and Women 
Following Address, and Answefs 
Many Questions Concerning the 
League and Covenant—Fair Crowd. 


Secretary of War Newton D, Baker 
delivered an address in Medina Tues- 
day afternoon. While there was not 
a large crowd out to hear him ,there 
were as many as could be expected 
considering the short time in which to 
send out notice of his coming. 


The attendance was made up equal- 
ly of men and women who assembled 
around the band stand a half hour be- 
fore the arrival of the distinguished 
speaker, who was a little late in reach- 
ing Medina because of a delay to the 
interurban car of which he was 2% 
passenger. 

Preceeding Mr. Baker’s 
Congressman Martin L. Davey, who 
happened to be in Medina, was pre- 
vailed upon to talk to the crowd, and 
his presence proved both opportune 
andi pleasant. Mr. Cavey was in fine 
voice and advanced arguments in his 
own vchalf that were enthusiastically 
received and favorably discussed by 
the men and women alike. 


Secretary Baker’s adiivess was con- 
fined to the League of Nations. He 
preface his address by generalizing 
on the enormity of t he recent war,the 
| almost inconceivable sacrifice jof hu- 
man life and money, leading up to the 
ultra-importance and need of some 
universal agreement that will make 
war 1i the future at least unlikeiy if 
not impossible. 

-While discussing the merits of the 
League of Nations and Covenant as a 
whole, Secretary Baker dwelt partic- 
ularly with Article X, over which there 
has been so much controversy. P 

“Among these great articles of the 
Covenant ‘ve have Articie X, whereby 
the members of the League undertake 
to respect and preserve as against ex- 
ternal aggression the territorial integ- 
rity and existing independence of all 
members of the League,” said: Mr. 
Baker. “Under the old order, the 
nations of the earth armed themselves 
for three reasons: first ,to preserve 
domestic peace; second, to extend | 

their national boundaries by agressive’ 
action against their neighbors; or 
third, to resist aggression from neigh- 
boring nations. Such armament as 
is necessary for the preservation of. 
domestic peace is, of course, to be re- 
tained; but all armament accumulated 
for aggression upon another people, 
either to seize territory or change 
their political institutions, is essential | 
ly unrighteous and there can be no 
peace in the world until that form of 
international lawlessness is denounc- 
[ed and prevented. Under Article X, it 
|is prevented by the joint, and combin- 
ed actions of the nations. 

“When the fear of unrighteous ag- 

gression is removed,” continued Secre- 

tary Baker, “small states will no 





longer feel obliged to waste their sub- 
stance in armament, but will be able to 
devote the energies of the people to 
the developing arts of peace, resting 
assurd against lawless aggression by 
ambitious neighbors. 


Baker. 


‘less single states. 


‘equilibrium of power, 
'in battles covering a continent and suf 


arrival, || : 
|| fering waste and losses increased by 


| ly the nature of the contest; they pity 
/our prejudices, our bitterness, 


Articles are those suggested in the 
Nekoaeeee of the League to Enforce 
Peace. Immediate economic pressure’ 
followed by recommendations looking 
to joint military effort; these recom- 
mendations, however, are submitted 
to the approving action of the member 
states, while in the program of th 

League t o Enforce Peace, participa- 
tion in such joint military activity was 


| suggested as a binding obligation. 


“Other great provisions in the Cove- 
nant have been lost sight of in the 
heat which has been generated about 
the discussion of Article X,” saiG Mr. 
“Some men pretend to be 
alarmed lest we may some day have 
to send a small contingent of military 
force to join with the soldiers of the 
entire world to police unruly and law- 
They forget that 
under the oid order with all our iso- 
lation, all our freedom of alliances, all 
our remoteness from European contro- 
versies, we were nevertheless obliged 
to send two million soldiers to France; 


| they forget that war is a progressive 
' science and that if the old order is re- 


established America may be called up- 


on to intervene again as a make- 


weight o n one side of a substantial 
participating 


the terrible ingenuity of men in devis-! 
ing more and more destructive weap- | 
ons a nd agencies. | 

“The treaty was defeated by the, 
Senate. The President appealed to’ 


the peoples;he appeals now that you 


will study the great question and de- 
cide it with the same high courage and | 
econsience that our soldiers displayed 
in France. They saw that the evil 


'thing against which they were strik- | 


ing was war; war of aggression, war| 
brought about by conscienceless ambi- ' 
tion; their field of action was the} 
battlefield; they were deterred by no. 
peril, they shrank from no sacrifice; | 
right cherrily they swung along the’ 
roads of France to No Man’s Land 
with their heads high a nd songs of 
freedom on their lips. Many of their 
bodies now lie in France, but their 
spirits brood over us as we come to 
the great decision. All scales have 
fallen from their eyes; they see clear- 


our 
partisanship, as cogs and impediments 
from which their spirits are freed ; 


their souls call to our souls, they ask 
us to do on our battlefield what they | 
have done on theirs; they preside over | 
the spirits of simple and plain men | 
everywhere who ask-the governors and: 
statesmen of this world to finish the} 
great task, to establish the new order, } 
to save civilization, to give freedom 
from fear, and the possibility of pro- | 
gress to the children of men. 
“A message from the people of 
America, .reasuming our rightful nell 
sition and leadership in this great | 
establishment of peace ,is the only an-| 
Swer we can give just alike to the liv-| 
ing and the dead. | 
_Secretary Baker was taken to Ely- 
ria by Congressman Davey following 
the Medina meeting. 
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. however, to such a plan. 


HOOKER ON GAS 
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\ Says War Department Shipped 


3,662 Tons of Poison Dur- 
ing the War. 


——— 


BESIDES MUCH 
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Mr. Hooker, in a Recent Interview, 
Charged That No American Gas 
Ever Reached the Front. 





IN SHELLS 








Special to The New York. Times. 

WASHINGTON, Oct. 23.—In response 
to a request from Timm New Yore Tres 
for a statement in regard to the charges 
made by Elon H. Hooker in his cam- 
paign in New York State that the lives 
of American soldiers who were gassed in 
France might have been spared had it 
not been for the blundering or the Seere- 
tary of War, who failed to recognize 
the importance of gas as a weapon and 
declined to use facilities offered by Mr. 
Hooker, whose plant at Niagara Falls 
had long been supplying France’ with 
gas compounds, Secretary Newton D. 
Baker issued the following ; 
fo the Hditor of The New York Times: 

Washington, Oct. 22, 1920. 

At the time we entered the war we 
had practically no experience in man - 
ufacturing toxic gases and no existing 
facilities which could be readily con- 
verted to such use. At the signing of | 
the armistice we were equipped to pro- 
duce gas at a more rapid rate than | 
France, England or Germany. 
In the early days of our participa- 
tion in the war, it was hoped that con- 
cerns engaged in chemical manufact- 
ure could be put into this new field. 
There were many valid objections, 
Many of 
these concerns were already crowded 
with war work. Entirely new equip- 
ment would have to be installed which, 
in all likelihood, would be practically 
worthless at the close of the war, Ex- 
haustive investigation and experimen- 
tation woula mean delay in securing 


quantity of production. The element 
of danger would mean difficulty in se- 
curing and)majntaining adequate labor 
forces. For these reasons the Govern- 
ment found it necessary to build its 
Own chemical plants and to finance 
certain private firms. 

Production of gas and a capacity for 
filling were at all times well ahead of 
the supply .of shel containers to be 
fied. In June, 1918, we shipped in 
buk fifteen tons of mustard gas, 705 
tons of chlorpicrin and forty-eight 
tons of phosgene. This was to be ex- 
changed for gas shells produced by 
the French. n late July the French 
had no more mustard shells to be filed 
by American gas, and this fact ter- 
minated the arrangement. However, 
we sold excess gas both to Hngiland 
and to France, Hngland received 900 
tons of our chlorpicrin and 368 tons 
of American phosgene. France took 
800 tons of chlorpicrin and 1,408 tons 
of chlorine. In addition, 200 tons of 
mustard gas were shipped to England. 
We therefore shipped to Europe in 
bulk 3,662 tons of gas or its equiva- 
lent, which was largely loaded in shell 
and used by the United States troops | 
or those of the Allies. 

In addition to this we shipped over- | 
seas 300,000° 75mm. shells filled with = | 
chiorpicrin and 150,000 filled with 
mustard oil, 224,984 grenades filled | 


: 
| 
\ 
! 
i 


with white phosphorus, and 175,080 
filled with intetra chloride. Also 18,- 
600 Livens drums loaded with phos- 
gene. 

‘The total monthly producing capac- 
ity on Nov. 1, 1918, in tons, was 895 
Sie chlorine; 1,500 tons chlorpicrin; 
x, tons phosgene; 900 mustard oil; : 
brombenzyl cyanide 90; 100 white 
pocspeees 91 tintetra chloride, and . 

titenium tetraehloride. 
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755.00 '; smoke grenades 480,000, and 
»Livens drums 30,000. 
_ At\the time that Mr. Hooker inter-' 
vied me he requested that he be placed 
in charge of the Chemical Warfare 
Service, and that request was denied. 
Suggest you interview Dr. Charles 
Herty, editor Journal of Indus- 
trial and Engineering Chemistry, No. 
1 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
NEWTON D. BAKER, 
Secretary of War. 
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Mr. Hooker’s charges against Mr. Ba- 
ker and the War Department were stat- 
ed by himself in an interview print een 
in last Sunday’s TIMEs, He told of his | 
offer to Secretary Baker to place him-' 
self and two of his experts in the man- 
ufacture of chlorine gas and protection 
against it at the service of the War 
Department. His proposal included the 
promise ‘‘to prepare a complete plan, 
showing every step necessary to deliver 
continuous gas supplies to the trenches 
within six months, together with the de-|. 
tails of suitable gas-mask production.’”’ |- 
Under the proposal the Hooker plant 
“was not to receive a single Govern- 
ment contract.’’ 

When he laid his project before Gen- 
eral. Pershing, Mr. Hooker says, the 
General said: ‘‘ I want you three to sail 
with me for France Monday. Go up to 
Secretary Baker and tell him you are 
just the men [I want to have do this 
work.”’ : 

*“ Baker’s reply,’’ said Mr. Hooker in 
his interview, ‘‘ was ‘ We cannot accept 

our offer and I do not wish you to go 

o France.”’ 

In the course of his interview, Mr. 

Hooker said: 

**Tt is stated upon the authority of 
the War Department that not one pound |: 
of American gas ever reached the front, te 
and that only 1,400 tons in all were de~ 
livered to the French armies before the 
armistice.’’ 
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Lae Attacks Root’s | 
| Attitude on League | 


Plea Calculated to Mislead Peo|> 
ple in Effort to Aid Republi- 
| cans, Says Secretary | 
LOUISVILLE, Ky., Oct. 20—“Blihulf 
| Root,” said Secretary of War Baker in Va 
an address here to-day, “proclaims | 
himself a believer in the League of 
Nations. He makes, however, a spe- 
‘cious plea against one of the pro- 
visions of the covenant, which plea is 
calculated to mislead people who do) 
not realize ‘that he speaks not judi- 
cially on the real merits of the case, but 
as an attorney for his client, the Re- 
publican. party, which is again resort- 
ing to his great abilities to pull at 
eut of a predicament. 
| “In the present case his party is di- 
(vided by. a straddling plank and an 
| oscillating candidate, and Mr. Reot is . 
{appealed to, as the great compromiser ’ 
}and conciliator, to find a ground upon | 
which pro-league Republicans can ob- be. 
ject to the covenant as’ drawn without | 
|abandoning the hope that America will is 
|ultimately go into the league. | | 
“Without Article X there will be no 
concerted action of the nations of the 
earth to restrain the violence of the 
strong against the weak,” the speaker 
said, and’ added: “Mr. Root’s whole 
| life as lawyer and statesman pleads for 
| the establishment of right as against 
iforce. The logic and allegiance of his 
‘life; therefore, is for Article X%; his 
momentary task as attorney for the 
| Republican party requires him to ad- 
| voeate indirectly a philosophy to which 
| his very instinct is opposed.” 
| Secretary Baker: arrived in this city 
with other Speakers who are making a 
transcontinental tour as “prd-league 
independents™ in ‘the interest of adop- 
tion of the ledgue covenant. 
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Reply To Charge Of Loss 
From Disposal Of 
ee 


TELLS OF GUNS 
SHIPPED ABROAD 


American Made Pieces Were 
On Firing Line, Official 
Statement Says. 

[By the Associated Press.] 

Washington, Oct. 


of this country’’ through the sale 


of such supplies and ‘‘settlements 


of claims.”’ | 
ANSWERS IN DETAIL. 


The department made public a state- | 
ment of several thousand words in which | 
it took up in detail charges made re-|) 


eently in newspapers. Characterizing 
these charges as “unfounded,” the de- 
partment said that to have a proper un- 
derstanding of the situation it “must 
be remembered” that the department in 
‘making its purchases of war materials 
was contemplating a field force of 5,000,- 
000 men. 

Declaring that how long it would be 
'mecessary to maintain this force in the 
field was a question which could not be 
answered, the department said that, had 
the war “contineud another year, the 
supplies on hand at the signing of the 


armistice would have been totally inade- 
quate.” 

Prat 6 reserve was provided, the 
statement continued, “there would have 
as een a repetition of the conditions which 
existed in the Spanish-American War.” 
SS, ‘The department asserted that sales oe 
war materials overseas aggregated $822,- 
923,225.82. France, it was stated, pur- 
chased goods for $532,5 , and in 
addition waived cust ms ‘duties estimated 
‘Hier! Secumed th $1 000,000, and fur- 

er assumed — e payment ot 150,000 


31. — The} 
War Depariment answered today | 
charges that the Government had} 
sustained great loss through the|/ 
sale of surplus war supplies with || 
the claim that it had ‘‘saved over |} 
$4,675,342,881.15 to the taxpayers | 


ch Government } 
“$4 000, id, patie in 10 years, is 


aa ly, erronots to supplies sold overseas 
the. ee Said equipment valu 
at $672,000,000 was returned to the 
United States. 

As to sales in this country, the de- 
partment asserted that the sales division 
had disposed of property which cost the 
Government $1,132,067,476.92 and that 

“the return to the United States had 
been $839,378,417.42." — 

The statement continued that “to re- 
duce the high cost of living” the War De- 


’ partment in the last vec and a half had 


sold approximately $83,000,000 worth{ 
of food supplies at 60 per cent. of their 
eost value, 
SUGAR SOLD AT 12 CENTS. 

With reference to the charge that 
sugar was sold to France for 2 cents 
a pound the department declared that 
8,000.000 pounds of sugar was sold to| 
that country at 12 cents a pound and 
that 400,000 pounds was sold to the} 
American Relief Association at the 
same price. 
‘Tt is, therefore, apparent,” the state- 
ment continued, “that at no time did the 
War Department sell any sugar to any 
foreign government at 2 cents. per 
pound.” 

As to the. settlement of claims “‘involv- 


ing both formal and informal contracts 


terminated by reason ofthe cessation 
of hostilities,” the department said the 


| total amount of such claims or the value 


of the uncompleted portion of the con- 
tracts amounted to $3,300,854,411.22 and 


{that the basis on which the settlement 


of these claims had been made by the 
Claims Board had “resulted in a net 
saving to the Government of $2,863,- 
035,237.91.” : 


GUNS AND SHELLS SENT. 

The department’s statement character- 
ized as “absolutely unwarranted” charges |, 
‘hat the army shipped only 17,000 Amer- 
‘can-made shells to France and that only 
72 American-made guns reached the 
American forces at the front. It de- 
elared that up to Armistice Day 6,309,- 
900 American-made shells ‘‘or half the 
total number of the shells expended by 


|our forces during the war period” had 


been sent to France. 

At the time of the armistice the de- 
partment went on to say the United 
States had in France 3,500 pieces of 
artillery of which cearly 500 were of 
American manufactures It was stated 
that the American force.-used on the 
firing line 2,250 pieces, of wh.-h 130 were 
made in America. » ‘ 


G. 0. P. COMMITEE REPLIES. 

New York, Oct. 31.—The Republican 
National Committee made public here to- 
day a statement quoting ‘Governor 
Sproul, of Pennsylvania, in reply to 
one from the War Department, den*ing 
charges of waste in the sale of sur plus 
war supplies... 

“At the very Jast hour,” the Republi- 
can statement reads, ‘the War Depart- 
ment has transmitted to the press an 
exhaustive manifesto, intended to be a 
sweeping refutation of ‘charges of colos- 
sal, inexcusable waste an@ extravagance 
during the war, and continued wholesale 
wate “since the armistice. 

The Administration has permitted 
these cheaioe to go unchallefiged for 
months. They were not idle campaign 
charges, put -a ‘specific indictment, sup- 
“ported by facts and figures. “They h.ve| 
yee as a he. es the apers of the land 
and ! Rea accom- 
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BAKER MAKES | Fa ENE EWARDS TOIL 
TALK TOCLERKS 


War Head Praises War 
Workers in Armistice 


Day Address. 


‘As part of the Armistice Day cele- 
bration, Secretary of War Baker yés- 
terday addressed several thousand 
War Department employes gathered 
in the Munitions Building for the 
regular “Community Sing” of the 
Finance Department, 

There is no custom of mankind, 
| Baker Said, older or more persistent 
ithan that of commemorating the 
dates and places where great events 


have occurred in the history of their 
race." 

“Sometimes they erected altars and 
sometimes Statuary, and sometimes 
they erected nothing but a pile of 
stones from the fields in order that 
they might mark the spot where 
some significant event had occurred. 
| “This day, November 11, is, in 


itself, a-monument. I suppose that 
| hereafter on the 11th day of Novem- 

ber, there will be surging emotions 

and memories of associations, not 
‘only in memory of the great mili-| 
tary achievements, but the spiritual 

‘elevation of ynselfish devotion with 

which we as a nation addressed our- 

selves to the perormance of the 

great task.” 

The Secretary paid high tribute 
to the boys who crossed the ocean 
to fight but his praise for those who 
stayed behind and supported them 
both materially and spiritually was ER 
just as high. ‘Aa or ; 

te A satden at Beauvoir little Betty. Baker, eauehen of the 
Secretary. of War and Mrs. Newton D. Baker, has’ toiled all sum-. 
mer to win the Girl Scout garden badge. Her potato and cabbage. 
plants’ were- guarded with jealous care, .backed by the scientific 
knowledge’ of gardening which her Scout training has. given her, 
and now, in the late fall months, prize-winning cabbages and lus- 
‘cious réd*tomatoes reward her summer’s toil. . 
Ljittle-Miss Betty is a good{ Scout, and though she is: rapidly, 
reaching the'“sub-deb” age she refuses to discard’ the khaki uni- 
_ form -of- her. organization. Some day she hopes.'to be an _ Officer 
in the. organization, and in the’meantime she spends the: summer 
days in her cabbage plot earning” her ‘Scout Bono and Preparing. 
herself for future dignities. . Poe CRAR Sg wit eee 
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At Baker's Heels Again 


HE war against Germany may be over, 

but the war against the War Depart- 
ment continues to rage. The administra- 
tion of that branch of the government, 
which has béen under fire since Newton D, 
aker succeeded to the post held by’ Lind- 
ley M. Garrison, is still being bombarded. 
hut neither the high explosive sheHs of 
congressional investigators nor the ‘‘duds’’ 
of less conspicuous scandal hunters has de- 
stroyed the record which the department 
and the army made in the greatest of all 
wars. 

That record is imperishable. Critics may 
throw themselves at the department until 
the end of time and abuse thay be heaped 
upon the war organization until partisan- 
ship becomes extinct, but the achievements 
ot the American soldier in the battle against 
Germany and the stupenduous effort put 
forth by the War Department behind that 
soldier will be none the less glorious. 

For more than a year committees of Con- 
gress exhausted themselves in an effort to 
break down public confidence in the War 
Department. They employed all their 
powers in an effort to prove that the war 
was mismanaged from the start, that it was 
merely a series of gigantic blunders, and 
inéalculable treasure and numberless lives 
were. wantonly thrown away. 

This effort failed. The American) people 
wére too intimately associated with the war 
to.be deluded by partisan probers -of the 
flouse and Senate. They knew that their 
ariny, made up of their own flesh and blood, 
was the best equipped army, the best fed 
urmy, the best doctored army that ever 
existed upon the earth. They knew that 
this gallant body of men cast the die that 
destroyed German militarism. They knew 
it went willingly to France and bravely into 
the battle line. They knew it fought with 
~ fury that amazed their allies, and that 
staggered their enemies. And they knew 
that it came home yictorious a year ahead 
of the time all strategists fixed for the final 
triumph. 

Also the American people knew that the 
War Department functioned with astonish- 
ing efficiency in raising, training, arming, 
transporting, munitioning, clothing and 
feeding that army. And with all this knowl- 
edge within them, they refused to be seri- 
ously concerned over the puny campaign 
of a Republican Congress to discredit the 
War Department and to dishonor the field 
forees which the department directed.: 

It is deplorable, therefore, that the Sec- 
retary of War, after having met and de- 
feated in an open forum congressional de- 
tractors, should feel compelled now to de- 
fend his administration against the alle- 
rations of irregularity, profiteering and 
other crimes, which disgruntled officers of 
the army see fit to make. He might have 
been spared this unpleasantness in the few 
remaining months of his service. 

But the character of the charges which 
Major W. O. Watts, former executive officer 
of the Surplus Army Division of the depart- 
ment, has made in a series of newspaper 
articles has prompted: the secretary once 
more to spread before the country the facts 
ibout the disposition of the vast military 
siores found on hand when the armistice 
came. And, as on other occasions, the tre- 
joinder which Mr. Baker makés is so con- 


elusive and so convincing, that he prob- 


ably silenced the new crop of War Depart- 
mént critics, | si | 
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SECRETARY BAKER DECORATES VERDUN HERO 
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Baker Decorates Nivelle 
By Direction of President 


. 

WASHINGTON, Dec. 6.—Secretary 
Baker decorated. General Nivelle, of 
the French army, to-day with the! 
Distinguished Service Medal, by direc-~ 
tion of the President, for “exception- 
elly meritorious and conspicuvus serv- 
ice to the United States.” 

General Nivelle later, conferred 
French decorations on eight navy- offi- 
cers for their services in conrection 
with. the design, construct.on and 
operation of the Lafayette radio sata-: 
tion at Brest, France. They were: Com- 
mander Legion of Honor, Rear Ad- 
mirals Chqvalt Bullard and C. W. 


es 





Parks; Chevalier, Commanders S. G, 
Pooper and E. C. Hickey; Officer In- 
struction Publique, Commander Sher- 
man and Lieutenant Commanders Le- 
clair, Coman and Baldwin. 

Brigadier General John A. Johnston 
wes made a commander of the Legion 
of Honor, Major Arthur Woods a chevy- 
alier of the same order, and Colonel 
H. H. Rojers, discharged, received the 
Croix de. Guerre. 

Rear Admirals ‘Robert Griffin, chief | 
of the Bureau of Engineering of the 
navy, was cited for the Legion of | 
Honor, but had previously received 
that decoration. ’ 
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Gen. Georece Robert Nivelle, being decorated by Secretary of 
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at Fort Myer, Va., with the 1 
the distinguished and patriotic servic : 
commen cuBse on the do veegneaer OF MPO pe. 
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American distinguished service medal, “for: 
e which he has rendered to the ' 
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Distinguished gathering of Army and Navy officials at. the game. Left 
to right: Rear Admiral Scales, Admiral Wilson, Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy Woodbury, Secretary Daniels, Secretary Baker, Gen. Nivelle, Gen. 
Pershing, Gen. March and personal aid of the Secretary of War. 
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“SEE WATERWAYS 


4 AS NATION'S NEED 


Baker and *Netanaee Urge De- 
| velopment to Carry Ex- 
ere to Coasts. 


MUST AID MERCHANT MARINE 


Warning Against Speed Mania at 
Rivers and Harbors Congress. 
Plea for Railroads. 


(By the Associated Press.) 


Importance of a studied and sys- 
tematic development of the country’s 
| WELCR etre as a means of relieving 
congestion in railroad traffic, particu- 
larly in bulk commodities, and of in- 
suring more economic movement of 
export freight was emphasized by 
speakers at the opening session yes- 
terday of the National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress. 

Secretary of War Baker told the 
congress the country faced a period 
when it must conserve to the utmost 
its transportation resources and facili- 
ties, while Secretary of Commerce 
Alexander emphasized the importance 
of cheaper movement of export freight 


from the interior if the United States 
is to maintain an export trade com- 
mensurate with the carrying capacity 
of its new merchant marine. 


Criticizes Speed Mania. 


Both declared these necessities could 
be met only by a systematic develop- 
ment and use of inland waterways. 

“T think we are coming to’a realiza- 
tion,” Secretary Baker said, ‘‘that the 
mania for speed in transportation is 
an unwise’ one unless it is at the 
same time a discriminating mania, 
that .great bulk commodities drawn 
at express speed is awswaste of the 
natural resources of the country.’’- 

“The conclusion is manifest,’ said 
Secretary Alexander, “that the future 
prosperity of the great Mississippi 
valley demands more adequate and 
economical transportation facilities, 
and the only practical way to secure 
these would seem to be to utilize our 
great waterways and make them ar- 
teries of commerce, not only to the 
gateway on the Gulf of Mexico, but 
from Duluth by way of the’ Great 
Lakes to thé Atlantic.” 


Speaks for the Railroads. 


C. H. Markham, president of the 
Illinois Central, another speaker, de- 
clared it would be a mistake to turn 
over the transportation of heavy 
freight to inland water lines as it 
was from the shipment of such 
on that the railroads derived a 
| 
\ 
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large proportion of their freight-car- 
rying profits. 

Mr. Markham urged that waterway 
expenditures be concentrated “where 
‘ Dhysical and commercial conditions 
are favorable to the development of a 
large water-borne traffic.” 
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The Army Bill. 

From statements made by members of 
the subcommittee of the House charged 
with the duty of framing the army ap- 
propriation bill it appears likely that the 
estimates sent to Congress by Secretary 
of War Baker will be scaled down from 
about $700,000,000 to approximately 
$400,000,000. If this is the proportion 
maintained, Congress will deal more lib- 
erally with the War Department than it 
did in making appropriations for the 
current fiscal year, when it cut estimates 
of $984,622,220 down to $392,558,365, 
a reduction of $592,063,855. 

Furthermore, it is proposed by lead- 
ing members of the committee that spe- 
cific provisions be mserted in this year’s 
bill limiting the strength cf the army to 
a stated number. At the last session Con- 
gress contemplated a maximum army of 
175,000 men and appropriated pay for 
that number. In spite of this clear ex- 
pression of the will of Congress, the 
War Department recruited the army far 
above that mark, and Secretary Baker 
says it now consists of 216,000 men and 
14,000 officers. 
inclination now among congressional 
leaders to rely upon the cooperation of 
the War Department, but rather a senti- 
ment in favor of making provisions man- 
datory. ) 

Secretary 
deficit in the War Department for the 
current fiscal year will be about $60,- 
000,000, of which $38,000,000 will be 
required for pay of enlisted men. This 
additional pay is needed because of the 
fact that the army has been recruited 
far beyond the strength contemplated 
by Congress. It is believed by some rep- 
resentatives that the department’s def- 
icit will reach $100,000,000 for the year. 

Whether it will be necessary to em- 


. body in the appropriation bill specific 


instructions limiting the size of the army 
will depend entirely upon the man who 
succeeds Mr. Baker in the office of Sec- 
retary of War after March 4. If the new 
Secretary is ready to cooperate with 
Congress and carry out the spirit of the 
law, he will keep expenses down to the 
amounts appropriated. 





POST: 


|for the maintenance of the army in 
‘the fiscal year ending June 80, 1922; 


| It was not very long ago that total 
| appropriations 


There is not the same’ 


Baker estimates that the | 


The Secretary may be _ technically 
iright in construing the Reorganiza- 
| tion act, but if Congress appropriates 


| for 


_THE “NEW 
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REDUCING ARMY ESTIMATES. 
Secretary Baker wants $699,275,502 | 


woos ee ; 


for the present fiscal year ending | 
June 80, 1921, Congress allowed the. 
army $394,700,577. Secretary DAN- 
tiers has turned in an estimate of 
$679,515, 731 for the navy in the fiscal 
yéar ending June 30, 1922; Congress 
allowed the navy $433,400,998 for the. 
present fiscal year ending June 380 
next. ‘Hstimates are one thing, ap- 
propriations another. If the heads of 
the War and Navy Departments, who 
Will retire on the coming March 4 
are right about the needs of the two. 
services for the coming fiscal year, 
the country should spend upon them 
the éhormous su rmof $1,378,791,233. 


for all Government 
purposes were thought to be large at 
a round billion dollars. Now, in post- 
war time, they muSt greatly and un- 
avoidably exceed that ‘amount. Nev- 
ertheless, the people are not recon- 
ciled to the idea of spending almost a 
billion and a half of dollars on the 
military establishment alone. 

In the House of Representatives, re- 
flecting public sentiment, strong op- 
position has developed to increased 
appropriations for the army and navy | 
more than two years after the armi- | 
stice. The army chiefs desire a com- | 
plement of 280,000 men, the maxi-| 
mum permitted by the Reorganization | 
act. The present strength is 216,000. | 
Secretary BAKER ,told the House Com- | 
mittee on Military Affairs that the 
army should be much larger than the) 
maximum of 280,000 men. Appro- 
priations were made for 175,000 men 
at the last session of Congress, and 
Mr. Baker has defended the present 
complement of 216,000 men by saying 
that the law was mandatory P fixing 
the. strength of the army, allowing 
him no discretion; to which Chairman 
KAHN has replied that it was the 
practice of former Administrations to 
keep recruiting, down to actual needs, 
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175,000 men ‘why shouldn’t the 


Secretary accept the cut from esti- 
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priation for the next fiscal year it 
to fit conditions, 


of the Militaty Affairs Subcor mittee, 
is for allowing the army $300 000, } 
or less than half the estimated | 
quiremént. He would abandon many 
of the camps, withdrawing most of 
the troops from the Mexican border, 


nine. Economy in Government ex- 
department, not even 
Navy, should be permitted to dictate) 
appropriations. 


while keeping the officer strength in- 
tact ift possible, may be a difficult 
problem under the Reorganization 
act, but it should be faced and solved,’ 
The American péople will not approve: 
of spending nearly three-quarters of 
a billion dollars on the army in one 
year of peace when a host of nearly 
4,000,000 veterans could be called i 


the colors in an emergency. ae 
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mites as a mandate not to strain after | 
a complement of 280,000 men? While 
Congress is deciding upon the appro- 


might be well to make the law elastic. 


Representative ANTHONY, Chairman | 


sell surplus supplies and provide full} 
strength for two divisions and not} 


penditurés is so” imperative that no} 
Army or} 


Reducing the army} 
to an expansible minimum nucleus, | 
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"War Secretary Baker Sends Message 
To Boys And Guls 
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of War 


Secretary Newton B. Baker. 


WAR DEPARTMENT 
Washington, D. C. 

The farm is now, as it always has been, one of the most important 
‘factors in American life.. The greatest need of the world at the present 
time is great production in all lines, and this applies equally to the farm 
las to factories. The children pow on the farms have great responsibili- 
ties before them; they must see that the work of the farm is properly 
done: they must be so educated as to know how to plant the proper 
aroun of crops and secure the greatest return from their labor; they 
Pea work in perfect co-operation with the rest of the nation. 


There is one word which should be emphasized in speaking to all chil- 
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\dren, on farm and in the cities, and that. word is ‘“education.’’?’ Never be 


i 
j 
yseiietied with what you already know; always strive for higher things; 


and if the boys and girls on the farms in this great country of ours keep , 


this admonition always in mind we need ‘never fear for the safety of our 


institutions. pres Saas 
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Scretary of War. 








NEW YORK | 
Senators Vote 


175,000 Limit | 
| For the Army 
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Democrats and Republicans 
in. Military Committee 
Unanimously Approve a 
Check on Baker’s Drive 


$75,000,000 Cost to U.S. 
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Senator Sec- 


retary’s Policy in Exceed 


° 

Assails 
| ing Program of Congress 
| 3 

| 7.—Democrats | 


New 





From The Tribune’s Washington Bureau 
WASHINGTON, Jan. 
and Revublicans in the Senate Military 
Committee to-day. voted unanimously 
| to approve the resolution checking | 





| Secretary Baker's 2 cruibing dtive. It | 
pprovides™th Etigea tein shall be! 


i done until the size ef the army drops. | 


| through expiration of enlistments and} 
discharges, to 175,000 men. — 


Mr. Baker already has run the.army } 
up through his expensive recruiting | 
drive to 228,000 men, Senator Harry 5. 
New, author of the resolution, declared, ) 
while the Secretary’s announced inten- 
tion is to keep on with the recruiting 
until the total strength of enlisted 
men reaches 280,000. 

“The policy of Mr. Baker has already 
cost the country $75,000,000, more than 


Congress intended should be allowed,” | 
said Senator New. “The country sim- | 
| 





ply cannot stand the expense.” 

This action by the Senate committee 
is expected to be followed at once by 
action of the Senate itself and shortly ‘| 
thereafter by the House. Mr. Baker || 
has few if any defenders in Congress | 
in his present determination to. spend. | 
more money than Congress intended. 
He did not have one defender in the 
committee to-day. 


Demand Cut to 159,000 
As a matter of fact, four Senators, 
Lenroot, Sheppard, Capper and McKel- 


lar, voted to substitute 150,000. for 
175,000, and, on being defeated by 
proxy votes held by the Big Army 
men, Mr. enroot announced he wouid 
| toke the fight to the floor of the Sen- 
ate. : 
| after the introductory clauses, the 
| reso.ution, as amended by the commit- 
tee to-day, reads: 

“Resolved . . . , that the Secre- 
tary. of War be, and he hereby is, 
| directed to cease all enlistments in the 
‘regular army, except reénlistments of 
men who at the time of the passage of 
this act have served more than one 
|} year in the regular army or the army 
| of the United States during the emer- 
igency, until the number of enlisted 
|men shall not exceed one hundred 
175,000, or until a further and specific 
appropriation for the pay of more than 
175,000 enlisted men shall be made by 
Congress. 
iscretion Given in Discharges 


“That until the enlisted strength of 
‘the army is reduced to 175,000 men 
the Secretary of War is authorized, in 
his discretion ,to grant applications 
for discharge to enlishted men who 
have served one year or more with 
records satisfactory to their com- 
manding officers, without regard to the 
provisions of existing laws respect- 
ing discharges.” 

When the committee took un the 
resolution evidence was submitted to 
show that as a result of Mr. Baker’s 
recruiting policy the army now is very 
lop-sideu. ; | 
_ Instead of dividing the flood of re- 
eruits, which have been pouring into 

(Continusd on page three) 
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‘ing on their discharge or retiremen?, 





(Continued from pass ons) 





the army as a result of the highly ex- 
pensive recruiting drive proportionate- 
ly among the various branches of the 
service or into the services which are 
deemed of the greater importance, Mr. 
Baker has been filling up the quarter- 
master corps and a few other branches. | 
Other branches have been neglected. 
Their turn has not arrived yet and will | 


| 
| 
| 


‘not arrive under the Baker program 


until the recruiting drive has run the 
army practically up to 280,000 men, 
Air Service Not Fully Manned 


For instance ,the committee was in- 
formed that the air service is not fully 


/manned, even on the 175,000 men basis, 


although the arm ynow has more than 
225,000 men. It apparently is at the; 
botto mof Mr. Baker’s list. via 
Even the infantry is not regarded by 
Mr. Baker as worthy of a place high on 
the list, for a very small proportion of 
the 50,000 men coaxed into the amy in 
excess of the number Congress intended 
have been assigned to that service. 











Baker Denies Punishment 
In Classifying Officers | 


From The Tribune’s Washington Bureau 


- WASHINGTON, Jan, 7.—Denial that | 
the action of the Army Efficiency Board | 
in classifying certain officers in Class | 
B, thus making them subject to dis- 
charge or retirement, should be consid-'| 
ered as disciplinary or punitive meas- | 
ures.. was made to-day by Secretary 
Baker in referring to the charges made 
before the House Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs yesterday by Representa- 
tive Caldwell, of New York. 

The Secretary said that numerous of- 
ficers who had been listed in Class B 
had appealed to him to defend their 
qualifications for retention in the amy, 
and he said that he had given all of 
them a respectful hearing. Some offi- 
cers had asked that they be permitted 
to file a brief of their qualifications 
with the efficiency board’s judgment, so 
that the President, before finally rul- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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could have the benefit of their views. 
Mr. Baker did not indicate whether this 
request had been granted to any officer, 
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ae Ryo ms Teton to 150,000 
men aba’ t is not impossible for this 
a be brought aout, especially as a 
|mumber of senators realize that the 
\ 8 | - | resolution will prove mere waste of 
Senators Disregard the Advice. | time unless the cpinion of men in a 
iG . ' | position to know the needs of the na- 

of Per shing and Baker. _ | tion’s national defense are heeded. 


Senator Wadsworth, chairman of 


| the military affairs committee, be- 


DANGER SEEN IN. REDUCTION | lieves it is positively dangerous to go 


belew 175,000 men. Senator New 
4 strongly emphasized the same point 


Phelan Calls for Reconsideration and the record shows that men like 
and Has Wadsworth’s Support. 


Senators Knox, Hiram Johnson, War- 
ren, Poindexter, Townsend, Suther- 
land, Sterling, Spencer, Phipps, Mc- 
eee! Lean, Kellogg, Keyes, Moses and Hale 

Democrats Desert the Administra- agree with him. Senator Dillingham, 
tion and Vote With Republicans. | after voting for the amendment, 
Veto by Wilson Is " Expected changed his vote. Senator Willig, 
who has succeeded Senator Harding, 

Should the Measure Get Through . 


voted against the amendment. 
Congress—175, 000 Regarded as How the Ballot Stood. 
Safe Limit by Experts. The roll-call on the amendment was 
as follows: 


By ALBERT W. Fox. — a For adoption of the amendment: 


(Cepyright, 1921, by The Washiazcon Post Co.) oe ae ee Fon eee 
: , France, Gronn . 
Drastic action, cutting the size of : a, La Follette 


McNa P : =: 
the United States army to 150,000 en- ry, Page, Smoot—10, 
i Democrats—Culberson, Dial, Gerry, 
listed men, was taken by the Senate Glage>Gohe: Hapsiseu: wens ae 
yesterday afternoon. ’ » Heflin, John- 


The joint resolution introduced by pe we eee Seeks ie New 
Senator New, member of the military soa &; enrar, NUSen Over- 


affairs committee, which set 175,000 ieee eae ee ee of 
as the minimum limit of safety, was | ™2?Y+2n = or south Carolina; 


amended to decrease further the | 5t@nley, Swanson, Trammell, Under- 


peace footing of the national defense, eee vee oe epee asec 
and the scramble of some senators | W@!sh, 0 ontana; Williams—24, 


to get on record as favoring reduc- Rotel ah ; 

tion of the army will probably defeat Against ROO RUSS ‘ 

ee PAG cat benefit which might Republicans — Dillingham, Hale, 

have resulted from the resolution. Johnson, ae Californias Kellogg, 
Both Secretary of War Baker ana | Keyes, Knox, McLean, Moses, New, 

Gen. Pershing regard the cut to 150,- | Phipps, Poindexter, Spencer, Sterling, 

000 as dangerously unsafe, even as a Sutherland, Townsend, Wacaworth, 


skeleton force, and consequently | Warren, Willis—18. 


Democrats—Ashurst, Beckham, Fer- 
President Wilson may be expected to nald, Gay, Harris, Myers, Phelan. Pitt- 


veto the resolution even if it passes | man, Robinson, Smith, of Georgia—10. 
the House. There is a prospect of | Total, 28. 


175,000 being .acceptable to the ad- Democrats Fail Administration. 


ministration, but no chance for ac- The failure of the Democrats to 
ceptance of a still further cut. | support the administration on a meas- 

The battle in the Senate yesterday |ure, which is regarded as of such 
was decided by the vote on the Len- | vital importance by the pati eery of 
. : . War and the former commander in 
root amendment. reducing the num chief of the American forces overseas, 
ber from 175,000 to 150,000. The vote has naturally caused some surprise. 
was 34 to 28 with party lines split, | {t may be that the situation. will ap- 
but with the majority of Republicans |pear in a different light, in Mae of 
voting against the. amendment. The |the testimony of Mr. Baker and Gen. 


Pershing. 
Democrats, on the other hand, joined The joint resolution directs the Sec- 


with a few Republicans and the La |retary of War “to cease enlisting 
Follette- Borah group to push the |men in the regular army of the 
amendment through 2 eae United States until the number of en- 
rae 7 listed men shall not exceed 150,000.” 

Phelan to Take Action Today. Exception is made in cases of en- 

Y listments of men who at the time of 

The resolution, as amended, was the passage of the act have served 
then carried without a roll- call, but more than a year in the regular army 
‘Senator Phelan served notice on ite | or the army of the United States dur- 


the war. 
‘Vice President before recess that he | SEES is also provided, by an eleventh- 
would. ask for ps reconsideration of | hour amendment of Senator Weeder 
the vote: today. He said ‘that. action worth, that during the period - 

| had been taken without knowl a which the army is being reduced cs 
Soe WICH now ogee 150,000, sufficient enlistments may be 
by senators of the important testic | made in any branch to keep such. 
| mony which Secretary Baker and Gen. branpt ap to 53% pe nae ey 

. * stren now authorize €@ obje 
[Pershing yesterday ga ve before ine of tata is to keep. the combat 
| Senate military affairs ‘committee. branches, infantry, air. service, chem-— 
ical, warfare service, field artillery, 
Seu rAtom Pome letely disintegra ting. 
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Senators Heed Pershing’s View 
and Adopt New’s Resolution. 





HOUSE ALSO FAVORS FIGURE 





Parliamentary Skirmishes Precede 
Vote in Senate of 41 to 33. 





Reed Unsparing in Denunciation of 
Baker and Daniels—Character- 
_ jzes “Silly.” 
Borah Makes Plea for Disabled 
War Veterans, While Wadsworth 
| _ JIntercedes for Secretary of War. 


Disarmament as 





ba! , 
2 By ALBERT W. FOX. 
(Copyright, 1921, by The Washington Post Co.) 
After an all day battle yesterday 
the Senate reversed its action of last 
Kriday. cutting the army down to 
150,000 and adopted the joint resolu- 
‘tion of Senator New, setting the fig- 
ure at 175,000. Reconsideration of 
Jast week’s vote was brought about 
by Senator Phelan’s motion, the Sen- 
ate early in the day defeating an ef- 
fort to table the motion by a vote of 
45 to 26. 
| The final test came, after lengthy 
and sharp debate and parliamentary 
skirmishes, on the question of sup- 
porting or refusing to support the 
yesolution with the 150,000 provision. 
Refusal to support the resolution was 
necessary as a preliminary to chang- 
ing the- figure to 175,000. The roll 
callywas as follows: 
For the 150,000 resolution: 
Republicans—Borah, Capper, Gron- 
na, Jones of Washington, Kenyon, La- 
¥Follette, McNary, Norris, Smoot—9. 
Democrats—Dial, Gerry, Gore, Har- 
-rison, Heflin, Johnson of South ,Da- 
kota, Jones of New Mexico, King, Mc- 


IXellar, Overman, Owen, Pittman, 
Heed, Sheppard, Simmons, Smith of 
Arizona, Smith of Maryland, Stanley, 
Swanson, Trammell, Underwood, 
Walsh of Massachusetts, Walsh of 
Montana, Williams—24. 4 

Total, 33. 

Against the resolution: 

Republicans—Brandegee, Calder, 


Colt, Curtis, Dillingham, Fall, Fer- 
nald, Frelinghuysen, Gooding, Hale, 
Johnson of California, Kellogg, 
Keyes, Knox, McLean, Moses, Nel- 
son, New, Penrose, Phipps, Poindex- 
ter, Sherman, Spencer, Sutherland, 
Townsend, Wadsworth, Warren, Wil- 
lis-—28. eo, oes 
Democrats — Ashurst, Beckham, 
Fletcher, Gay, Harris, Henderson, | 
Hitchcock, Kirby, Myers, Phelan, 
‘Ransdell, Robinson, Smith of Geor- 
egia—13. 

Total, 41. 


a a ks 


Pershing’s Figures Accepted. 
Meanwhile the House took’ similar 
action, setting the figure at 175,000, 
so that there is virtual assurance of) 
an army of this size. This means that | 
the Secretary of War will cease en=" 
listing men in the regular army until) 
the number does not exceed 175,000,: 
exception being made ‘in cases of Shi=| 
Jistments of men who at the time of | 
ihe passage of the act have served | 
more than a year in the regular army | 
or in the army of the United States | 
the war. Provision is also 
made for -keeping combat branches 
from disintegration. It was obvious 
to’ many, after Friday’s action, that 
the Senate had made a mistake in its 
drastie course of cutting the size of 
the army below the 175,000 limit of 
national safety. 

Both Secretary 
Gen. Pershing 


during 


of War Baker 
had declared that 
200,000 was the minimum, but Gen. 
Pershing had made it known that a 
force of 175,000 could serve as a 
skeleton force, but that .a lower figure, 
would not do. 

Consequently both Senator Wads- 
worth, chairman of the military af- 
fairs committee, and Senator New, 
author of the joint resolution, were, 
opposed to going below this fistinest 
especially as their own exhaustive in- | 
vestigations showed that, in their} 
opinion, it would be unsafe to do 30.4 


and 


Reed Criticizes Baker. 


The battle in the Senate eta 
briskly as soon as it became apparent | 
that Senators Wadsworth and New 
might have enough votes to upset the 
action of last Friday. 

- Senator Reed onened with a speech 
in the course of which he was un- 
sparing of the Secretary of War and 
incidentally paid his respects to Sec- 
retary Daniels by saying that the 
Secretary was for total disarmament 
one minute and for building the most 
powerful navy in the world the next 


minute. He characterized total dis- 
armament “as Silly a thing as ever 
fell from human lips,” but ex- 


pressed the hope that in the years to 
come nations might seriously con- 
sider a reduction of armaments. 

Senator Borah, after explaining he } 
wished to detain the Senate but a} 
short time, began a lengthy speech | 
of an hour or more, using various 
arguments which other senators had 
already made and winding up with a 
plea to use money sayed by army 
reductions for the benefit of those 
disabled by the war. 

‘Senator Robinson complained of the 
wasting of the Senate’s time by the 
indefinite debate and Senator Fletcher 
expressed his opinion of Senator 
Jiorah’s arguments by. saying: 

“Why have any army at all? If 
we can save $30,000 by eliminating a 
certain number of men why not save 
$1,000,000 by striking off more men, 
&e.” 

Senator Fletcher made the point 
the size of the army necessary for 
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‘ing slavery during the civil 


pee : > a) / 
_ \CONTINUED FROM FIRST PAGE. 
national defense had nothing what- 
ever to do with taking care of dis- 
abled men, who would, of course, be | 
provided for irrespective of whether | 
the ‘army remained at 175,000 .or 
150,000. 3 


‘ Favor 150,000 in Army. 


Senator McKellar and Senator Will- | 
iams followed Senator Borah, both | 
urging the 159,000 cut remain. There | 





was:one Sharp clash between Sena- } 
tors Wadsworth and McKellar when | 
the former declared the latter was | 
not being fair to Secretary Baker be- 
cause he was not reading all of the | 
Secretary’s testimony regarding the | 
number of American troops overseas | 
now. 
_“Byen a member of the Republican 
majority has to ask fairness for the 
Secretary of War,’ Mr. Wadsworth 
said, and Senator McKellar declared | 
he had no desire to be unfair to any, 
one. ae } 
Senators Phelan ‘and Williams, 
prought the long debate to a close, , 
the former bringing the Japanese and, 
Irish questions into the discussion , 
and Senator Williams, speaking for | 
the second time during the day, de- | 
voted himself to very pronounced ' 
criticism of Senator Phelan in con- 
nection with various matters, includ- — 
during the war. The 
| Mississippi senator declared he had 
heard Senator Phelan on some previ- 
ous occasion had said: ‘Jreland fights 
for liberty and the South fought for) 
slavery,” and he took this as & text | 
for part of his speech. 
| 


Galleries Were Amused. 


There was much humor in the situ- 
ation and the galleries were amused, 
but some of the senators had grown 
impatient over the waste of time and | 
delay and when Senator ‘Williams | 
propounded a question relative to the ° 
longitude and latitude of the island» 
of Yap to Senator Warren, the latter | 


retorted: 

“The 
latitude 
tleman from 
mixed.” 

The vote was 
o’clock, after which the 
journed. ee 

The action in the House limiting } 
the army to 175,000 was taken in 
adopting a resolution by Chairman | 
Kahn. of the military affairs commit- 
fee by a vote of 285 to 4. | 








question of longitude and. 
is somewhat like the gen- | 
Mississippi—somewhat 


finally taken about A | 
Senate ad-; 








|Mondell Assails Baker 


\ sition to the reduction, however, when 


added, meant a large deficit. 


i 
{ 


| 


; 
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<{@ongress voted yesterday to limit 
thie size of the regular army to 175,000 


last week to reduce 


in House Debate; Kahn 
- And Hayden in Clash 


(By the Associated Press.) 





enlisted men. The Senate, by a vote 
of 41 to 33, set aside its decision of 
the army to 150,- 
000 men and then without a record 
vote adopted the original joint reso- 
lution of Senator New (Republican), 
of Indjgna, directing the Secretary of 
War to stop recruiting until the army | 
is cut to 175,000 men. 

- The House ten minutes later adopted 
a joint resolution sponsored by Chair- 
man Kahn, of its military affairs com- 
mittee, also directing the Secretary of 
War to cease enlistments until there 
are not more than 175,000 enlisted men 
in the regular establishment. The 
House vote was 285 to 4, only Reprer 
sentatives Bee, of Texas; Blackman, 
of Alabama, and Coady, of Maryland, 
Democrats, and Cramton, of Michi- 
gan, Republican, standing out against 
the reduction. 

Called up unexpectedly, the Kahn 
resolution in the House provoked con- 
siderable partisan debate, in which 
Republicans charged Secretary Baker } 
had violated the. will of Congress in 
running the total army strength above 
the figure for which appropriations 
had been made. There was little oppo- 


put to a vote. 

Chairman Kahn told the House that 
while the army reorganization bill 
provided for ‘980,000 as a maximum, 
the army appropriation measure pro-~ 
vided for only 175,000 for the current 
fiscal year. Heavy enlistments, he 

Declaring that members generally 
were for the resolution, Represent- 
ative Garrett (Democrat), Tennessee, 
insisted he could not permit criticism 
of the Secretary of War to ‘go unchal- 
lenged. at es ; 

“Republicans of - Congress have 
reached the point where they are 
willing to eat their words,” said Mr. 
Garrett. “They voted against a mo- 
tion to recommit the army bill for the 
express purpose of limiting the fight- 
ing total to 185,000. There was no 
wonder Mr. Baker gonsidered the lan- 
guage mandatory when he saw that 
the House had insisted upon a larger 
force.” ; 

The House debate also brought a 
sharp verbal clash between Chairman 
Kahn and Representative Hayden 
(Democrat), Arizona, when the lat- 
ter wanted to know if the chairman 
had abandoned his plan for universal 
military training. : 

“J deny that I have changed my 
mind,” said Mr. Kahn, “but I am try- 
ing to tell the Secretary of War that 
he must comply with the law of Con- 
gress. I am not trying to press my 
views as to military training at this 
time. But I realize that this country 
may be attacked at any time, and I 
know that if anybody does attack us 
we can quickly pass laws to give us 
the army needed for protection.” 

Representative Mondell, of Wyom- 
ing, the Republican leader, declared 
that when the House passed the mili- 
tary appropriation bill providing for 
175,000 the Secretary of War under- 
stood its will and intent, 

“Instead of following it,” said Mr. 
Mondell, “the Secretary of War in a 
spirit of pique and willfulness de- 
fied the will of Congress. and re- 
eruited 225,000. Democrats now 
squirming ought to be thankful that 
this is not a resolution of censure. 


In all history there has been no ex-f 


ample like the Secretary of War's 

contempt and violation of the peo- 

ples’ will as expressed by Congress.” 
— os — - 4 
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nat wo wld hav ¥ 
my remained at 150,000, which he ¢ 
‘timated at between $30,000,000 and $35,- 
000,000, could be used for the relief of 
il and insane veterans of the World 
War, who in large numbers, he added, 
are dying as a result of the failure of 
the Government to provide the necessary 
4 AZALI VLY| hospitals for their care and treatment. 
eo Fs Senator Fletcher, replying ‘to Borah, 
i See, Riga ald fine Biases? of the army did not 
eae x ys We a ae igure in caring for these unfortunates 
_ Senate, 41 to 32, Reconsiders} ana sere (Senate. earen spat con 
ip thy , > | Bress at this session would withou 
Its Action—House, 285 to'4, doubt pass all the money needed a on 


fect the relief of these ex-soldiers. 


Adopts Joint Resolution. Senator Reed, who opened the debate 


110 175,000 


' Continued from Page 1, Column 1, 


some foreign power,’ said Senator 
Borah, ‘‘I would abide by his decision. 
But the Senator from New York ‘says 
the 175,000 men are needed for police 
duty and that is a subject on which 
i have my own opinion. I am unable 
to vote for any provision for an army 
of that size to keep the peace in the 
United States.’’ 

Senator Borah cited figures to show 
that appropriations for the military 
services have formed the greater part 
of national expenditures for many 
years past. -. 

‘““This is a more deplorable record 
than Germany ever had; it is even 
worse than that of the Soviet Govern- 
ment of Russia,’ added Senator Borah. 
The Senators who voted to reconsider 
were: 





















against the motion to reconsider, re- 
viewed the world situation and assured 
that from no nation in the world is the 


WOULD -STOP RECRUITING United States at the present moment in 





Ganger of attack. 
| ss Certainly,” said Senator Reed, “‘ we 
meed fear no hostile move from Ger- 


Spirited Firht to R , 4 many, for that country lies prostrate 
p g Reduce It to and disarmed. As for Austria, she has 


150,000 Is Made by Borah, been dismembered and if reports are 
R _ correct may soon be in the hands of a 
eed and McKellor. | receiver. Are we fearful of France? 





Republicans, 28. 


Brandegee, McLean, 
Calder, Moses, 
Colt, ' Nelson, 
_Curtis, ; i, ~ New, 
Dillingham, Penrose, 
Fall, Phipps, 
Fernald, Poindexter, 
Frelinghuysen, Sherman, 


































No, we are in no danger from France oding, Spencer, 
a and in my judgment we have in France Bei es (Cal.) Butera a 
;" not only a friend who would not attack er? rnsend, 
‘BAKER DEFENDED IN HOUSE) us, but one who would probably come| | Keyes.” eer ee 
to our assistance if necessary. Are we! | *"%* Wyss 
| . fearful of Great Britain? Surely we a DPSS 13. 
> : y . urst, rpy,, 
Dent Replies to Criticism and Poin fa are in no danger from that source. We] | Beckham, Myers, 
. n have loaned Great Britain $5,500,000,000 | | Fietcher, Phelan, 
to Efforts Last Year for Force and are now arranging to defer even the arene ened 
of 185,000 Men. ) interest payments, in my judgment, un-| | Henderson, Smith (Ga.). 
; on lawfully. There is no danger there. An| | Hitchcock, | 
i attack by Italy is unthinkable. geet voting against reconsideration 
: ‘‘Theré remains but one country to SERS 
ee eeers to The New York Times. consider, and that is Japan. I am in- Repnullegyenr: 
iB SHINGTON, Jan. 17.—Congress to-| clined to view with great discredit any| | Gapper, Mente 
@ay passed a joint resolution, which} Tumor that Japan was working herself | | Gronna, Norris, 
mow goes to the President, directing} into a war fervor against the United ener ANY SET: aries 
Secretary of War Bak Sry ; Kenyon, 
Pe it ar er to cease re-~}] States. She could not wage a war Democrats, 23. 
Rate “eet until the various arms of the! against us except with the aid of Great] | pial Reed, 
‘egular army have been reduced to 6314| Britain, and if there Is any such danger | | Gerry, Sheppard, 
per cent, of the authorized strength,| as that we need not an army of 150,000] | Yarc Smite cA 
which means a recul ie : ; Harrison, Smith (Ariz.), 
ona eae gular army of not]. or 175,000, but military preparation on} | Heflin, Stanley, 
Ask aoe as men. a scale we never before dreamed of LOBOS Fe oeeti 
e i . ones (N. M.), r ell, 
‘an amenden: een Friday passed ‘* What I would like to know is why King, Underwood, 
resolution which would| America needs an army of 175,000 men] | McKellar, Walsh \(Mass.), 
have reduced the army t ; F | Overman, Walsh (Mont.), 
; : . army to an enlisted] in a time of peace, when, as t , 
strength of 150,000 1 , , a8 as matter | Owen, Willams. 
nda ; 150,000 men, late this after-| of fact, it is our duty to cut to the] | Pittman, 
reconsidered that action and by a] very bone every measure that adds ad-], On Friday Senators Curtis and Colt! 
voted for an army of 150,000 men, The 
increased vote for the larger army was 


175,000 enlisted men. The arm pean 

. h . yY re- burdened ” 
organisation proyides for about 18,000 Red De Opis Ragen 3 
officers, | 


due to the presence of Senators who 
were absent on Friday. 
Defends Secretary Baker. 


In the House Representative Dent, for- 


mer Chairman of the Military Affairs 
Committee, called attention to his efforts 


Quotes General Pershing. 


In the House, where the resolution Senator Myers, Democrat, of Montana, 


| 
was introduced by Representative Kahn,| *ePlying to Senator Reed, said that Gen- 
| Chairman of the House Committee on| ¢tal Pershing, when before the Commit- 


| Military Affairs, action was speedy,| tee °2 Military Affairs Friday, said}|| | fe hide Shenat e th i 
| practically no opposition developing. | that the army should not be reduced tol |t', T;-00v, ana pomted to the large vote in 


The vote in the House was 285 to 4, any figure less than 200,000. Pershing,}| opposition on several amendments he 
the four voting against. the resolution | ° he added, gave present world conditions| | offered to the pill, This action on the 
; part of the House to limit the size of the, 


being Bee of Texas, Coad . 
, y of Maryland,| @8 one of the principal reasons for the} | -‘ serte as ras 
Blackmon of Alabama and Crampton of stand he maintained regarding the size ence to Thecceeratite ‘of War to justify 


vote of 41 to 32 voted for an army of] ditional burdens to the already over- | 
: 
{ 


. Michigan, of whom the first three are of the army. . his recruiting up to the authorized 

1 | Democrats and the other a Republican. + & reduction to 150,000, in the opinion| | Strength of aia 

ia) In the Senate the debate on the mo-| of General Pershing,’’ added Senator SE Jaca tin} Bann. WOOD EHED: the 

; ti 74. ? debate, said that never before in the his- 

: tion to reverse last week’s action of the i would ooeen and disorganize) | tory of Congress had a, Secretary of War 
the present framework or skeleton oOr-|| attempted to recruit the army up to its 


Senate. lasted four hours 

la S Ss and was} ganization of the army to such an ex-| |; , 3 r 
spirited at times, the Irish question, the tent that, in the event we are called Beem ean eee aro ‘he 
Jap problem and various other matters| ©” to meet an emergency, wr would} | suthorized strength. 
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1 | 
- of interna Mee Ate be unable to do so quickly. It would . tg ; , 
er a rnational interest being brought} pe equivalent to undermining the foun- Fae ay Bae ene peA ae a 
r into the discussion. The fight to keep| dation of a house.” Rete age Mara ae Saat dei oe 
"| [the army at i5uo00:mas Iel by Soner| THE General Pershing says, we need) | mphasit to the Sexire cn the part of 
. . tors. Bora. Repu ¢an, and Willia w, an army to PPEROSS for an attack from | |the Military Committee that the army 
. .= Reed an d Mckel ar, Demo Crate: whi . te ontindad Oa Paks Three should not be recruited last year beyond 
2 De Sénatora’ Wradaworth: and Nee” Repub. | | iret siete {eters . | 175,000 and in accordance with that un- 
s 8 Soca cohen | and New, Repub-| == —— derstanding the Army bill carried an ap- 
E paces i, and Senators Robinson, Fletcher propriation to maintain an _ enlisted 
7) rs Oates reccrots: directed thei SH BaEhiee Tae Waele 2,000. £¢ 
fight for a r Seat Pare reren Lo + at pa “ During the war it cost $2,000 for 
+ fight for a reconsideration, = ©” every enlisted man,’” added air Kahn, 
: . rates even now the cost per capita is 


fo aay a 


s8 aPe sat 


= ay oo 
Peed e 


NGI RES ae g rcted wisely V ii 
Pe ae Shas ae oe ie © sf th AM erl ~ ee ee eee 
The army now conhias of Be ut 2 22 0,0 100 m men, but by stopping - 
Sevening and through the expiration 0 ‘of enlistmer ts, th ‘the number A 
> Can be brought down to the limit fixed By Comgrass. Ser ; 
It should not have been necessary to take this. nation put Ninpore 
_ tunately it was, since the Secretary of War declir ned to be governed | 
l. by the express intention of Congress unless it was made mandatory. 
_The army reorganization bill fixed the limit of the standing army 
_ at 280,000 men, but in making appropriations for the current fiscal 
year it provided for a maximum of 175,000. That was a clear ex- 
pression of the wish of Congress; not mandatory, perhaps, but suffi- 
cient for the guidance of the War Department. 
- Totally disregarding this provision, the department embarked 
‘ upon a hectic campaign of recruiting which soon built up the army 
far beyond the limit contemplated by Congress and at the same time 
created a deficit in the appropriations of many millions. Because 
the reorganization bill permitted a maximum of 280,000 men, the 


department aimed at that limit, giving no heed to the number for 








Oe 


- able campaign for recruits, Congress found it necessary to place the | 
limit at 175,000 men. 1 
There was no excuse to be found in the international relations of | | 
the United States or in its domestic affairs for the sudden recruitment 
of a big standing army. No trouble threatened and not a war cloud 
appeared upon the horizon. Obviously it was merely due to an am- 
bition upon the part of the Secretary of War to build up as large and 
_ strong a fighting machine as he could, in the absence of legislation 
holding him back. * | 
There was and is a well defined sentiment throughout the country 
in favor of economy in public expenditures, and Congress has been 
_ endeavoring in good faith to conform to it. But when the War 
Department deliberately went far beyond the intent of Congress in 
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recruiting an army and created a deficiat of $30,000,000 to $60,000,- | ) 


000 in'so doing, it flouted public sentiment and squandered that sum. 
The power of Congress was practically defied and the muah of the 
public ignored. 

No doubt the new Saitatiery of War will prove more amenable 
to the discipline of the Constitution and to the will of the people than 
Mr. Baker showed himself to be in this instance. Yet Congress evi- 
dentiy feels it would be safer to state its intentions specifically, and 

\ for that reason it has fixed 175,000 as the limit of the peace’ army 
of the United States. For the present, at least, that is sufficient. _ | 

The limit of 175, 000 is fixed primarily at the suggestion of Gen. J 
Pershing. He advised the Congress committees that 150,000 men | 

would not be sufficient for the skeleton organization which is to be 

_ maintained, while 175,000 would barely suffice. Congress wisely 
decided not to cut to the quick, but to adopt the views of the great 

_ commander whose personal knowledge covers every branch of the | 
‘service. The development of aviation, chemical equipment, and 
Ftpries has been such as to require experimentation and accumulation 

of equipment far beyond the imagination of the fighters of 1914. 
Thousands of men must be used in branches of fighting where none | 
was employed six years ago. 

- Another reason why the army cannot be too radically cut down 
is the uncertainty of international affairs; not that the United States 
; is threatened with war, but because there is universal uncertainty 
- and an extreme improbability that the nations will agree to disarm-. 
, ament within a reasonable period. The difficulties in the way of | 
’ disarmament agreements are almost insurmountable, even if all the ) 
nations were genuinely seeking peace. The armed strength that 
| seems modest to a strong nation seems formidable to a smaller nation, | 
, 


) 


and thus the difference in the strength of nations is in itself a barrier | 
_ against . disarmament. Each nation feels that it must rely upon its | 
own strength first, and it is right. The United States has decided. 
- upon that policy, and while it ardently hopes for universal reduction 
. oe fa it wale not do away with ‘its own any or navy Gales 
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which Congress had appropriated. In order to check this unreason- its 
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for Force of 150,000 Only. 





OFFICERS MAY BE REDUCED 





Now Enough for 300,000 Enlisted 
‘Men, Is Contention. 





Congress May Reverse Itself by 
Dropping ‘Plan to Have 175,000 
Men—Committee Completes Its 
Hearing and Will Begin Writing 
Measure Today—Chairman An- 
thony to Oppose Fewer Officers. 





By GEORGE ROTHWELL BROWN. 
(Copyright, 1921, by The Washington Post Co.) 
The military appropriation bill for 
the next fiscal year will make ‘finan- 
cial provision for an army of only 
150,000 enlistea men. Despite the re- 
cent action of both branches of Con- 
sress in fixing the size of the army 
at 175,000, as an emergency measure 
to check the costly recruiting cam- 
paign of Secretary Baker, which has 
increased it to more than 220,000, it 
is the intention'of the appropriations 
committee of the House to make a 
ae further reduction of 25,000... 
_ The subcommittee of the appropri- 
‘ations committee in charge of the 
(army bill, of which Representative 
Anthony, of Kansas, is chairman, will 
| begin writing that measure today. 
ee hearings ended yesterday. Mr. 
| Anthony, who is the representative of 
the military committee on the new. 
appropriations committee, and is in 
charge of the bill, is in favor of cut- 
ting the army for next year to 150,- 
000. 

“Provision for only 150,000, enlist- 
ed strength, will be made in the bill | 
which the committee will report, 4 
said Mr. Anthony -yesterday. “I pbe- 
lieve the temper of the House to be 
such that this limitation will be, 
placed, upon the appropriation, and | 
that the bill will be passed, making | 
a further reduction of 25,000. 

“This will be done by a limitation 
upon the appropriation, and Congress 
‘will rely- upon the next Republican | 
Secretary of War to see that the || 


army is: not recruited above this 
strength.’’ 





‘Fight the Commission Personne]. 


Not only is ‘the army to be thus 
reduced, in the face of the recent ac- | 
tion in placing the Strength at 175,- 
000, but there is to be a determined 
effort in the-House.to- bring about 94 
reduction in the number of commis- 
sioned officers, now enough. for an 
army of 300, 000 Men, to a point com- 
mensurate. with the size of the en- 
listed strength. Mr. Anthony will op- 
POSE this—as will friends of the army 
jin the ‘Senate—but he. is preparing | 

or & fight to, preven: the ‘House from | 

Ww" sift: - comm: issioned ‘Per- 
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Appropriation Bill to Provide| 






+ 





_ While there has pea direct 
| tmony upon the. 


have indicated to members 


-Panama.. 


| 
| the 


&@ full division of 21,000 men, 
times 


ready there, 


stopping recruiting, 
effect, 


purpose. 
by those familiar with army affairs, 


in Hawaii, and the return 


China, is also counted upon to in- 
crease the number of troops avail- 


able for duty in continental United 
States, 


Total About $390,000,000. 


In writing the army bill the sub- 
committee will endeavor to keep it 
under the amount appropriated in 
the current law for this fiscal year, 
which is $390,000,000, exclusive of a 
deficit of about $40,000;000 caused 


by the department's extravagant re-- 


eruiting campaign. 

The estimates for this year, as Sub- 
mitted by Mr. Baker, reach the Staz- 
gering total of $690,000,000. Hun- 
dreds of millions are to be slashed 
off in the committee bill, Which will 
be ready to be reported in ten days. 

Mr. Anthony is not in Sympathy 

with the sentiment in Congress which 
favors reducing the commissioned 
personnel. There | Will be tiberal 
provision in the new bill for volun- 
tary training of various kinds, under 
| the army reorganization act, in con- 
| formity with those ideas which Re- 
publican leaders have brought back to 
Washington after discussing the 
question with Mr. Harding. 

The hearings have developed the 
fact that, there are about 100,000 
boys in training in. schools and col- 
leges now. At yesterday’s final hear- 
ing this program was approved by 
representatives of the American 
Legion and officers of the Military 
Training Camps Association. These 
training activities will absorb many 
commissioned officers, 


One Officer for Ten Men. 


“Ty fear that when the bill gets on 
' the floor, the House will tear it to 
pieces in ‘the coming fight for a re- 


duction in the number of army offi- 


cers,” said Mr. Anthony yesterday. 
“There should be no reduction in offi- 
cers. Large numbers of officers are a 
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tes- Me? 
oint, the hearings’ ; 


of the }| 
subcommittee that it has been the] 


\intent of the War Department to in- | 
crease very heavily the detachments | 
VoL troops serving in Hawaii and in 


It is believed at the Capitol that 

intent of the department has 
been to send to each of these places 
many 
in excess of the number al- 
The action of Congress 
in fixing the Strength at 175,000 and 
will have the 
it is said, of preventing: the 
department from accomplishing this 
It is declared at the House 


that there is no necessity for keep- 
ing such large forces in Panama and 
of the 
15,000 troops in Germany at an early 
date, and the withdrawal of those in 
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military asset to the country. The 
150,000 men for whom the committee 
will provide Will be exclusive of the 


Philippine Scouts and the 2,500 flying 
cadets,” 


By the time the army is reduced to 
the size just fixed by Congress— 
175,000—there will be in the army, as 

{ then constituted, about one officer for 
every ten enlisted men, the officers 
authorized being something more 

than 17,000. There are about 3,000 
vacancies in the lieutenant grades, 
| and these must be filled or else the 
army will be virtually without sec- 
ond lieutenants, a military absurdity. 

The only way to bring down the 
| number of officers at this time would 
|} be by Porusing confirmation to the 
i 4, 000 or 5,000 officers of junior grades 
' whose nominations: are pending be- 
fore the Senate. Tt is not expected 
that this will be done. 

If the enlisted Strength of the 
army is finally reduced to 150,004, as, 
‘is the intent of the appropriations 
committee, the proportion of officers 
to enlisted men, will be still more 
absurd, 


Great Attendance at Schools. 


The service is uaeay full of offi- | 
cers all dressed up and no place to go. 
They are fairly trea hing on each oth- 
.ers’ heels. What Congress is propos- 

ing is in effect a ludicrous revival 
(of the late Mr. Hoyt’s “A Milk White 
|Flag,” and at this rate it won’t be 
| long before some congressional hu- 
imorist rises up to suggest thatthe’ 
'army ought to have at least one pri- 

vate. 

A situation which creates an army 
| with a commissioned officer for every 
; ten men, or even eight men, as is pro- 
| posed, is likely to be regarded by the 
, country as ridiculous, and in view of 
the demand everywhere for economy, 

it is dangerous to the army. About 
1,000 officers can be absorbed by the 
training schools, and another 1,000 by 
the State troops. 

About one-half of the commissioned 
officers are ‘said to be attending 
schools at the present time. And yet, 
'from the service in the field comes 
| the cry that, with ten times as many 
cavalry colonels, for example, as there 
‘are cavalry regiments in the whole 
army, regiments are being command- 
ed by majors. The facts are that the 
army reorganization law is not being 
carried out as Congress intended, and 
there is confusion everywhere in the’ 
army. It is becoming clear that if the 
army itself doesn’t clean house the 
demand from the country for Con- 
Bress to do it will become so jliysist- 
ent that Congress will have to yield. 
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fy N E BW. JE RSEY VS, NEW YORK . 
 Seere etary Bak: ‘ER decides th of the 
| preserva eae of ne harbor ake sit 
| necessary to ey leading | steamship 
| lines. from their pier ‘accommodktanlt 
in Manhattan. From that statement 
of the case it is hard to dissent, but 
the statement leaves something spoib | 
to be said. Until the decision was 
made there was no public knowledge 
that the harbor was suffering from the 
ccenstructions which facilitated com iy 
merce in the same degree that their re: : 
moval will discommode it.  ‘‘ Tidal 
velocity '’ has not been complained | of, 
and ¢ehannels are no more obstructam 
by pierheads than by the projections: 
of steamships beyond the piers which 
are too short to accommodate the 
and do. not protect them from cae 
lision, A considerable island has 
been created in the harbor for ite 
benefit of the War Department, ith 
out raising such scruples as forbit 
the accommodation of steamships on 
Manhattan Island, for the benefit. of 
both the city and the port. The War 
Department took over for war pur- 
poses the pier which was constructed 
/during the extensions of time for y 
removal of the objectionable Pp O- 
jections riverward, and the Shippi 
Board covets the pier now that peace 
releases it for trade, } The Secretary 
thinks that,.if channel encroachments 
are necessary, equity requires that they 
should be allowed on the New Jersey 
rather than on the New York side,. be- 
cause the Palisades, or Bergen Hin, 
obstruct extension of piers landward. j 
No tenderness / or New York is ree 
flected in the Secretary's letter, which | 
makes a permanent decision while co n= 
ditions are abnormal and alter ‘ing fast 
/It would seem that, since several ex. 
tensions have been granted without 
complaint or detriment, one more or 
less, while conditions were becoming 
normal, would harm nobody. There is 
a tendency to shorten steamships ‘to \) 
piers, rather than to’ extend piers ‘to. 
berth steamships of - extraordinary 
length, and the situation might clear 
itself without grievance to ‘anybody. 
with a little more delay. Also, there is. 
a well-consider ed plan for the unifica- 
tion of the port which would reconcile 
the interests of the two sides of the 
harbor, and allow matters like this to 
be settled by authority more congenial 
to local and commercial interests than 
a War Department whose Jurisdiction. 
is rather legal than natural or local. 
New York has no objection, and would. 
be heard to make no objection, to any. 
betterment of New Jersey accommoda.- | 
tions to steamships, either indepen- 
dently or according to a plan for the 
symmetrical and equitable Seva a 
ment of the harbor. But when * 
Jersey procures the cyiction of stea 























































































































































New J ersey, it reais seems somethin 
less th ny neighborly, and — quite — it 
“keeping with the > plan to drain New 
Jersey sewage | into New ieee Ts! 
‘doing Cate triment | toe an eae 
an ers, : serie oe uw Bi R006 
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BAKER UPHOLDS - 
fe ARMY DEMOTIONS 
War Secretary Replies to Court 


_ Petitions of Colonels Seek- | 
| ing Reinstatement. at 


f 
i 





- 





Special to The New York Times. 
WASHINGTON, Jan. 28.—Secretary 
Baker has filed in the Supreme Court 
of the District of Columbia his answers 
to the petitions brought by Colonels 
John W. French and William @. Creary 
for writs of mandamus to compel him 
to restore them to their former positions 
in the army. Colonel French was. 
placed on the retired list and Colonel 
Creary was discharged under Section 
24-B of the new Army Reorganization 
act. They have challenged the legality 
and propriety of the Secretary’s action, 


under that law\ and seek to have a court 
review. 42; 
“The Secretary’s desire,’’ the War 


Department declared in a statement is- 
sued taday,* ‘‘as expressed to his at- 
torneys was, that in testing the validity 
of the elimination of these officers, no 
| technicalities were to be resorted to, but 
that his answer should state fully and 
frankly what had been done, and stub- 
mit to the court the question whether 
any illegality had been committed. to 
the prejudice of these officers. 

““In the French case the Secretary’s 
answer sets up that although Colonei 
Freneh has not’ been guilty of any. 
serious misconduct of duty, yet he has 

jnot rendered efficient service. ‘The 
janswer states that in accordance with 
Colonel French’s request, a court of in- 
quiry ws convened to consider the 
questign whether he should be placed in 
Class B as not fitted for further 
service in the army; that in that court 
Colonel French was furnished with a 
full copy of all unfavorable parts of his 
record as an officer, on which his classi- 
fication in Class B was proposed to be 
based; that he was permitted to ex- 
amine his entire record since his first 


eee 


SATURDAY, 


commission; to have counsel; to testify 
and “present the testimony of others ,)} 
that the court of inquiry as well as} 


the final classification board placed him 

in Class B. 
“Mhe Secretary denies that the offi- 

Wer composing the classification board 


were prejudiced and says they gave 
Colonel French fair and impartial con- 
sideration. The Secretary denies that 
he assumed to act personally for the} 
' President in the approval of the pro- 
| ceedings of the classification board, but 
gays that prior to any determination in 
| the matter he laid the whole subject be- 
fore the President and received from him 
general authority and direction in the 
name of the President to approve, re- 
‘yise or take such other actlon as might 
seem just, and that in accordance with 
that authority, acting on behalf of the 
President, on Dec. 24 last, he signed an 
instrument approving the proceedings of 
the classification board and _ directed 
Colonel French’s retirement. The Sec- 
‘retary closes his answer by stating that 
| the proceedings in the case have been 
‘in accordance with law and no injustice j 
hag been done Colonel French?" . 

| ‘The answer in. the case of Colone! | 
who was discharged Noy. 17, is} 
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2 See Bee me were i ge Be pe se 
Uncle Sam and the American For- birdhouses—right away—so theyll 
| ‘estry Association ask all the boys|be ready for. “spring newcomers. 
- tand girls in the country to build | Children down in Washington are 
tee A ee doing its with vim 
shows a birdhouse that won a blue 
| ribbon in Washington school con- 
i tests. being mounted in a tree by 
‘its builders. Inset is Peggy Baker, 
‘daughter of War Secretary Raker, 
‘with the birdhouse Wer brother Jack 

built for her. 
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Halt To Recruiting - 
Is Ordered By Baker 





' 
War Secretary Complies With Con- 
zwress’ Request After Veto 

Is Overridden. 


Washington, Feb. 7.—Complete ces- 

sation of army recruiting was ordered 

tonight by Secretary Baker ‘in accord- 

\}ance with the direction of Congress, as 

embodied in a joint resolution passed 

over the veto of President Wilson. 

The War Secretary acted to stop re- 

cruiting through orders sent all recruit- 

ing offices within a few hours after Con- 
gress had completed adoption of the res- 
olution which directs cessation of all 
recruiting until the army is reduced to 

175,000 men. Beginning tomorrow no 

recruits will be accepted for the army 

except those who have served one or 
more enlistment periods. 

i Army officers have estimated that it 
will require nine months, or until next 
November 1, to reduce the army from 
the present more than 213,000 enlisted 
men strength to the 175,000 figure. 

The Senate voted 67 to 1 late today 
to override the President’s veto of the 
reduction resolution, 
Democrat, Arkansas, alone being re- 

{corded as sustaining the President. The 
House voted overwhelmingly to adopt 
the resolution over the President’s veto 
last Saturday, soon after the veto mes- 
sage was received at the Capitol. 





Senator Kirby, | 
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lore Brass Plate Disay 
ttached to Official Seats at Table—Secretary 
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| Se tees oo OAL _ p99 cal TM 5 
iat Baker’s “Ah, Ha!” Reveals Quest. 
| Early this morning a small, plainly; with the rimmed glasses approached 
iciebeed ten) = with clare; “aianaen ata he hola aeiaviall otros. pier 
| 8lasses, passed quickly into the] with some lettering on it. It was 
| cabinet room in the White House Secretary of War Baker, and he had 
office building and an instant later eee Be NG, ORE TOREED She FREE ry, 
‘was seen crouched mysteriously be-| appointment, which has adorned the 
hind one of the big chairs about the SORA of his cabinet chair since 
; arch .9, 1916. Fe . 
Paar pe aes ‘ “I realize this might be called” 
The big room was otherwise de-| collecting the loot,’” the ‘Secretary 
. serted. The curtains were half drawn | told the group, UE I was eapecialiy 
fnd the guard at the door was busity | anus for this little plate to add 
reading a newspaper. The small mar mementos of my public service. I in- | 
Gd. eG hea Ae oe ee ioe ot] tend: to. pttach it eocthe pack af the 
F and from a distance he could be seen chair I will use in. my law office 
{ fumbling at the back of the chair. when I retire from public life.” 
He mumbled pe bae ee and then| \ Secretary Baker, however,- is: not | 
drew a penknife trom his pocket and, ‘aione as 4 sauvenite collector Only 
epplied. it "ty: the. back of ‘the chalr ice of the ten platea vem alnooM the 
Presently a satisfied expression passed] backs of the chairs in the cabinet 
over his face, and he said aloud some-| yo9m. Those who preceded him in 
| Teepe Pa Sma like, “Ah, Ha! At obtaining thelr plates are the Attor- 
Sh : . Z ney General and the Secretaries of 
y this time a group of unusually | State, Commerce and Interior. 


j intelligent looking men had gathered Attaches at the White H |. 
Y 5 e: ouse sa 
at the half-closed door to the cabinet | it has been customary for Suteoine 
oon and looked on at the unusual cabinet officers to take these plates 1 
_ |Sight. They were reporters. and the five remaining plates will | 
Bk Finally the plainly dressed man!have disappeareg before March 4. 
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|Secretary Baker Caught Taking 
Name Plate From Cabinet:Chair — | 


; 
White House Reporters Detect War Chief In: The Act, 
_ But He Proves Three Of His Colleagues \ 
Thought: Of Souvenirs First. { 
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Washington, Feb. 10 (Special). —A caught red-handed, made . no effort to 
well-dressed, fashionable-looking little | conceal his identity to the surprised re- 
man, wearing a cutaway coat and tor-| Porters, who found themselves looking: 
toise-shell spectacles, a veritable Raffles, | Straight into the tortoise-rimmed optics 


| 

i 

was surprised by newspaper men today Se at, eet | | 
in the Cabinet Room of the White House and I will confess,” as he held up the : 

executive offices in the act of lifting @| brass plate bearing the inscription. | 

brass plate from the chair which has “Newton D. Baker, Secretary of War, i 

been occupied by Secretary of War} March 9, 1916.” 

| Newton D. Baker. _ “You may call it lifting the loot if. 

The little man had his back to the door | You will,” continued the Secretary, “but | 

; 

' 


I want this plate as a souvenir of my 
When the reporters entered the room stewardship and will attach it to the 


_— ee © few oe | 


F stealth ly. He Cee pUELLY engegcd chair of my humble law office in Cleve- 
;| With his pocket knife endeavoring to Pry | jang when I return to private life.” 
.| the brass plate from the chair that he} The Secretary took the reporters into y 
did no} heed the intruders. | a room and showed them how he had | 
“Ah,” the little man exclaimed after a} been preceded by other Cabinet officials. 
| moment’s exertion, “Now I’ve got you!” | Plates were missing from the chairs of 
‘And we've got you!” shouted one of | the Secretaries of State, Commerce and 7 
the intruding newspaper men as the} Interior. oT Beas | 
Raffles of the White House turned and| “All those fellows beat me to it.” 







was about to escape from the scene. | chuckled the Sceretary as he left the | 
The culprit, realizin; s that he had been White House unmolested. is 
[~ —.- Mee ens Doe creed Tales ‘ 
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NEWTON D. BAKER, SECRE- 
TARY OF WAR, | 
Inspecting One of the New 
\American Army Tanks, 

\ Built on Entirely Dif- 

ferent Design From 


the 


French and 
British Tanks, and 


Last Week Suc- | 
cessfully Demon- 


\ 


, 


strated in 
Washington. 
(Times Wide 


World Photos.) 


SECRE- 


TARY OF 
WAR 
NEWTON D. 
BAKER, TRY- 
ING OUT A 
PROPOSED 
NEW TYPE OF 
ARMY 
TRACTOR. 
It Is. an Ordi- 
nary Car, With 
the Exception of 
a Caterpillar 
Belt and Eight 
Wheels Instead 
of Four; the 
Belt, Enabling It 


to Pass at High 
Speed Over Very 
Bad Roads, Is at 
Once Removable 
When No Long- 
er Required. 


(@ Harris ¢ Hw- 
ing, From Paul 
Thompson.) 








THE WASHINGTON POST: THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 17, 1991. 
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resident Wilson Presiding at Meeting of the Cabinet 
In the Executive Offices for First Time Since His Illness 





Copyright, Harris & BPwing. Copyright, Uunderwood & Underwood. 


First photograph of chief executive and heads of departments, including recent appointments. Reading left to right: President Wilson, Sec- 
retary of the Treasury Houston, Attorney General Palmer, Secretary of the Navy Daniels, Secretary of Agriculture Meredith, Secretary of Labor 


Wilson, Secretary of State Colby, Secretary of War Baker, Postmaster General Burleson, Secretary of Interior Payne and Secretary of Commerce 


| Alexander. 
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eeremes Sear ap EEE y one errr 7 SISIGEnt 
at | LAST TUESDAY. : ¢ 

Seated at the President’s Left Are: David F. Houston, Secretary of the Treasury; A. Mitchell Palmer, Attorney General; Secretaries 

Agriculture; and William B, Wilson, Labor; at the President’s Right: Bainbridge Colby, Secretary of State; Newton 

D. Baker, Secretary of War; Albert S. Burleson, Postmaster General; John Barton Payne, Secretary of Interior; and 

Joshua W. Alexander, Secretary of Commerce. (© Edmonston, From Times Wide World Photos.) 








Sunday, 
February ao, 1921 
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ataries Josephus Daniels, Navy; Edwin T. Meredith, 
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Above; New 

tractor, built espe- 

cially for Army use, 

with Secretary of 

War Baker in the 

driver’s seat, dem- 

onstrated a few 

days ago in Wash- 

ington. The car is | 

for the use of field 
artillery officers 

where traveling 


conditions are bad. 
National Photo Co, 
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